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AN    ORDEAL. 

CHAPTEE  I. 

The  fire  burnt  cheerily,  throwing  a  ruddy  light  over 
the  walls  of  the  little  room,  with  its  one  or  two  prints 
in  simple  fra^ies,  its  hanging  bookshelf,  and  its  ebony 
clock.  The  round-table  was  drawn  close  to  the  fire,  and 
on  it  the  tea-things  glistened,  and  the  lamp  stood  ready 
for  lighting.  Agnes  Ross  sat  with  her  feet  on  the  fender, 
knitting  by  firelight',  expecting,  not  waiting  —  he  was 
always  too  punctual  for  that  —  to  hear  her  brother's 
step  outside,  and  the  familiar  click  of  his  key  in  the 
street-door,  as  he  let  himself  in.  It  was  a  London 
lodging,  in  one  of  those  quiet  streets  that  appear  like  the 
very  strongholds  of  dreariness  and  discomfort;  but,  for 
all  that,  it  was  a  home,  and  looked  like  a  home,  too,  to 
the  orphaned  brother  and  sister. 

That  was  his  step!  Agnes  rose  quickly,  set  on  the 
kettle,  and  lit  the  lamp.  Then,  with  an  air  of  careful 
pride,  she  took  from  the  mantleshelf  a  glass  jar  in  which 
was  a  bouquet  of  glowing,  beautiful,  green-house  flowers, 
rich  with  aromatic  fragrance.  It  seemed  strange  on  the 
table  where  she  placed  it,  surrounded  by  the  homely 
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ware  of  the  tea-service.  The  bunch  of  winter-violets, 
which  she  removed  to  make  room  for  the  others,  had 
been  far  more  appropriate.  But  Agnes'  face  shone  as  she 
looked  on  her  floral  treasures,  and  then  watched  for  her 
brother's  expression  as  he  saw  them. 

He  did  see  them,  as  he  came  into  the  room.  He 
paused  —  then  shut  the  door  —  then  smiled  back  in 
answer  to  his  sister's  delighted  glance. 

"Yes,  Leonard.     Wbat  do  you  think  of  this?" 

She  held  them  up,  glass  jar  and  all,  for  admiration. 
"Where  do  you  think  these  came  from?" 

The  young  man  did -not  aoswer  at  first.  He  took 
the  flowers  from  her  hand,  looked  at  them,  breathed  in 
their  fragrance  for  a  minute,  then  put  them  down  again. 
The  flush  of  pleasure  soon  passed  from  his  thoughtful 
face.     He  sat  down,  looking  even  grave. 

"Who  do  you  think  brought  them?"  persisted  Agnes, 
changing  the  form  of  question. 

.  "I  can  guess,"  he  answered.  A  very  brief  pause; 
then  he  added,  "Miss  Bellew  has  been  to  see  you.  She 
said  she  would.     How  do  you  like  her?" 

"Yery,  very  much,"  cried  Agnes,  enthusiastically. 
''^How  beautiful  she  is,  Leonard.  You  told  me  she  was, 
but  you  did  not  say  half-enough.  And  so  gentle,  and 
kind^  and  sweet.     I  fancied  she  wsis  proud." 

"So  she  is,"  Leonard  said  quickly;  "but  with  a  pride 
too  lofty  to  show  itself  to  those  below  her  in  wealth  and 
position."  He  moved  to  take  from  his  sister's  hands  the 
kettle  she  was  lifting.  Tea-making  engrossed  her  atten- 
tion for  a  little  while,  but  she  soon  returned  to  the 
former  theme. 

"She  sat  and  talked;  pleasant,  friendly  chat;  for 
ueairly  an  hour.    I  showed  her  my  drawings,  and  yours, 
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afterwardsw  She  praised  mine  very  much,  hut  I  think 
she  would  not  venture  to  praise  yours.  I  showed  her 
our  old  house  and  the  views  all  about,  that  you  took." 

"Little  simpletofi!  To  suppose  every  one  as  in- 
terested in  the  dear  old  place  as  ourselves." 

"I  am  sure  she  was  interested,  Leonard.  Of  course, 
not  as  we  are,  but  still  very  much.  Is  it  likely  she 
would  not  be,  knowing  you?  Then  I  showed  her  your 
German  drawings.  She  found  out  for  herself  that  Swiss 
view  hanging  by  the  window,  and  liked  it.  Gene- 
rally, I  hate  to  hear  people  praise  your  drawings  or 
yourself,  even.  But  I  would  allow  Miss  Bellew  to  praise 
both.'' 

"Gracious  permission!  Now,  terrible  autocrat,  give 
me  my  tea.  It  is  the  bleakest  of  November  nights  out- 
side. In  this  cosy  little  nest  we  feel  nothiog  of  it. 
Cosy  little  nest:  dear  little  bird  in  the  nest." 

But,  in  spite  of  his  gay,  loving  tone,  he  seemed  more 
than  usually  tired  this  evening.  The  dark  hair  fell 
carelessly,  even  rudely,  over  his  forehead  —  the  calm 
forehead  that  his  little  sister  was  so  proud  of.  She 
smoothed  away  the  vagrant  locks;  her  cool  fingers  were 
very  sweet,  welcome  visitants  to  his  hot  brow. 

"Does  your  head  ache,  Leonard?" 

"A  Httle." 

"And  I  have  been  chattering  away  so  thoughtlessly. 
Drink  your  tea,  brother,  and  keep  quiet.  I  will  be  as 
still  as  a  mouse." 

"No  need,  Agnes.  I  am  only  tired;  thafs  all.  It 
has  been  rather  a  busy  day.  Mr.  Bellew  had  some  in- 
volved accounts  from  a  Dresden  house,  which  I  had  to 
go  through,  because  I  know  German.  And  —  it  was 
more  fatiguing  than  reading  Schiller." 

1* 
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"Yes,  indeed!*'  Agnes  said,  seriously.  She  sat  on 
her  little  chair;  and,  supporting  her  chin  with  her  hand, 
gazed  meditatively  into  the  fire. 

"But,  for  all  that,  it  was  pleasant  enough;"  pursued 
Leonard,  cheerfully  —  "pleasant  to  be  able  to  render  a 
special  service  to  my  master." 

"Your  master!"  Scornfully  curled  the  red  lip.  But 
the  pride  of  even  a  good  woman  often  flies  nearer 
the  ground  than  that  of  a  good  man.     Leonard  smiled. 

"Do  not  disown  the  word,  nor  the  fact,  my  birdie. 
It  is  no  shame  to  be  a  servant  —  or  a  servant  I  should 
not  be." 

Agnes  broke  forth  anew'  with  earnestness,  even  to 
tears. 

"0  Leonard!  Don't  be  angry:  I  mean,  don't  be 
vexed  with  me  for  feeling;  feeling  it  so  hard  that  I 
should  be  the  cause  of  all." 

"The  cause  of  aU?     Of  what?" 

"Of  your  being  in  this  position.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  me,  you  would  have  gone  to  India,  as  our  imcle 
wished;  and  you  would  have  made  your  fortune,  and 
come  back  to  England  while  you  were  young;  and  you 
would  have  married,  and  been  happy." 

She  stopped  at  length  her  rapid,  passionate  utterance. 
Leonard  then  spoke  gently. 

"Happy!  My  little  sister,  what  is  it  that  you  call 
happiness?" 

"0,  I  know  —  I  know,  with  you  duty  is  always 
happiness." 

"Not  always;  not  often,  1  am  afraid,  to  this  restless, 
erring  humanity  which  is  so  strong  within  all  of  us. 
But,  Agnes,  there  was  no  war  between  duty  and  incli- 
nation in  my  case.    If  it  had  not  been  simply  right  to 
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stay  at  home,  and  be  a  brother  oiherwise  than  in  name 
to  my  sister,  I  might  have  done  it  from  pure  selfishness. 
Next  spring,  you  know,  wten  I  lose  my  little  sister,  1 
may  yet  go  to  India." 

«0  Leonard!" 

'*0  Agnes!**  He  laughed  at  her  the  pleasant  laugh 
of  one  who  loves  too  truly  to  be  less  than  tender  over 
the  foibles  of  the  beloved.  "All  this  time,  while  you 
are  eloquent  and  unreasonable,  my  tea  is  getting  cold, 
and  so  is  yours." 

Agnes  turned  slowly  round  to  the  tea-table.  Her 
face,  in  its  intent  thoughtfulness,  looked  like  her  bro- 
ther's for  the  time,  though  she  was  a  youthful-hearted 
woman  of  four-and-twenty,  and  he  a  man  of  thirty;  old- 
looking  for  his  years. 

"But^  for  all  that"  —  she  again  plunged  into  the 
forbidden  subject  —  "I  am  not  convinced,  brother." 

"Not  convinced  of  what?** 

"That  you  would  not  have  been  happier,  making 
your  way  abroad.     It  was  such  a  prospect!" 

"Spoken  like  a  man  of  business.  But  life  has  other 
phases  than  commerce.  I  was  never  meant  to  be  a 
homeless  seeker  for  fortune.  I  crave  more  nourishment 
for  heart  and  mind.  As  for  riches  and  luxury,  I  want 
none  of  them.  I  never  used  to  wish  for  them:  I  never 
will!" 

His  tone  grew  determined.  Agnes  looked  up  sur- 
prised, but  more  persuaded. 

"And  you  are  reaUy  happy  here,  and  thus?" 

"Happier  than  I  could  be  anywhere  else  in  the  wide 
world,"  he  answered,  '^th  a  fervour  that  sent  the  colour 
to  his  cheek,  the  light  to  his  eyes.  His  sister  looked  up 
into  his  face,  and  wa»  satisfied. 
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The  table  cleared,  Agnes  was  soon  at  work.  But 
before  Leonard  unclosed  Shakespeare  to  finish  the  Tempest, 
commenced  the  previous  evening,  the  girlish,  busy  tongue 
began  again  on  the  fruitful  theme  with  which  their  even- 
ing talk  had  commenced. 

"Brother,  Miss  Bellew  invited  me  to  go  and  see 
her." 

"Did  she?   Very  naturally." 

"What  sort  of  a  house  is  it?" 

"Their  villa  is  a  perfect  palace  of  taste  and  luxury. 
You  were  never  in  such  a  grand  house  in  your  life, 
Agnes.  Mr.  Bellew  is  one  of  our  merchant  princes,  you 
know.     He  likes  magnificfence,  and  his  house  — " 

"It  is  about  Mr.  Bellew  I  want  to  know,  not  his 
house.     Is  he  a  nice  man?*' 

^^Nice  is  such  a  young  lady*s  word,  I  am  afraid  of 
venturing  in  its  way.  He  is  a  handsome  old  man,  to 
begin  with.  His  face  expresses  the  qualities  I  have 
always  found  in  him  —  honour,  integrity,  straightforward 
truthfalness,  perseverance,  pride,  and  inflexible,  in- 
exorable will." 

"I  know  what  he  is  like,  very  well.  Is  Miss  BeUew 
an  only  child?" 

"She  has  a  brother;  a  boy  of  fourteen;  and  two  little 
sisters,  bom  when  her  mother  died." 

"And  she  is  a  mother  to  them?" 

"Almost,"  said  Leonard,  temperately.  "She  is  very 
good  —  very  loving  and  tender  over  them.  Her  mother 
left  them  in  her  charge.     She  fulfils  it  sswredly." 

"And  they  all  love  her  dearly?" 

"I  believe  so:  the  little  girls  do,  at  least.  Master 
Alfred  is,  I  should  think,  rather  difBlcult  to  deal  ynih. 
His  father  has  spoiled  him  ever  since  he  waa  bom." 
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**And  neglects  —  or  at  least,  thinks  little  of  his 
daughters?'' 

"!Prot  so  fast  Rosamond,  Miss  Bellew  is  the  very 
apple  of  her  father's  eye." 

"Is  she?"  said  Agnes,  thoughtfully. 

Leonard  opened  his  book,  and  began  taming  over 
the  pages. 

"And  her  name  is  Rosamond,"  she  pursued,  still 
musing,  her  work  lying  idle  in  her  lap.  "Rosa  mundi, 
Rose  of  the  world." 

"Even  so,"  said  Leonard,  gently,  "Rose  of  the  World." 
He  repeated  the  words  softly,  dreamily,  as  he  turned 
over  more  pages,  and  finally  settled  his  volume  and  him- 
self for  reading.  Then  his  voice  became  cadenced  to  a 
clear  and  equable  music,  as  he  began: 

There  be  some  sports  are  painful ;  bat  their  labour 
Delight  in  them  sets  off* 


CHAPTER  n/ 

A  WEEK  afterwards,  Agnes  went  to  spend  the  day 
with  Miss  Bellew.  It  was  looked  forward  to,  thought 
about,  counted  upon.  It  proved  one  of  those  rare  oc- 
casions when  the  anticipated  pleasure  falls  even  short  of 
its  reality.  At  least,  so  Agnes  thought;  when,  after  a 
long  day  that  had  seemed  short,  of  talk  and  music  books 
and  work,  she  and  Miss  Bellew  and  the  children  sat  at 
evening  in  the  drawing-room,  with  Mr.  BeUew  asleep  in 
his  arm-chair.  The  two  little  girls  were  at  their  sister's 
feet,  absorbed  in  a  fairy  tale.  Master  Alfred  was  equally 
well  amused  by  some  boyish  piece  of  science  which  his 
father  had  brought  him  that  evening.  Rosamond  and 
Agnes  sat  side  by  side  on  the  sofa.     The  night  was 
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bleak;  rain  falling,  and  gusts  of  wind  sobbing,  which 
reached  their  ears  eyen  in  their  curtained  and  cushioned 
splendour  of  ease. 

"My  brother  will  be  here  soon,"  said  Agnes. 

"Yes.     It  is  a  wild  night  for  him  to  come  so  far." 

**0!  he  does  not  mind  wild  weather.  He  even  likes 
it.  At  home,  he  often  used  to  go  out  in  the  midst  of 
storm  and  wind,  to  help  the  fishermen  draw  up  their 
boats  on  the  shore.  Once  he  went  out  in  a  little  boat 
to  save  the  people  out  of  a  wreck" 

"Did  he?" 

A  silence.  Curiously  enough,  this  theme  of  Leonard 
was  a  new  one  between  the  two  girls,  although  to  one 
of  them  at  least,  of  ever-present  interest. 

"You  must  have  loved  your  home  very  much,"  said 
Miss  Bellew  presently. 

"We  did  —  especially  Leonard.  He  looked  as  I 
never  saw  him  look  before  nor  since,  when  we  drove 
away  from  the  gate  of  our  house,  and  through  the  village. 
It  was  such  a  happy  home.  Perhaps,  one  day  we  may 
yet  have  it  again.** 

"You  and  your  brother?" 

"Yes;  or  Leonard,  at  least.  I  know  he  hopes  for  it, 
thinks  of  it,  determines  — " 

But  here  Agnes  stopped,  suddenly  conscious  how  un- 
wittingly confidential  she  had  become  with  her  new 
Mend,  She  looked  up,  and  Rosamond*s  eyes  met  her 
own.  Miss  Bellew's  was  a  face  that  looked  too  proud 
for  a  woman's,  until  she  smiled  or  spoke;  then  the  curves 
of  her  mouth  relaxed  into  a  graciousness  that  made  her 
whole  countenance  radiant  and  beautiful.  Now  the  face 
was  softened  into  absolute  sweetness.  Agnes  thought, it 
so  lovely  at  that  moment,  she  could  not  choose  but  look 
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at  it;  she  cotild  not  choose  but  feel  it  familiar,  and  her 
confidence  no  longer  seemed  unnatural  Neyertheless, 
she  paused. 

"You  are  not  afraid  of  talking  to  me?"  said  Rosa- 
mond, simply.  "Tell  me  more  of  your  old  home.  I 
know  you  must  like  to  talk  of  it,  and  I  like  to  listen.** 

And  so  Agnes  went  on  talking,  and  Rosamond  listened. 

It  was  natural  that  the  sister  should  insensibly  slide 
back  to  the  subject  of  her  brother.  Agnes  found  herself 
telling  Miss  Bellew  of  aU  the  circumstances  of  their 
position.  True,  none  needed  to  be  kept  secret,  and  most 
of  them  Rosamond  might  already  have  learned  from  her 
father.  Perhaps,  she  had.  However  that  might  be,  she 
kept  very  stiU,  while  Agnes  told  her  how  the  failure  of 
a  bank  soon  after  their  father's  death  had  ruined  them, 
and  how  at  first  Leonard  had  tried  to  support  his  mother 
and  sister  in  their  old  home  by  teaching  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

"But  our  mother  died;  and,  soon  after,  an  old  feiend 
of  my  father's  offered  Leonard  employment  in  translating, 
if  he  would  come  and  live  in  London.  So  we  left  the 
old  place,^  and  went  to  live  in  London  lodgings. 

"It  must  have  been  a  sad  change.** 

"In  many  respects  it  was<  And  then  our  rich  uncle 
FeUowes  wrote  to  offer  Leonard  a  share  in  some  great 
Indian  concern  of  his.  He  had  been  unfriendly  with 
the  family  for  years,  but  now  he  wrote.  And  when 
Leonard  declined, -he  sent  back  an  angry  letter,  re- 
nouncing all  connection  with  him  for  ever.'* 

"Your  brother  declined?** 

"Yes.  Shall  I  teU  you  why?  You  guess  —  he 
would  not  leave  me.  "We  two  were  alone  in  the  world 
then.     I  feel  ungrateful  sometimes.*' 
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She  paiised,  blushing. 

"Perhaps,  when  I  am  married,  Leonard  may  go  — ^ 

"To  India?" 

"Yes.  I  often  fancy  he  thinks  of  it  If  it  had  not 
been  for  me,  he  might  have  made  his  fortune  there  by 
this  time.  His  useless,  troublesome  sister,  who  now, 
after  aU,  will  leave  him!"  sighed  Agnes,  with  a  pensive 
look  in  her  brown  eyes. 

"You  are  to  be  married,  then?    Soon?" 

"In  the  spring,  when  his  ship  is  expected  home. 
He  is  a  sailor,"  added  she,  with  a  girlish  flush  and  a 
rapid  glance  at  her  companion. 

"Is  he?  And  will  he  have  to  go  to  sea  again  after 
you  are  married  —  to  leave  you?" 

"1^0,  indeed.  I  shall  go  with  him,  wherever  he 
goes.  ^0  need  —  no  right  —  no  reason  that  I  should 
Bver  leave  him  when  I  am  his  wife!"  cried  Agnes. 
"That  is  the  happiness!" 

Again  she  paused,  with  a  bright  blush.  Again  Rosa- 
mond's eyes  perused  her  face  with  a  kind  of  tender 
exultation  in  what  she  read  there.  Her  lips  parted,  as 
if  to  speak,  but  she  checked  the  impulse,  and  sat  mute; 
her  head  a  little  drooped,  her  hands  lightly  clasped  upon 
her  lap  —  musing,  most  likely. 

Leonard's  eyes  first  fell  on  that  fair  picture  as  he 
entered  the  room;  for  the  door  opened  noiselessly  —  as 
all  doote  were  educated  to  do  in  that  house  —  and  he 
stood  before  them  before  they  were  aware.  Both  the 
girls  started:  both  blushed.  Agnes  smiled  gladly  on 
seeing  her  brother.  Rosamond  moved  away  to  awaken 
her  father. 

Mr.  Bellew  became  conversational.  The  children 
were  summoned  to  bed,  and  tea-time  arrived. 
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Rosamond  presided  over  the  tea-table.  It  was  plea- 
sant to  see  her  at  its  duties,  all  the  snrroTmding  appoint- 
ments being,  after  their  several  ways,  in  graceful,  deli- 
cate, and  refined  harmony  with  herself.  She  said  little, 
even  to  Agnes,  who  sat  by  her  side.  She  appeared 
entirely  intent  on  the  office  before  her:  only  an  occasional 
lighting  up  of  the  dark  eyes,  a  radiant  flow  of  colour  to 
the  transparent  cheek  betrayed  that  she  listened  to  the 
animated  discourse  between  the  two  gentlemen.  Mr. 
Bellew  liked  talking  with  his  clerk;  he  was  too  clever 
himself  not  to  value  intellect  in  anoiher;  and  it  was  not 
the  first  agreeable  evening  he  had  owed  to  the  society 
of  Leonard  Eoss.  The  old  gentleman  was  intelligent, 
cultivated,  in  a  certain  sense,  and  sagacious.  All  his 
most  genial  characteristics  came  out  on  such  occasions. 
He  paid  studious  little  courtesies  to  Agnes;  he  was  kind 
€uid  Mendly  beyond  kindness  to  Leonard.  As  he  leaned 
back  in  his  velvet  chair,  his  fine  head  with  its  white 
hair,  his  clear  blue  eyes,  his  wellcut  features,  made  a 
pleasant  picture  of  flourishing  old  age.  All  the  harsher 
points  were  lost,  which  sometimes  made  his  hale  coun- 
tenance stem  and  hard  of  eispect,  even  to  cruelty. 

Agnes  had  thought  of  him  even  with  affection;  and 
of  Rosamond  her  appreciation  had  been  warm  even  to 
enthusiasm.  "Had  been,'*  for  things  were  changing  now, 
and  the  joy  of  the  time  seemed  slipping  away  from 
Leonard's  sister.  The  graceful  luxury  of  the  surround- 
ings satisfied  her  taste;  attracted  her  fancy,  as  before. 
Rosamond  sat  fair  and  brilliant,  like  a  star  shining  in 
the  midst  of  a  cloud,  or  a  diamond  set  in  snow  —  as 
Agnes  had  been  thinking  to  herself.  Leonard  was  there, 
too.  All  was  warmth:  glowing,  generous,  cordial  warmth. 
lYet  Agnes  felt  chilled,  and  was  no  longer  at  peace. 
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The  evening  went  by,  and  the  time  of  departure 
dxew  near.  Rosamond  took  Agnes  to  her  room.  That 
exquisite  little  dressing-room  had  delighted  Agnes  a  few 
hours  before.  The  rose-pink  hangings;  the  mirrors  with 
their  marble  consoles;  the  statuettes,  and  pictures,  and 
flowers,  and  porcelain;  the  birds  in  their  cages;  the 
jewels  and  trinkets;  the  rare  and  costly  trifles  tossed 
lavishly  about  —  all  this  had  pleased  simple  Agnes  to 
see.  Now,  she  marked  the  incongruity  of  her  own 
homely  bonnet  and  cloak  as  they  lay  on  the  embroidered 
couch.  Also,  for  the  first  time,  she  noted  the  contrast 
between  herself  and  her  hostess  as  they  were  both  re- 
flected in  one  of  the  long  glasses. 

Eosamond  took  her  hand. 

"Let  us  be  Mends,"  she  said,  with  a  certain  hesi- 
tating timidity,  very  xmusual  to  Miss  Bellew. 

A  little  while  before  Agnes  would  have  responded 
warmly, '  lovingly.  Now,  instinctively  she  shrunk  back. 
But  her  neid;  impulse  forbade  her  to  risk  the  chance  of 
giving  pain. 

"I  hope  so,"  she  answered  with  gentleness. 

Eosamond  kissed  her,  and  she  returned  the  kiss. 

Down  the  soft-carpeted  staircase  into  the  chastened 
glow  of  the  drawing-room  again,  with  its  purple  and  its 
gold,  and  its  grandeur  that  was  lost  in  the  refinement 
and  grace  that  reigned  over  alL  Good  night  to  the 
courtly,  white-haired  gentleman  who  stood  by  the  hearth; 
good  night  to  the  queen  of  the  palace  —  the  fairy  of  the 
enchanted  castle  —  the  lily  of  the  beautiful  garden.  Ro- 
samond looked  like  all  these  as  she  gave  her  hand,  first 
to  Agnes,  then  to  Leonard.  He  touched  it;  glanced,  not 
looked,  into  her  face,  and  turned  to  answer  some  casual 
inquiry  of  Mr.  Bellew.  The  bell  rang,  the  servant  waited; 
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the  brother  and  sister  descended  the  staircase.  At  its 
foot  they  were  arrested  by  Rosamond's  voice. 

"Stay,  Miss  Ross!  Agnes!  you  have  forgotten  your 
flowers/' 

She  came  flying  down  to  them,  holding  the  beautiful 
camellias  and  geraniums  clasped  to  her  breast.  Leonard 
stood  nearest  to  her;  and,  before  his  will  could  rise  to 
control  it,  his  impulse  —  passionate,  imperious,  over- 
whelming —  had  commanded  him  to  stretch  out  his 
hand.  He  took  the  flowers.  He  looked  at  her;  and,  for 
a  single  instant,  she  looked  at  him. 

There  was  no  second  good  night.  Agnes  twined  her 
arm  within  her  brother's.  They  were  out  in  the  cold, 
blank,  silent  night. 

CHAPTER  m. 

The  brother  and  sister  walked  rapidly.  The  rain 
had  ceased,  but  a  damp  mist  hung  over  everything.  The 
houses  looked  like  great,  gaunt  shadows;  the  street-lamps 
flared  with  a  sickly,  lurid  light;  the  park  they  had  to 
cross  was  a  dreary  wilderness,  haunted  with  strange 
shapes;  for  tree  and  gate  and  fence  looked  ghostly  in  the 
vaporous  air.  Agnes  shivered:  her  'brother  drew  her 
closer  to  his  side. 

"Are  you  cold?"  he  asked  anxiously.  They  were 
the  first  words  he  had  spoken  since  they  left  the  house. 

"I^o;  not  cold." 

A  pause. 

"You  have  had  a  pleasant  day?" 

"It  was  very  pleasant." 

Another  silence. 

"How  sweet  these  flowers  are!" 
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Agnes  caught  them  from  his  hand. 
"I  should  like  to  throw  them  away!"  she  said,  pas- 
sionately. 

Leonard  gently  reclaimed  them,  saying  nothing.  He 
did  not  inquire  the  reason  of  his  sister's  sudden  emotion; 
although  it  had  left  her  tremhling;  and,  once  or  twice,  a 
brief  strong  sob  escaped  from  her.     He  said  nothing. 

The  narrow,  dismal  street  was  reached  at  last.  They 
re-entered  their  home.  The  fire  shone  with  a  subdued 
glow;  two  or  three  books  l^y  on  the  table,  Agnes'  work- 
basket,  and  the  glass  of  flowers.  Leonard  lit  the  lamp, 
his  sister  sat  on  the  little  sofa,  and  took  up  a  letter  which 
had  arrived  in  their  absence.  But  he  only  handled  it 
mechanically;  looked  at  it  with  eyes  whose  vision  seemed 
introverted.  A  strange  expression  was  on  his  face;  such 
as  even  his  sister  had  never  seen  there  before.  It  was 
not  the  look  she  had  expected  —  had  dreaded  to  see. 
That  she  could  have  interpreted;  but  this  was  in  a  lan- 
guage of  which  she  held  no  key.  He  took  up  the 
glowing  flowers  he  had  brought  with  him,  he  regarded 
them  long  with  deep,  thoughtful  eyes.  Agnes  sprang 
to  him. 

"0!  put  them  away  —  put  them  away!" 
He  looked  into  her  face.  Her  pleading,  anguished 
look  forced  down  the  calm  front  with  which  he  strove  to 
meet  it.  So  he  only  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  gently 
pressed  her  head  against  his  shoulder,  blinding  the  en- 
treating eyes  that  saw  too  much.  Presently,  in  a  quiet 
voice,  he  said,  — 

"Yes,  Agnes.     I  will  put  them  away." 
In  a  changed  tone,  presently,  he  added: 
"You  are  tired,  and"  it  is  late.     We  will  not  sit  up 
longer." 
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"Oh!  brother,  toother!  you  are  cruel  to  me." 

"Am  I?  Do  I  pain  you  —  have  I  pained  you,  my 
poor  birdie?*' 

"Is  it  no  pain  to  see  you  suffering;  to  know  you 
miserable;  and  to  be  told  no  more?"  she  cried  with  the 
vehemence  of  her  quick,  impatient  nature. 

He  did  not  answer. 

"I  thoi^t  I  knew  my  brother's  heart,"  she  went  on, 
"even  as  he  knew  mine.  But  I  was  wrong  —  wrong. 
From  the  time  we  were  little  children  I  thought  we  had 
shared  every  trouble,  every  difficulty,  every  triaL  I  was 
proud,  glad  to  think  it.  But  you  have  been  in  sorrow 
and  I  never  knew;  you  are  unhappy  now,  and  you  try 
to  put  me  off  with  vague  words." 

"Agnes!  .You  are  not  right  in  this  reproach.  The 
confidence  you  claim  ought  not  to  have  been  yours. 
Simple  honesty  would  have  held  me  dumb,  if  other  feel- 
ings had  been  iusufficient.  I  had  no  right  to  indulge  in 
the  luxury  of  sympathy.  I  wiU  not  have  it  now.  I  do 
not  need  it.  Miserable  I  have  not  been;  for  I  have  done 
no  wrong.  N'o,  sister,  nor  will  I  do  wrong,"  —  he 
pushed  her  gently  from  him —  his  colour  rose,  his  voice 
took  a  new  tone,  —  "although  I  love  her!  I  love  her!" 
he  said,  "with  all  my  strength;  with  all  the  yearning  of 
my  soul;  although  I  am  the  one  who  loves  her  and  will 
love  her  truest  —  deepest  —  best;  although  aU  the  world 
love  her  too." 

He  stopped  abruptly,  seated  himself  and  shaded  his 
face  with  his  hand. 

"You  have  heard,"  he  said,  almost  sternly;  "you 
have  your  wish  now.  You  know  your  brother's  heart. 
If  I  lud  it  from  you  before  it  was  not  from  shame.  I 
am  not  $ishamed  of  loving  Bosamond  Bellew.    I  will 
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carry  my  love  for  her,  with  my  hope  of  heaven,  to  the 
grave;  pure  and  spotless,  God  helping  me.  And  the  life 
He  gave  me  shall  not  be  less  worthy,  even  if  it  be  less 
happy,  because  of  the  love." 

"Oh,  brother,  brother!"  Agnes  sobbed,  clinging  round 
his  neck,  "I  cannot  bear  it;  I,  that  am  so  happy,  to  see 
you  suffer." 

"My  child,  I  know  it  is  hard,"  he  said,  tenderly; 
"God  bless  you  for  the  love  that  makes  it  so." 

"Every  day,  every  time  you  see  her,  that  you  go 
there"  — 

"I  know.  Therefore,  when  my  little  bird  leaves  me 
for  her  own  happy  nest,  neict  spring  I  shall  go." 

"Where?" 

"Abroad  somewhere.  I  shall  easily  settle  where.  In 
the  meantime,  I  shall  not  go  there  again."  His  glance 
unconsciously  caught  the  flowers  that  lay  near  him  for  a 
single  instant.     He  rose  resolvedly. 

"Now,  remember,  no  word  henceforward."  He  kissed 
her  fondly,  then  led  her  gently,  but  irresistibly,  to  the 
door. 

"You  must  go  to  bed  now.     Good  night,  sister." 

"Good  night,  brother."  But  she  lingered  yet  a  few 
minutes,  —  then  she  went. 

Left  alone,  Leonard  Ross'  stood  beside  the  fire-place, 
leaning  his  head  against  the  high  mantelpiece.  His  hands 
clasped  themselves  together  very  tightly;  the  one  instmc- 
tive,  unconscious  demonstration  of  rending  pain. 

It  was  a  new  pain,  and  one  so  mingled  with  sweet- 
ness, that  it  defied  him  to  put  it  away.  For  a  brief 
space  he  had  tasted  of  a  joy  most  exquisite;  —  for  once 
at  least  his  life  had  risen  to  full  tide,  and  joy  had 
crowned  it  with  a  crest  of  light.     There  is  no  man  who 
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loves,  and  sees  for  the  first  time,  the  answering  electric 
look,  which  at  a  flash  shows  him  a  new  world  radiant 
and  glorious;  into  which  he  alone  may  enter;  over  which 
he  alone  holds  sovereignty  —  there  is  no  man,  beholding 
this,  but  would  feel  the  rapture  of  the  new  joy.  Leonard 
had  tasted  of  the  ecstasy:  now  came  the  recoil.  The  gate 
of  the  dream-land  had  closed  upon  him,  and  he  stood  in 
the  cold,  grey,  outside  world  again. 

In  tihat  grey  reality,  truths  now  made  themselves 
harshly  felt.  That  he  was  not  alone  in  this  love;  that 
it  was  requited;  soon  ceased  te  be  a  thought  of  sweet- 
ness: it  aggravated  te  terture,  it  lashed  even  te  fierce- 
ness. Por  the  first  time  the  cry  of  his  soul  was,  "It  is 
more  than  I  can  bear." 

Such  strife,  such  struggle  it  is  for  no  earthly  hand  te 
record.  Let  no  man  be  ashamed  if ,  in  his  calmer  latter 
days,  he  look  back  to  some  such  episode  in  his  early 
life.  Over  it,  be  sure,  angel  eyes  have  watehed,  with 
divine  compassion  for  the  suffering,  divine  exaltation  in 
the  victery. 

In  the  morning  Agnes  came  down,  with  looks  weU 
tutered  inte  cheerfulness.  Her  brother  stood  by  the 
window,  an  open  letter  in  his  hand.  He  was  very  pale, 
she  thought  te  herself.  He  kissed  her  as  usual,  then 
held  her  hand  still. 

"Agnes,"  said  he,  in  a  low  voice,  "I  have  only  now 
just  opened  this  letter." 

"It  was  here  last  night    Oh,  Leonard,  no  bad  news?" 

"Uncle  Fellowes  is  dead." 

"  Dead  —  Uncle  Fellowes  I ''  A  sudden  flash  of  thought 
made  her  heart  beat  quickly,  almost  to  suffocation.  She 
looked  up  in  her  brother's  face. 

"There  is  no  will,  and  I  am  the  heir  at  law.** 
Novels  and  Tales,  L  2 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 


A  FORTNIGHT  had  gone  by.  What  a  new-hued  time 
was  this!  What  a  wondrous  world  revolved  within  the 
circle  of  the  old  one.  New  life  —  new  air  —  new 
warmth,  light  and  lustre.  Although  the  days  were 
shortening  towards  the  year's  end,  and  sullen  clouds  hid 
constantly  the  vault  of  heaven,  and  sunshine  came  not 
through,  and  earth  grew  cold  in  the  shadpw. 

Leonard  Eoss  was  betrothed  to  Eosamond  Bellew. 
Her  father  was  surprised,  at  first:  —  acute  perceptions 
do  not  always  accompany  a  shrewd  intellect,  and  the 
merchant  might  have  gone  on  not  seeing  that  which  was 
before  his  eyes,  to  the  end  of  his  days.  He  was  sur- 
prised, and  at  first,  scarcely  pleased,  perhaps.  His  clerk 
suddenly  transformed  into  a  millionnaire  was  an  idea 
that  he  could  not  at  once  get  accustomed  to.  That  the 
millionnaire  should  become  his  son-in-law  was  more  easy 
of  acceptation.  Still  it  was  all  very  strange.  He  was 
confounded,  too,  by  his  daughter's  frank,  almost  proud, 
avowal  of  her  love  for  Leonard.  Of  course,  no  objections 
could  be  ui^ed:  he  gave  his  consent.  But  it  was  some 
time  before  he  grew  easy  under  the  new  state  of  things. 
It  was  curious;  puzzling;  perplexing,  he  thought,  that 
Leonard  Eoss  should  be  a  rich  man  —  able  to  marry  his 
daughter. 

To  Eosamond  and  Leonard  it  never  seemed  strange 
or  new..  They  were  very  happy.  That  golden  fortnight 
had  held  for  ttiem  riches  enough  to  dower  many  a  long 
life.  Existence  is  more  evenly  balanced  than  we  think. 
Perhaps  we  aU  drink  nectar  sometimes;  only  to  some  it 
comes  drop  by  drop,  sweetening  the  daily  draught;  while 
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others  quaff  it  from  the  fall  goblet  in  one  draught  and 
live,  thereafter,  on  the  remembered  glory. 

At  the  fortnights  end  Leonard  was  to  go  down 
to  Blishford,  the  lai^e  town  near  which  his  property 
lay,  and  where  his  uncle  had  died,  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  estate,  and  to  arrange  various  legal  matters 
in  connection,  not  only  with  it,  but  with  his  approaching 
marriage.  Two  weddings  would  take  place  early  in  the 
spring.  Agnes  was  to  be  claimed  by  her  sailor  lover, 
who  would  then  return  from  the  West  Indies,  and  Bo- 
samond  and  Leonard  were  to  be  married  at  the  same 
time.  The  fond  dream  of  many,  many  years  was  to  be 
realised;  and  the  birthplace  of  Leonard  was  to  be  the 
dear  home  to  which  he  would  take  his  bride.  He  de- 
scribed it  to  her,  again  and  again,  and  sketched  faithful 
vignettes  of  well-remembered  places  on  stray  scraps  of 
paper,  all  of  which  she  kept  and  treasured  as  the  cost- 
liest works  of  art.  She  listened,  never  tired  —  asking 
question  upon  question  with  the  persistency  of  an  interest 
that  could  never  be  exhausted,  for  it  arose  out  of  a  depth 
of  tenderness  that  could  never  be  fathomed. 

But  —  at  the  fortnights  end,  Leonard  was  to  go. 
The  time  came,  and  he  went.  Only  for  a  week  —  a 
week  would  suffice  for  everything,  and  he  was  to  be  back 
at  Christmas-time.  It  was  scarcely  like  a  parting,  Rosa- 
mond said;  although  her  lip  quivered  like  a  grieved 
child's,  and  her  eyes  shone  through  large  tears  she  tried 
hard  to  conceal. 

Nevertheless,  whether  at  first  or  at  last,  separation 
brings  with  it  the  inevitable  penalty  of  suffering,  and 
love  will  not  be  constrained  into  submission.  So  Rosa- 
mond ran  into  her  little  fairy  bower  and  could  not  be 
won  thence,  even  by  Agnes;   who,  it  had  been  planned, 
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was  to  stay  with  her  dumg  Xieonard's  absence,  and,  who 
would  fain  have  soothed  the  passionate  grief  away. 

Meanwhile  Leonard  pursued  his  journey;  thoughts, 
memories,  and  hopes,  thronging  his  brain;  new  feelings 
and  old,  stirring  at  his  heart.  Verily  there  can  be  few 
things, 

Sweeter  than  the  dream 
Dreamed  by  a  happy  man. 

Great  resolves  mixed  themselves  with  those  happy 
hopes;  ardent  yearnings  for  the  future,  yearnings  in 
which  self  was  the  beginning  but  not  the  end  of  aspi- 
ration. 

So  he  went  on  his  way  —  through  the  long  railway 
journey,  to  the  great,  looming,  London-like  town  near 
which  was  his  destination.  Business,  now,  grows  thick 
upon  him  —  we  may  leave  him  for  awhile: 

We  may  leave  him  sitting  in  the  old  oak-pannelled 
parlour,  with  its  quaint  furniture,  its  massive  chairs  and 
table,  and  carved  bureau;  the  room  that  had  been  his 
uncle's  study,  and  where,  as  the  grave  housekeeper  in- 
forms him,  her  master  transacted  all  his  business.  Large 
and  various  must  that  business  have  been.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  huge  property,  which  chiefly  consisted  of 
houses  in  Blishford,  was  only  part  of  it.  He  still  kept 
up  his  connection  with  the  merchant's  house  in  Calcutta 
wherein  he  had  originally  made  his  fortune;  he  had  large 
speculations  afl.oat,  grand  schemes,  even  at  the  very  time 
of  his  death  —  when  paralysis  cut  short  in  one  instant 
all  the  old  man's  hopes  and  ambitions  for  ever.  Leonard, 
during  the  days  he  passed  in  that  old  house,  thought 
often  with  much  marvelling  as  to  the  manner  of  man  his 
xinknown  u^cle  had  been.  He  asked  many  questions  of 
the  demure  housekeeper. 
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"He  was  a  hard  gentleman,  sir,  though  I  say  ft. 
Many  a  tiine,  in  the  bad  winters,  with  fever  about,  arid 
half  Blishf(»rd  a'most  driven  to  famine,  he's  been  begged 
of  for  money  to  help  the  pocMr;  and  he,  out  of  all  his 
wealth,  would  never  give  a  fraction.  And  his  poor 
tenants  in  some  o'  them  miserable  courts  and  places  — 
where  a  body  hardly  likes  to  go,  they're  so  foul  and 
wretched  —  if  in  the  worst  of  times  they  were  backward 
witti  their  rent,  it  fared  sorely  witti  them." 

Leonard  heard  and  mused  within  himself,  gravely 
and  sadly,  for  a  long  time  as  he  pursued  his  task  of 
examining  the  papers,  letters,  deeds  and  memoranda, 
which  had  been  kept  for  the  heir's  arrival,  with  the 
lawyer's  seal  affixed  upon  the  locks  of  the  drawers  which 
held  them. 

So,  in  ttie  old  oak-panelled  parlour,  with  the  bronze 
lamp  shedding  a  flickering  light  on  the  carved  bureau, 
and  the  thoughtful  face  bent  over  it  with  the  firelight 
glowing  in  the  wide  grate,  and  the  polished  walls  shining 
with  a  dark  resplendence,  —  we  leave  him  until  to- 
morrow. 

CHAPTER  V. 

A  wiNTHT  night  in  the  outskirts  of  London,  snow  on 
the  ground;  deep  already,  and  deepening  at  evwy  mo- 
ment. The  air  is  thick  with  large  flakes  that  fall  noise* 
less  on  road  and  pavement,  on  house-roof  and  church 
steeple,  on  pilLared  porch  and  garden  wall.  It  was  bit- 
terly cold.  The  snow  that  had  fallen  was  not  soft,  but 
ftozeti  into  a  cruel  hardness.  Footsteps  left  hardly  any 
imprint  in  it,  and  the  track  of  wheels  and  horses'  hoof^ 
thact  the  day's  traffic  had  left  had  been  lioag  since  eflaoed. 
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and  no  new  yehides  came  down  the  quiet  district  to 
renew  them.  Houses,  houses,  houses  on  all  sides,  but 
jealously  closed:  only  a  hall  lamp  shining  at  rare  inter- 
vals through  a  fanUght.  No  cheerful  glow  came  through 
crimson  curtains,  a  generous  contingent  from  some  warm 
cosy  nest  to  the  bleak,  bare,  outside  night.  All  without 
is  silent,  blank,  chill.  What  is  it  within  one  of  these 
"handsome  houses,  where  the  wealthy *'  City  men  and 
merchants  dwell?  For  this  is  a  suburb  of  "first  class 
villa  residences.*' 

Through  the  blinding  snow  —  through  the  relentless 
biting  cold,  a  gentleman  who,  having  newly  emerged 
from  a  neighbouring  omnibus,  aflPorded  a  black  relief  to 
the  unmitigated  pallor  of  surrounding  things,  dashed  on, 
very  quickly  and  determinedly.  His  colour  was  fast 
changing  however,  first  to  iron  grey,  then  to  pepper  and 
salt,  and  finally  to  salt  by  itself.  He  reached  his  desti- 
nation, rang  at  the  beU,  as  he  entered  by  a  wide  gate 
into  what  under  its  white  masquerade  dress,  seemed  to 
be  a  garden  and  shrubberies:  then  sprung  up  some  steps, 
knocked  loudly  at  a  door  whose  massive  oak  and  awful 
knobs  ,even  the  snow  had  respected,  and  shook  himself 
free  from  the  cloudy  flakes  that  covered  him.  One  more 
look  out  into  the  forbidding  night;  one  more  instinctive 
shiver  and  shrinking  from  the  rude  gust  that  came,  with 
snow  for  its  ally,  right  in  his  face.  Then  the  door  flew 
open  and  he  stepped  in.  The  massive  portal  closed  be- 
hind him.  Where  was  the  harsh  night  gone?  What 
had  become  of  the  incarnate  dreariness?  the  black  vault 
above;  the  lurid  desolation  of  the  world  below? 

Here  was  a  wide  hall,  weU  lit  by  two  swinging  lamps 
of  painted  glass,  that  looked  like  ripe  summer  fruits 
banging  from  a  garden  wall;  pictures  rich  and  warm  in 
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colour;  and  one  or  two  statues.  A  fair  white  Welcome 
stood  on  one  side^  holding  out  her  hands  and  smiling 
with  her  lip,  her  eyes,  her  brow,  with  every  curve  of 
her  gracious  face  and  figure;  and  a  Peace,  not  needing 
to  smile,  her  look  was  so  serene,  with  her  arms  folded 
purely  over  the  book  she  held  to  her  breast,  and  her 
olive -wreath  changed  for  one  of  Christmas  holly,  red- 
berried,  shining-leaved,  that  another  hand  than  the  sculp- 
tor's had  placed  there.  Evergreens  decked  the  waUs, 
the  picture-frames,  the  lamps;  —  and  the  fragrance  of 
bay-leaves  scented  the  warm  air.  The  newly-arrived 
guest  looked  round;  as  if  with  dazzled  eyes,  he  passed 
his  hand  across  his  brow,  —  wlule  the  servant  relieved 
him  of  his  hat  and  his  cloak.  And  now,  sound  begins 
to  add  itself  to  the  other  accompaniments  of  the  scene: 
a  warm,  happy  murmur  of  voices,  through  which,  pre- 
s^itly,  a  light,  tremulous,  girlish  laugh  is  embroidered 
like  a  silver  thread  on  crimson.  And  then  some  cunning 
hand  evokes  a  passionate  flood  of  sound  from  the  piano- 
forte: it  rises,  it  sinks,  and  jswells,  and  rises  again,  and 
falls  in  tiny  crystal  droplets,  and  then  ceases.  For 
the  dining-room  door  has  been  opened,  and  our  sometime 
wayfarer  in  the  snow  has  entered. 

A  lai^  room,  glowing  warmly  with  crimson,  and 
opening  into  a  smaller  one,  beyond  which  again  the  faint 
light  of  a  pendant  lamp  reveals  a  tiny  conservatory. 
They  are  seated  round  the  blazing  fire  in  the  first  room, 
all  but  the  one  who  stands  by  the  piano  —  her  white 
fimgers  yet  poised  over  the  ivory  keys.  A  hale,  hand- 
some old  man,  two  little  girls  nestling  on  the  hearth-rug, 
very  fairy  princesses,  of  blue  eyes,  golden  hair^  and 
dainty  apparel;  an  older  boy  poring  over  a  book,  and 
bright-faced  Agnes  Boss,  her  look  alert  and  flashing,  her 
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whole  oountenance  Iradiant  and  happy,  seated  on  the  8of% 
ihe  otiier  place  on  which  has  been  just  yacated  by  Bosa* 
mond. 

Oh,  happiest  Eosamondl  She  looked  up  and  saw  the 
figure  standing  in  the  doorway. 

"Leonard!  Oh,  I  knew  it  was  you." 

They  gathered  round  him:  his  sister,  with  a  fond 
embrace;  the  children,  in  much  demonstrative  glee;  even 
slow-moving  Mr.  Bellew  rose  from  his  chair,  and  met 
him  with  outstretched  hand. 

"The  train  was  late,"  he  observed,  as  he  seated  him- 
self. "Delayed  one  hour  by  the  great  snows."  Agnes 
made  Leonard  take  her  place.  He  sat  beside  Eosamond 
on  the  sofa,  and  then  his  sister  attacked  him  volubly 
with  inquiries  as  to  how  he  had  travelled?  was  he  tired? 
had  he  dined?  But  the  questions  answered,  he  leaned 
back,  glad  to  be  silent,  perhaps.  The  picture  was  com- 
plete. Laughing  children,  the  sweep  of  soft  rich  drapery, 
the  pearl-like  light  of  lamps,  the  cordial  sound  of  the 
flaming  fire,  and  ihe  sweet  luscious  odours  that  stole  in 
from  the  neighbouring  flowers:  luxurious  allurements  and 
gratifications  for  the  senses,  refined  and  subtle  as  the 
tastes  they  wooed  and  won  —  all  were  here. 

liOonard  again  passed  his  hand  over  his  brow. 

"Dearest,  you  are  tired,"  whispered  Rosamond,  bend* 
ing  close  to  him  in  sweet,  sudden  anxiety.  Her  hand 
timidly  touched  his  shoulder.  He  took  it  in  his  own, 
and  looked  at  it;  the  fair,  soft,  little  hand,  the  delicate 
wrist  well  guarded  by  its  outer  sleeve  of  purple  silk,  and 
within  that,  drooping  frills  of  finest  lace,  and  a  shining 
bracelet  of  gold  Ihickly  set  with  emeralds,  clasped  about 
it,  and  ever  and  anon  slipping  up  the  round  arm.  Fair 
Utae  handl 
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Leonard  looked  at  it;  then  at  her  sweet  face,  where 
a  faint  flush  was  gathering  and  fiading,  and  then  glowing 
again,  like  sun-rays  upon  snow.  Then  he  looked  round 
the  room,  and  finally  his  gaze  rested  full  on  the  face  of 
Mr.  Bellew,  his  host,  and  future  father-iu-law.  No  sign 
of  wearibess  in  Leonard  now.  There  was  even  more 
than  usual  energy  and  vigour  in  his  face;  he  rose  erect 
in  his  seat,  still  holding  the  little  hand  in  his,  still 
gazing  at  the  old  merchants  placid,  well-favoured  coun- 
tenance. 

"It  is  a  bitter  night,  outside,"  Lecmard  said.,  "It  will 
be  a  hard  winter." 

"Hard  winter,  truly!*'  observed  Mr.  Bellew.  "My 
horses  fell  three  times  this  morning.  At  last  I  had  to 
get  out  and  walk  a  street* s  length  to  the  counting-house. 
Have  you  had  any  adventures,  Leonard?" 

"Not  of  that  kind,"  replied  he,  the  faintest  smile 
quivering  at  his  mouth. 

"No.  But  we  look  for  something  more  stirring  from 
you,  who  have  been  away  ten  days;  in  that  romantic 
manufacturing  district,  too.  How  did  you  leave  BHsh- 
ford?" 

"Cleaner  than  it  had  ever  been  in  its  life,  I  think, 
for  the  snow  fell  even  faster  than  the  dirt." 

"All  business  satisfactorily  settled?"  Mr.  Bellew  asked, 
en  passant. 

"The  business  it  settled." 

"Come,  come;  you  needn't  blush,  Rosamond!"  said 
Mr.  Bellew,  who  seemed  genial  even  to  jocularity  on  this 
occasion.  "So  much  of  the  preliminaries  over,  then. 
"Well  —  well  —  well.  Miss  Agnes,  shall  I  give  you  this 
hand-screen?" 

The  old  gentleman  bent  forward,  always  studiously 
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polite  to  his  fSedr  guest.  It  was  curious  to  watch  his 
grave  face  relax  into  a  smile  of  stately ,  Grandisonian 
courtesy,  while  all  the  time  the  shrewd  eyes  shone,  the 
inflexible  mouth  was  firm  and  hard. 

*'Papa,  papa!"  cried  one  little  fairy  who  tumbled 
roimd  on  the  hearth-rug  —  a  tiny  bundle  of  azure  silk 
and  lace  —  with  a  rosy  face  beaming  up  in  eager  in- 
quiry, "Is  it  true,  papa,  is  Bosamond  to  be  married 
soon?'' 

"And  wiU  she  go  away?''  chimed  in  the  other,  "and 
won't  she  be  our  very  own,  any  more?" 

Rosamond  rose.  She  might  be  excused  for  seeking 
her  work  from  a  table  in  the  inner  room,  pending  the 
answer  to  these  inquiries.  But  Leonard  followed  her  — 
Leonard  drew  her  yet  further  away  —  into  the  little 
conservatory,  at  one  side  of  which  Rosamond  was  ac- 
customed to  sit  and  read  or  write  or  work.  Her  little 
desk  was  there  now;  her  chair  stood  beside  it,  and  a 
white  vase  with  a  single  crimson  rose  in  it.  She  took 
this  last  in  her  hand,  and  examined  it  with  great  atten- 
tion. 

"It  is  for  you,"  she  said,  softly.  "I  have  watched  it 
budding  day  after  day,  and  this  very  morning  it  opened. 
It  knew  you  were  coming,  you  see.  I  had  taught  it  to 
know." 

"Shall  we  sit  here  awhile?"  said  Leonard.  "I  like 
this  place.     It  is  pleasant  to  be  here." 

"And  remember,"  said  she,  "you  have  everything  to 
tell  me." 

He  started.  She  smiled  up  at  him,  in  the  very  over- 
flowing of  contentment. 

"Oh,  I  have  so  much  to  hear!"  she  went  on,  gaily, 
"the  history  of  ten  days,  the  full^  true,  and  particular 
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history.  You  know  it  is  of  no  use  to  attempt  to  satisfy 
me  with  less.     So  begin,  do  begin.** 

She  sat  down,  and  he  took  his  place  beside  her* 
Such  a  serene,  sweet  face  was  drooped  from  his  gaze, 
such  quiyering  happiness  played  about  the  rosy  mouth. 
There  was  a  brief  silence:  they  could  hear  the  children's 
voices  in  the  other  room,  and  Agnes'  yivacious  tojies 
clear  above  the  rest. 

"She  is  telling  them  a  story,"  said  Rosamond,  "and 
I  am  going  to  heax  my  own  special  story  —  am  I  not?" 

Leonard's  voice,  stedfast  and  sustained,  vibrated  on 
the  murmur  of  distant  sound  with  special  distinctness. 

"Yes,  darling,  you  shall  be  told." 

Something  in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  an  indefinite,  in- 
describable something,  smote  Rosamond's  quick  sense. 
The  shy  happiness  faded  from  her  face;  she  looked  up 
with  a  swift  appealing  glance  —  a  sort  of  helpless  de- 
precation of  ill. 

"Leonard!  What  is  it?" 

"I  wiU  teU  you  aU,  my  Rosamond.  My  Rosamond," 
he  repeated  fondly,  with  a  quiet  smile,  that  insensibly 
smoothed  away,  for  the  moment,  the  trouble  in  her  face. 
He  held  her  hand  close,  and  began. 

"You  are  to  see  me,  then,  going  through  that  won- 
derful town,  at  once  so  rich  and  so  squalid  —  so  magni- 
ficent and  so  miserable,  with  its  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  inhabitants  mostly  poor  —  many  of  them  desti- 
tute —  some  even  despairing.  Through  the  dark,  dismal 
streets,  where  all  the  falling  snow  was  polluted  by  smoke 
and  filth,  and  even  through  the  frost  the  air  was  heavy 
and  impure.  Past  miserable  dwellings  —  hovels,  where 
people  seemed  festering,  not  living;  where  I  saw  gaunt 
figures  moving  about  with  wretched  faces,  ashen-hued  — 
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witli  glaring  eyes,  and  sunken,  hollow  clie%ks.  I  saw 
their  hungry,  fierce  looks  as  they  passed  me  by  —  thesfe 
creatures  that  want,  and  disease,  and  ignorance  together 
seemed  to  have  left  scarcely  human.  Rosamond,  my 
heart  swelled  as  I  saw  them,  and  knew  that  the  avarice 
and  cold-heartedness  of  my  imcle  had  helped  to  make 
them  so.  I  thought  that  in  the  days  to  come,  life  shcmld 
hold  better  things  for  them,  that  I  would  repair  the  inr 
juries  —  right  the  injustice  that  he  had  done." 

"Ah  —  your  uncle^s  property  was  in  those  miser- 
able streets?" 

"Chiefly.  —  I  planned  great  benefactions,  I  imagined 
gigantic  schemes  of  improvement.  In  my  mind  I  looked 
on  the  same  places  —  and  the  people  in  them  ten  years 
hence.  I  thought  how  we  would  work  together  to  help 
them  —  minds  and  bodies." 

"And  we  will  —  we  will!"  cried  Eosamond,  with 
unconscious  apprehension  giving  poignance  to  her  tone. 

"Ay,  love,  if  it  please  God."  He  stopped  a  little 
after  those  lowly-uttered  words.     Then  he  resumed. 

"From  thoughts,  dreams,  plans  like  these,  I  went 
back  to  Woolthorpe,  the  old  house  where  my  imcle  lived 
his  latter  years,  and  died.  I  went  back,  thinking  of 
these  poor  souls'  misery,  which  I  was  to  alleviate  througk 
my  great  happiness.  That  was  last  night,  darling.  Last 
night,  at  this  time,  I  was  thinking  to  myself  of  thin 
nighfs  joy  of  return."  He  went  on  more  rc^idly.  "And 
I  set  to  work,  tying  up  papers,  arranging  the  deeds  and 
parchments  with  which  the  old  bureau  was  full,  and 
which  the  lawyers  and  I  had  been  busy  over  for  many 
days.  I  had  just  finished;  I  was  closing  one  of  the 
small  inner  drawers,  which  slightly  resisted  the  effort 
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I  pressed  it  baider,  and  toucbed  some  secret  spring,  it 
seems,  and  a  side  drawer  sprang  open." 

"How  strange!"  said  Bosamond. 

"A  paper  lay  there,  carefolly  folded,  not  very  long 
^ce  written.  I  saw  my  uncle's  bold  signature  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page.  I  think  I  knew  what  it  was  before 
I  opened  it  and  read."  He  passed  an  instant  and  drew 
breath.  "It  was  my  uncle's  will,  which  they  had  vainly 
sought,  and  could  not  find." 

"Yes  —  but  —  I  do  not  understand  — "  She 
faltered,  for  she  saw  in  his  face  ample  interpretation  of 
aU  the  rest. 

"It  was  a  will  in  his  own  handwriting,  dated  a  very 
few  weeks  before  his  death.  A  will,  by  which  he  leaves 
all  his  property  in  the  chaise  of  trustees  for  the  benefit 
of  charities  in  BUshford,  and  elsewhere;  but  especially 
to  found  institutions,  hospitals,  and  asylums  in  that 
wretched  town.  You  see,  Eosamond,  my  schemes  were 
anticipated.  Eemorse'  came  to  the  poor  old  man,  and  a 
yearning  to  do  something  by  his  death  that  might  al- 
leviate the  wretchedness  he  had  helped  to  increase 
during  his  life!  God  knows  the  secrets  of  his  heart;  it 
was  not  all  hard." 

"But,  youV 

"I  and  Agnes  are  mentioned  in  the  will  —  five  hun- 
dred pounds  is  left  to  each  of  us.  Also,  enclosed  with 
it  was  a  letter  to  his  former  partner  in  Calcutta,  recom- 
mending me  to  him.  It  was  always  his  wish  that  I 
should  go  there." 

"Leonard!  don't  speak  in  that  manner!  Leonard! 
Leonard!"  She  turned  upon  him  her  pale,  agonised  face. 
She  caught  his  arm  feebly,  looking  round  with  an  im- 
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piormg,  searching  look.  "Wait  a  little,  I  cannot,  cannot 
understand  yet." 

"Rosamond!" 

"No,  no,"  she  cried  hastily,  "don't  try  to  tell  me." 

He  put  his  arm  round  her,  hut,  in  the  action,  his 
calmness  fled^  from  him.  He  leaned  his  head  down  on 
his  hands;  he  hid  his  face.  One  sudden,  passionate 
groan  e|jcaped  him.  Then  was  silence,  through  which 
they  could  hear  Mr.  Belle w*s  voice,  grave,  deliberate, 
and  decided,  and  the  children's  musical  treble  blending 
with  it.  Twice  Rosamond  tried  to  speak,  but  the  words 
died  away,  unuttered.  A  strange,  almost  fierce  look,  un- 
natural to  see  on  her  girlish  face,  quivered  about  every 
feature.     At  last  she  whispered: 

"Will  this  separate  us?  Do  you  mean  that?** 

"Do  I  mean  it?" 

"Because,"  she  went  on,  hurriedly,  but  still  in*  a 
whisper,  "if  it  is  done,  it  will  be  done  by  you.  There 
is  no  one  else  to  do  it;  no  one  —  no  one  else  who 
could  — "     She  stopped. 

Leonard  looked  up.  With  her  two  little  hands  she 
clasped  his  brow  so  that  he  could  not  look  at  her. 
And  the  mutinous,  half-frenzied  look  still  grew,  and  grew. 

"It  is  not  right,  it  cannot  be  right,"  she  said  me- 
chaniftaUy.     "God  could  never  intend  — " 

"Hush!  Let  us  look  steadily  at  our  fate;  let  us  meet 
it,  since  it  must  he  met,  —  submissively."' 

"What  is  our  fate  to  be,  then?"  she  asked,  abruptly; 
"it  is  for  you  to  decide." 

He  did  not  understand  her  meaning,  though  he 
thought  he  did. 

"No,  Rosamond,  it  is  for  neither  you  nor  me  to  de- 
cide.    It  is  already  fixed." 
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"Does  anyone  know  of  —  of  this  will  beside  you?** ! 
she  said,  quickly. 

"No  one.  The  person  who  must  first  be  informed 
Kves  in  London.     I  shall  go  to  him  to-morrow." 

"No!"  she  said,  imperatively,  and  paused.  "No," 
she  said  again,  imploringly,  ^nghtened  at  Leonard's 
silence. 

"Rosamond!" 

"We  —  we  could  do  all  he  wished,"  she  whispered, 
while  a  burning  spot  rose  on  each  cheek,  "even  as  you 
planned  before,  before  you  found  — .  It  would  be  no 
wrong  done  to  any  human  being.     Leonard,  Leonard?" 

He  drew  her  closely  to  him,  and  kissed  her  forehead 
with  a  sad,  tender  pain  expressed  in  his  look. 

"Leonard!  0,  speak  to  me!" 

"Wait.     Think  a  little." 

"Thiuk!"  She  broke  from  his  arms,  and  looked  up 
in  his  face  in  cold  reproach.  "Can  you  think  of  what  is 
the  issue  of  aU  this?  Do  you  love  me  less  entirely  then, 
than  I  love  you?  Anything,  everything,  is  to  me  better, 
nobler,  truer  than  that  we  should  part.  Wei  It  is  not 
one  little  month  since  we  first  learned  to  say  that  word. 
I  had  known  it  and  uttered  It  in  my  heart,  long,  long 
before.  I*  knew  you  must  love  me  by  the  strength  of 
my  own  love.  I  knew  we  were  one.  Heaven  made  us 
so.  —  Yet  you  would  part  xis!  You  could  bear  to 
do  it!" 

"I  could  bear  to  do  it,"  Leonard  repeated  slowly, 
looking  at  her  ^^ because  we  are  one.** 

She  stretched  out  her  arms  in  a  sort  of  helpless, 
passionate  appeal.  Her  hand  touched  the  crimson  rose, 
smiling  in  goi^eous  fulness  and  completeness  from  its 
crystal  vase.     She  looked  at  it  for  a  nunute,  then  —  her 
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hce  changed.  The  dilated  eyes  softiened,  the  fiery  spot 
faded  from  her  cheek.  The  frantic  passion  was  dying 
out.  The  first  instinct  of  rebellion  was  yielding  to  the 
truer,  purer,  woman-nature.  She  bent  her  head  down 
into  her  hands. 

"We  were  so  happy,  so  happy.  God  pity  uSy!**  she 
said;  and  the  tears  came  plenteously  and  tenderly.  And 
Leonard,  in  his  soul,  cried  "God  help  us,  strengthen  us!" 
For  he  needed  both  help  and  strength.  In  a  little  while 
she  knelt  closely  beside  him,  her  head  leaning  on  his 
breast,  weeping  out  the  passion  that  had  burned  so 
fiercely  as  to  convulse  the  delicate  frame  wherein  it 
fiamed.  Presently  when  Leonard  spoke,  his  low  voice 
seemed  gradually  to  still  the  sobs.  She  looked  up  — 
with  the  old  sweet  look,  that  for  him  her  face  had  al- 
ways worn.  It  almost  struck  down  his  courage  to  see 
it.  With  a  flash  came  the  thought  of  the  coming  life  — ■ 
life  without  her.  What  that  riieant  to  him,  only  his 
own  heart  could  tell.  For  a  brief  space  he  wrestled 
with  that  heart.  It  was  mutinous,  it  resisted  the  crush- 
ing fate  that  loomed  heavy  and  dark  before  it.  All  the 
strong  passion  of  his  man's  nature  roused  itself,  and  re- 
belled against  the  suffering.  It  fought  fiercely,  it 
struggled  with  desperate  strength.  It  cried  out  against 
the  weary  years;  the  desolate  cruel  time  that  was  coming. 
How  often  do  we  recoil  thus  from  the  time  that  is  coming. 
Why.  do  we  not  remember  that  we  live  in  eternity,  and 
so,  —  be  patient? 

Some  such  tiiought  came  to  Leonard,  and  helped  to 
still  the  tumult.  And  Rosamond  did  not  guess  what 
had  passed  during  those  moments  that  he  remained  so 
still,  —  shading  his  face  with  his  hand.     She  did  not 
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know  all  the  meaning  of  the  uplifted  look  with  which 
he  tamed  to  her  again.     And  he  only  said, 

"Bosamond,  my  Rosamond!  "We  will  have  courage." 
Then  they  heard  the  children  calling  them. 

"I  will  not  go  back,  in  there,"  Rosamond  said  faintly. 
She  laid  her  hand  on  the  side-door  that  led  into  Hie 
corridor.  But  suddenly,  she  remembered  —  what  it  would 
be  when  next  she  saw  him,  and  she  shrunk  back  with 
a  low  cry. 

He  bent  over  her.  He  folded  her  in  his  arms.  As 
a  mother  that  yearns  to  her  child,  with  a  tenderness  as 
pure,  a  sorrow  as  sacred,  Leonard  held  his  betrothed 
closely  strained  to  his  heart.  Again  he  said,  and  with  a 
kind  of  stem  resolve,  as  to  himself:  — 

""We  will  have  courage!" 

Then  he  let  her  go. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

*  Two  months  more,  and  Leonard  Ross  was  on  his  way 
to  India.  He  only  waited  for  his  sister's  marriage. 
Then  he  went.  There  is  little  need  to  relate  the  history 
of  those  •  two  months.  For  Rosamond  they  held  much 
strife,  struggle,  and  passionate  but  impotent  resistance. 
It  was  Leonard  who  had  to  teach  her  what  he,  alas! 
needed  all  his  strength  of  manhood  to  recognise  with 
tsubmission;  that  in  patience  and  power  of  endurance 
lay  their  hope,  and  not  in  rebellious  strivings  against 
the  inevitable.  That  it  was  inevitable  they  both  felt, 
Leonard  from  the  first,  and  Rosamond  later:  there  was 
no  possibility  of  tampering  with  the  circumstances  be- 
fore them,  unless  by  a  dereliction  from  that  straight  path 
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of  truth  and  honour  which  had  ever  been  iSke  m>eaimKf 
of  Leonard's  life. 

So,  they  parted.  Paxted,  knowing  in  how  full,  and 
deep,  and  wide  a  sense  of  parting.  Agnes,  married  to 
her  sailor  lover  would  be  wandering  about  the  world  for 
years  to  come,  —  that  link  of  possible  communication 
was  broken.  And  Mr.  BeUew  in  the  midst  of  his  bland 
courtesy,  contrived  to  take  his  measures  decisively  and 
surely.  Yery  soon  after  the  disclosure  of  what  he  called 
"the  truly  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  case,*'  he 
removed  his  household  to  an  estate  of  his  ia  ComwalL 
He  laid  down  no  stringent  rules,  he  impressed  no  stem 
commands;  but  with  the  quiet,  cruel,  cold  shrewdness 
which  ever  went  hand  in  hand  with  his  indomitable 
will,  he  ensured  the  absolute  and  entire  cessation  of  all 
intercourse  between  his  daughter  and  her  lover.  .Rosa- 
mond, high-spirited  and  resolute  as  she  was,  could  not 
combat  with  the  experienced  and  gentlemanly  scheming 
that  her  father  employed  when  he  chose.  Leonard  was 
almost  equally  at  fault;  for,  though  he  knew  the  cha- 
racfjpr  he  had  to  cope  with,  it  was  only  with  the  theo- 
retical knowledge  that  the  penetration  of  a  good  man 
has  into  the  nature  of  a  worldly  and  designing  one. 

Mr.  BeUew  gained  credit  for  much  magnanimity  in 
permitting  Leonard  to^  write  once,  once  only,  before  he 
left  England.  The  letter  was  written,  but  it  never 
reached  her.  She  saw  that  the  ship  had  sailed  in  which 
she  knew  he  was  to  go.  She  even  heard  of  his  em- 
barkation from  poor  Agnes,  bridal  Agnes;  torn  between 
conflicting  joy  and  grief,  the  union  with  her  lover,  and 
the  parting  with  her  l»X)ther. 

After  that,  a  blank.  The  grave  itself,  it  seemed^ 
could  not  have  divided  th^m  more  surely. 
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jfe  the  aolituie  of  the  wild  searshore,  with  her  littte 
fidaters  for  her  eompaoiooB,  Bosamond  learned  acqnaint- 
aace  with  the  face  of  her  sorrow."  There  ik^  quiet 
capaei^  to  endure,  grew  and  waxed  strong  upon  the 
ashes  of  the  fiery  emotions  which  had  at  first  spent  her 
strength.  Leonard  had  said,  in  aJbnost  tkd  last  words 
his  voice  had  home  to  her: 

"Have  |io  fear.     We  can  bear  it.'* 

Nevertheless,  there  were  seasons  of  exquisite  pain  — 
of  ineflSable  weariness  and  desolation,  when  the  face  of 
Consolation  waa  hid  from  her,  and  the  presence  of  Peace 
was  'Uo  longer  with  her.  Seasons  of  doubt,  of  self- 
upbraidings  —  when  she  could  fain  Jtiave  called  herself 
traitress  to  the  great  truth  of  her  life;  and,  in  bitterness 
and  scorn  looked  on  the  submission  which  she  had 
learned  so  hardly.  But  one  ddubt  never  came  to  her  — 
the  eruelest,  the  worst  pang  was  spared.  Neict  to  her 
trust  in  Heaven  was  her  faith  in  Leonard.  After  all, 
she  who  loves  tiius,  is  happy.  v 

Meaawhile,  th^:e  came  many  suiteaB  to  Miss  Bellow, 
9xA  even  when  her  youthful  radiance  had  faded,  as  it 
did  fade  sooner  than  it  should  have  jdone,  many  came. 
And  her  father  chafed  wrathfully  at  the  whimsical  ob- 
etinflcy  of  woman-nature,  but  nodded  his  head  wisely 
the  while,  saying,  "In  time  —  oh,  in  time!" 

At  length,  one  strange,  wonderful  day,  tiiere  came 
to  Eosamond  a  letter.  Leonard  wrote,  openly  and  with 
no  attempt  at  disguise  —  it  was  singular  that,  so  s^at, 
the  letter  ever  reached  her.  But  it  came  —  she  had 
it,  this  absolute,  tangible,  visible  thought  from  him  ta 
her.  Only  a  few  words  —  but  there  could  be  no  mcwre 
to  Bosamond  than  they  held  for  her.  He  said  —  "Tell 
Mr.  Bellew  I  have  written.    I  do  not  seek  to  dec^ve^ 
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him,  as  you  know,  my  Rosamond.  But  I  must  write,  I 
will  write.  Something  must  go  from  me  that  your  eyes 
will  look  on,  that  your  heart  will  receive.  Soul  to  soul 
we  are  together,  but  while  we  live  otherwise  than  in 
the  soul,  we  crave  for  more,  and  the  humanity  is  strong 
within  me,  and  cries  loudly.**  Little  more  than  this  — 
but  it  was  enough.  It  lit  her  life  for  many,  many 
months.  Moreover,  she  wrote  back  openly,  as  he  had 
done,  and  never  knew  that  Mr.  Bellew,  grown  more 
cautious  and  acute,  for  his  former  negligence,  did  not 
suffer  the  letter  to  go.  More  than  once  in  the  years 
that  followed,  letters  were  intercepted  by  the  watchful, 
inexorable  old  man.  Rosamond  never  knew  —  never 
suspected. 

So  the  years  went  on.  The  two  little  girls  grew  up, 
and  one  after  the  other,  the  elder  sister  saw  them  leave 
her.  Her  brother  was  at  the  head  of  the  great  mercan- 
tile house  of  Bellew,  and  at  last  the  old  merchant  re- 
tired with  his  eldest  daughter  to  an  estate  he  had  lately 
purchased,  and  which  he  had  settled  on  Rosamond. 
There  the  old  man  lingered  out  his  remaining  days,  and 
there  he  died,  nine  years  after  Leonard  Ross  had  lefb 
England  for  India. 

Then  Rosamond  was  alone.  She  lived  a  very  quiet, 
solitary  life,  only  different  from  what  it  had  been  before 
her  father's  death,  inasmuch  as  her  close  and  devoted 
attention  to  him  being  remitted,  she  had  more  time  to 
give  to  the  charities  and  other  jbeautiful  and  womanly 
duties  with  which  her  life  was  lustrous.  The  Lady  of 
the  Manor  was  like  a  good  angel  to  the  poor,  the  igno- 
rant, and  the  suffering  aroimd  her.  The  appearance  of 
the  taU,  slender  figure,  with  is  gentie,  gliding  dignity  of 
movement,  and  the  drooped  face,  so  sweet  and  pale  and 
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thoughtfdl,  was  a  mgnal  of  help  and  consolatioii  to  many 
an  aching  heart  in  the  Tillage  and  lihout  the  countiy 
where  she  lived. 

Thus  it  was  one  day  early  in  January,  such  a  day 
as  comes  sometimes  in  mid-winter  like  a  thought  of 
childhood  to  an  old  man;  telling  wondrous  tidings  of 
the  far-away  spring  that  is  —  though  we  see  it  not, 
—  and  that  will  surely  come  to  us  again.  It  waa  even- 
ing, and  the  sun  was  near  to  his  setting:  great  purple 
clouds  hung  about  him,  and  fragments  of  them,  aa  of  a 
rent  robe,  were  scattered  over  the  clear  sky.  The  wide 
landscape  seemed  to  tremble  in  the  amber  light  that  was 
shed  across  it  from  the  west;  the  leafless  branches  of 
the  trees  were  traced,  intensely  black  against  the  golden 
horizon,  while  groves  of  dark  and  heavy -foliaged  firs 
opposed  their  rounded  masses  of  shadow  to  the  lustrous 
heaven,  and  would  not  draw  in  any  of  the  radiance  with 
which  the  world  was  overflowing. 

Nestling  among  the  abrupt  hills  and  wild  breaks  of 
moorland,  lay  the  park  and  manor-house  where  Rosa- 
mond Bellew  lived.  The  greensward  sloped  to  a  broad 
stream  that  flowed  through  the  domain;  beyond  it  rose 
woods,  purpling  in  the  distance.  Crowning  the  hill, 
nearer,  was  a  grove  of  pines,  tall,  column-like,  and  with 
a  "whushing"  music,  as  of  distant  waves,  ever  mur- 
muring about  their  crests.  Great  trees  stood  grandly 
about  the  park  —  benign  oak,  and  lofty  beech,  cedars, 
with  a  mystery  in  their  low-spreading  branches,  and  their 
eternal  depth  of  shade.  Joyous  with  aerial  beauty  the 
birches  looked,  grouped  on  a  slope  near  the  grey  old 
mansion,  like  girls  who  longed  but  were  ashamed  to  run. 
They  were  divided  by  an  invisible  fence  from  the  dainty 
garden  underneath  the  windows  of  the   lady's   specisd 
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sitting-room.  Behind  these  birches  the  radiance  of  the 
sunset  grew  and  faded  every  evening  no^r,  and  Bosa- 
mond  always  stood  at  her  "window  to  watch  it. 

She  stood  there  now  —  a  tall,  grey-olad  woman;  no 
longer^  young,  either  in  face,  in  figure,  or  in  movement; 
but  fair  still,  and  gracious,  to  behold,  with  a  look  which 
had  in  it  some  kinship  to  the  clear,  cold,  and  pure  sere* 
nity  of  <he  winter  eveping.  So  she  stood,  her  hands 
clasped  lightly  together,  shining  white  upon  the  dusky, 
cloud-like  folds  of  her  robe,  watching  the  sunset,  and 
thinking  —  thinking  —  thinking. 

Not  fifty  miles  from  that  quiet  English  valley  flows 
the  sea,  and  its  waves  break,  stormily  outside  the  har- 
bour into  which  the  ships  come,  many  in  a  day,  from 
every  part  of  the  world,  bringing  huncteds  home.  Who 
shall  say  that  it  is  a  miserable  world,  when  one  day  can 
hold  so  much  of  happiness  as  those  simple  words  e3^ 
press  —  coining  horned 

There  is  one  ship  just  coming  in,  and  the  passengers 
crowd  on  the  after-deck;  some  already  straining  their 
eyes  to  catch  the  first  sight  of  a  beloved  familiar  face 
on  the  shore;  some  lounging  careless,  too  used  to  wander- 
ings to  feel  much  of  the  sacred  joy  of  return;^  some  cu- 
riously gazing  about  them,  new  to  the  scene,  and  their 
perceptions  keenly  aroused  to  everything  around.  But 
one  or  two  stand  apart,  with  eyes  that  look  outward  but 
see  inwardly,  and  thougKts  that  are  trembling,  deep,  deep 
down  underneath  the  outside  unrippled  calm  of  aspect  — 
thoughts  that  none  may  guess  at,  and  only  One  knows 
are  there. 

The  erect  figure  of  a  man  stands  out  a  little  aloof 
from  the  rest.     He  is  watching  the  sun  sink  below  an 
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.£iigliflli  horizon  —  w»tchmg  the  soft  clouds  boyering 
over  an  English  landscape.  His  dark  hair  —  you  may 
see  alver  streaks  in  it,  though  he  is  not  old  —  is  tossed 
by  the  wind  about  his  brow  —  orer  his  face.  He  loves 
to  feel  it  —  to  recognise  the  old  fASuliar  breath  on  his 
cheek,  for  it  is  part  of  the  home  he  had  lost  so  long,  but 
now  has  found  again.  Ten  years  he  has  been  a  stranger 
in  a  strange  land,  but  now  —  he  is  coming  home. 

You  who  have  never  left  it  never  know  rapture  like 
the  heart-leap  to  those  words.  Your  eyes  do  not  see 
the  glorified  beauty  which  Ms  drink  in  with  every  com- 
mon sight,  so  long  unseen  till  now.  The  cries  of  the 
sailors  among  the  rigging  of  the  many  ships  around  — 
the  familiar  shouts  on  shore  —  the  clanging  of  bells, 
the  simplest,  most  accustomed  sounds,  oome  on  his  ears 
with  a  very  anguish  of  remembrance.  He  had  never 
forgotten  them.  But  between  the  two  voices  of  remem- 
brance and  oblivion  dwells  the  actuality  which  is  beyond 
and  above  both,  in  which  there  is  no  degree  —  it  is  — 
complete  and  full  and  satisfying. 

Our  traveller  stood  so  silent  that  a  fellow-passenger 
addressed  him  twice  before  he  heard.  But  then  he 
turned  round,  neither  vexedly  nor  impatiently. 

"Yes;  it  is  a  lovely  evening  for  our  landing,"  he 
said,  smiling. 

"May  I  ask,"  for  these  two  had  been  companions 
during  the  long  voyage,  and  one,  at  least,  was  much 
interested  in  the  other,  "do  you  go  direct  to  your  own 
home  to-night?" 

"Fo.  I  have  no  abode  in  England.  It  ii#  a  wide 
home  that  I  am  coming  to.     But  —  it  is  home." 

"Let  us  then  stay  at  the  same  inn  to-night." 
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'^Maaj  thanks;  but  I  am  going  on  farther  at  once. 
I  start  immediately  on  landing/' 

He  smiled  again,  —  a  courteous  genial  smile  to  his 
companion;  a  very  strange,  wistful,  half-eager,  half-re- 
strained smile  to  himself.  Involuntarily  his  eyes  seemed 
to  seek  ihe  sunset  again.  Glowing,  golden,  ambient, 
shone  the  sky,  and  the  water  in  which  it  was  reflected. 
Far  away,  on  shore,  he  could  see  woods  and  fields  and 
rising  hills.  Perhaps  even,  dimly,  he  could  catch  the 
cloudy  outline  of  one  of  those  hills  behind  which  Eosa- 
mond  Bellew  was  even  then  watching  the  last  rays 
fading  behind  the  birch-trees,  and  thinking  —  thinking. 

And  perhaps  it  may  be  that  thought  can  leap  to 
thought  more  quickly  —  more  surely,  than  glance  re- 
sponds to  glance,  or  word  to  word.     Who  can  tell? 

But  thus  it  was  that  Leonard  Boss  came  home. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Mr  father  was  a  gentleman  of  high  respectability, 
whose  family  had  been  seated  for  many  generations  Inear 
a  town  that  I  will  call  Battenham  in  North  Devon. 
Coming  early  into  his  patrimony,  he  nevertheless  lived 
a  very  retired  life  for  one  who  had  a  stake  in  the 
county,  to  the  upholding  or  preservation  of  which,  he 
WBB  well  fitted.  His  self-seclusion,  was  not  the  effect 
of  misanthropy,  or  a  refuge  for  pride;  for,  with  his 
equals,  he  maintained  the  most  Mendly  relations,  and  he 
was  deservedly  beloved  by  his  poorer  neighbours  and 
dependents.  But  he  was  a  man  whose  delicacy  of  health 
was  just  so  much  of  a  reality,  as  sufficed  to  plead 
apology  for  declining  to  enter  into  society,  and  as  served 
for  an  excuse  to  himself  for  shutting  himself  in  his 
library;  where,  year  by  year,  the  habit  of  study  grew 
stronger  upon  him,  while  his  plea  to  the  world  for 
keeping  out  of  it,  likewise  became  more  valid. 

Summoned  on  urgent  business  to  London,  where  he 
tarried,  or  was  detained,  several  months,  the  good  folks 
of  Battenham  and  the  country  around  had  something  to 
talk  about  when  it  was  made  known  to  them  that  Squire 
Westwood  had,  on  his  return,  brought  home  a  wife  with 
>iiTn.     Their  surprise,  had  he  witnessed  it,  and  their 
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comments,  if  he  had  overheard  them,  wotdd  have  re- 
called his  own  state  of  feeling  immediately  after  he  had 
proposed  and  been  accepted. 

The  truth  is,  the  young  lady,  recently  become  his 
wife,  was  the  daughter  of  an  old  fiiend,  after  whom, 
during  his  stay  in  London,  my  father  had  instituted 
anxious  inquiries,  and  whom  he  had  at  last  discovered  in 
one  of  the  suburbs  dying  of  a  broken  heart,  the  con- 
sequence of  a  bankruptcy.  The  poor  gentleman,  having 
made  his  peace  with  God,  had  now  but  one  earthly 
.  solicitude  to  disturb  his  few  remaining  days  —  the 
future  of  his  only  child.  This  was  apparent  in  every 
look  he  cast  upon  her,  in  the  tone  of  every  word  he 
addressed  to  her.  My  father,  of  the  mature  age  of 
forty-five,  would  willingly  have  instituted  himself  the 
girPs  guardian.  It  was  his  first  impulse  to  offer  her  the 
protection  of  his  home  until  some  situation,  such  as  a 
lady  might  accept,  should  present  itself.  But  a  warmer, 
if  not  a  more  tender  sentipotent  than  compassion  soon 
made  itself  known  in  his  breast.  If  it  is  not  always, 
that  men  who  live  retired  are  not  so  sensible  of  the 
approaches  of  age  as  those  who  are  constantly  seeing 
their  own  and  their  Mends*  children  grow  up  about 
them,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  hearts  of  the  re^cluse. 
and  the  man  of  the  world  count  after  a  different  chro- 
nology. My  father  offered  his  hand  and  was  accepted. 
Mr.  Grayson  died  happy  in  the  conviction  that  his 
daughter  would  henceforth  live  happily  —  hfe  misfor- 
tunes, perhaps,  having  taught  him  (with  whatever  degree 
of  wisdom),  that  happiness  is  only  to  be  found  witiii 
competence.  Possibly  his  daughter  married  in  the  same 
conviction,  founded  on  a  like  belief.  Het  adversity, 
though  of  short  duration,  had  sorely  tried  her.     I  must 
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add,  in  justice  to  her,  that  she  was  impressed  with  a 
due  sense  of  the  noble  qualities  of  the  man  whose  nan^ 
had  been  given  to  her  at  the  altar. 

My  father  was  not  one  of  those  men  whose  sla^ength 
of  will  is  chiefly  discernible  in  the  resolute  determinaition 
with  which  they  carry  out  the  promptings  of  their  own 
selfishness.  He  saw  at  once  that  the  course  of  life  to 
which  he  had  been  so  long  accustomed  must,  for  i^ 
sake  of  the  change  he  had  taken  upon  himself,  undergo 
a  very  material  alteration.  His  wife  was  gentle,  and  of  a 
yielding  and  an  obliging  disposition;  but  she  was  young, 
and  fond  of  those  pleasures  from  the  indulgence  of  which 
the  aged  seldom  withdraw  themselves.  She  liked  society, 
•and  could  bring  her  share  of  innocent  vivacity  into  it. 
It  was  well  that  a  predilection  so  natural  and  reasonable 
should  be  gratified:  Accordingly,  theirs  was  a  gay  life 
both  in  town  and  country  for  several  years,  the  last  two 
of  which  I  can  vety  well  remember.  1  was  e%ht  years 
of  eLge  when  my  father  died. 

This  was  an  event  for  which  my  mother  Was  qtate 
unprepared;  although  her  husband's  health  had  been  ever 
variable,  and  his  death  was  not  altogether  sudden.  She 
could  scarcely  withstand  the  first  shock  of  her  bereave- 
ment. To  whom  could  she  now  look  for  counsel  in  diffi- 
culty, or  consolation  in  trouble?  She  remembered  that, 
during  his  life,  she  had  known  neither;  that  his  tender- 
ness had  rendered  consolation  needless;  and  that  his  in*- 
dulgence  would  have  made  his  counsel  an  implied  re- 
proach. She  was  thankftil  for  this  last  suggestion;  it 
reminded  her  that  she  had  never  given  him  cause  for 
displeasure. 

That  was  clearly  proved  by  the  will  which,  in  terms 
animated  by  the  most  entire  oonfidextce  and  affection^ 
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leffc  a  considerable  portion  of  the  testator's  property  at 
his  widow's  absolute  disposed.  A  solicitor  of  Battenham, 
named  Meredith,  a  friend  of  my  late  father,  was  sole 
executor,  and  had  been  appointed  my  guardian.  At  this 
gentleman's  instance,  I  was  sent  to  Exeter  a  few  months 
after  my  father's  death,  to  be  educated  privately  by  a 
clergyman  of  that  city,  and  my  mother  departed  for  the 
metropolis;  where  her  earlier  life  had  been  passed.  She 
went  there  (so  she  persuaded  herself),  to  escape  fix>m 
her  sorrows:  possibly,  there  was  a  latent  wish  to  re-enter 
the  world,  and  once  more  to  partake  its  pleasures. . 

I  had  been  about  a  twelvemonth  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Oatway,  my  tutor,  when  he  informed  me  that  my 
return  home  for  the  ensuing  vacation,  to  which  I  had. 
been  looking  forward  with  boyish  eagerness,  was  now 
out  of  the  question;  for  that  my  mother  heid  married  a 
second  time,  and  that  she  and  her  husband  had  gone  on 
a  continental  tour;  the  duration  of  which  was  uncertain. 
He  added  that  I  was  to  remain  with  him  until  he  re- 
ceived further  instructions  respecting  me. 

Young  as  I  was,  and  well  knowing  Mr.  Oatway's 
kindness  of  heart  and  his  affection  for  me,  I  could,  never- 
theless, detect  in  his  face,  whilst  he  was  making  this 
communication  to  me,  a  seriousness  far  more  grave  than 
any  sympathy  which  my  childish  disappointment  could 
have  wrought  upon  it.  He  disapproved  this  marriage, 
I  learned  afterwards  from  my  guardian,  and  as  soon  as 
that  plain-spoken  man  imagined  I  could  heartily  respond 
to  his  own  feelings  on  the  matter,  that  it  had  been  uni- 
versally disapproved. 

"Your  mother  made  a  sad  fool  of  herself,  Arthur," 
said  he,  "by  exchanging  the  honoured  name  of  Westwood 
for  that  of  Garston.     She  lost  caste  in  the  county  by  it^ 
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'^y  ^oy,  and  almost  character.  A  woman  of  seven-and-. 
thirty,  to  throw  herself  away  upon  a  young  fellow  of  five- 
and-twenty,  because  he  happened  to  be  the  nephew  of  a 
peer,  and  like  Pope's  Curio,  to  have  a  taste  for  pictures, 
statues,  and  the  ruins  of  the  past!  It's  inexcusable  — 
ifs  monstrous!'' 

I  was  disposed  to  encourage  a  like  opinion.  I  well 
recollect  the  grief  which  renewed  the  anguish  I  had  felt 
at  my  father's  death,  and  heightened  it  by  the  suspicion 
that  my  mother's  sorrow  had  been  feigned.  This  suspi- 
cion did  her  injustice;  and  I  believe  that  although  she 
had  found  a  congenial  spirit  in  the  dilettante  Mr.  (jarston, 
it  was  a  fear  of  encountering  the  friends  and  neighbours 
of  her  late  husband,  at  least  as  strong  as  any  love  of  the 
monuments  of  art  and  genius  to  be  seen  there,  that  de- 
tained her  so  many  years  in  Italy. 

I  was  in  my  eighteenth  year,  and  still  an  inmate  of 
Mr.  Oatwa/s  house  at  Exeter,  when  I  received  a  letter 
from  my  mother,  enclosed  in  one  from  my  guardian, 
which  informed  me  that  i^e  had  at  length  returned  to 
England,  and  that  she  was  now  with  Mr.  Garston  at 
Westwood  House.  She  had  been  long  in  very  bad  health, 
she  told  me,  and  had  come  back  to  the  home  she  had 
ever  loved  so  well  —  most  probably  to  die.  She  wished 
that  the  two  months  to  elapse  before  I  proceeded  to  the 
University,  should  be  spent  with  her;  for  that  she  had 
many  things  to  say  to  me  in  relation  to  my  future  plans 
and  prospects.  This,  like  the  many  other  letters  I  had 
received  from  her,  from  time  to  time  during  the  seven 
years  of  our  separation,  was  worded  with  affectionate 
tenderness;  but  there  waa  a  more  touchii^  seriousness  in 
it  than,  I  had  taught  myself  to  expect  from  her,  and  an 
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alluBion  to  my  £ather  which  could  not  have  been  writt^ft 
-with  dry  eyes,  since  it  brought  tears  into  mine. 

The  accompanying  letter  from  Mr.  Meredith  ran  pretty 
nearly  as  follows:  "And  so  your  mother  has  come  back 
to  us,  Arthur;  and  it  is  my  &m  belief  (I  do  not  wish  to 
alarm  you)  that  she  is  not  long  to  rer&am  with  us.  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  catechising  her  as  closely  as  a  gruff 
old  fellow  who  claims  the  privilege  of  ancient  fHendship 
and  executorship,  may;  and,  if  I  am  to  give  credit  to 
her  statement,  her  money  has  not  ricochetted,  as  I  sup- 
posed. The  nephew  of  the  peer  has  not  been  able  to 
prevail  upon  her  to  touch  the  principal;  which  is  more 
than  I  had  hoped,  seeing  that  he  is  one  of  yoilr  virtuosi 
—  a  tribe  I  detesf 

Impatient  to  revisit  a  home  to  which  I  had  been  so 
long  a  stranger,  I  forthwith  began  to  make  the  necessary 
preparations;  and,  on  the  following  morning,  was  on  my 
way  to  Battenham.  Arrived  at  that  town,  there  were 
but  three  nules  to  walk,  and  my  luggage  would  be 
sent  for. 

Having  reached  the  point  at  which  the  coach  camo 
to  its  journey's  end,  I  alighted,  and  entered  the  I^ew* 
foundland  Inn,  on  the  quay,  where  I  directed  that  some 
refreshment  should  be  brought  me  to  the  bench  outside. 
It  was  a  lovely  evening,  and  the  place  was  worthy  of  it; 
a  place  endeared  to  me  by  many  recollections  of  infancy, 
which  are  always  dear,  wherever  and  whatever  be  the 
spot  to  which  they  may  have  been  ordained  to  fasten 
themselves.  On  my  right,  was  the  old  bridge,  'with  its 
four-and-twenty  arches;  on  my  left,  was  the  expanded 
river,  soon  to  be  lost  in  the  Severn  sea  at  its  confluence 
with  the  Atlantic.  Before  me,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  rose  a  gently-'rounded  hill,  over  which  the  top- 
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most  rim  of  the  harrest-mocoi  was  yast  lifting  ii8el£ 
I  watched  its  slow  ascent,  and  its  ^ect  Not  long  be« 
fore  was  set,  far  down  in  l^e  water,  a  pillar  oi  softened 
fire;  and  some  time  after,  th^e  seemed  to  issue  firom  a 
hollow  in  the  bank,  first  timidly,  and  then  with  less  re- 
straint, myriads  of  golden  and  silver  sparkles  —  active, 
fermenting,  swarming  —  throngii^  in  a  straight  line, 
until  at  length  (so  it  seemed)  their  tail  was  completed;  ^ 
and  they  laid  before  my  feet  their  perfected  and  burnished 
path.  I  accepted  the  omen;  and  the  evil  forebodings 
which  had  obtruded  upon  me  when  I  shook  hands  with 
Mr.  Oatway,  nearly  dispersed  by  my  exhilarating  ride 
of  nearly  fifty  miles,  vanished  before  the  tranquillising 
influence  of  tiie  scene,  and  gave  place  to  cheerful  anti- 
cipatioQQs. 

It  was  rather  late  when  I  reached  home;  but  my 
coming  had  not  been  altogether  unexpected,  and  I  was 
conducted  straight  to  the  drawixig-room.  My  mother, 
although  evidently  very  unwell,  arose  hastily  on  my  en- 
trance. I  could  see  that  she  blushed  as  she  did  so,  and 
that  when  I  advanced  she  as  suddenly  grew  pale. 

*'How  like  his  father!"  I  heard  her  say,  as  she  em- 
braced me.  She  then  presented  me  to  her  husband,  who 
offered  me  his  hand  with  a  grace  I  had  never  seen  ' 
equalled,  and  a  conversation  ensued,  of  which  I  have 
forgott^i  the  substance.  I  only  rememb^  that  it  was 
somewhat  constrained.  I  was  young,  unaccustomed  to 
liovel  subjects  of  discourse,  such  as  the  current  topics 
of  the  day,  of  which  I  knew  nothing;  and  I  was  unused 
to  strange  faces.  My  mother*s  had  grown  strange  tp  me, 
and,  I  thou^t,  the  ccmstraint  was  not  of  my  making 
alone. 

What  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  face  and  figure 
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of  the  richly  but  n^ligently  attired  lady  whom  my  me- 
mory at  length  reluctantly  consented  to  identify  as  my 
mother!  I  remembered  her  in  my  fathers  lifetime,  frank, 
joyous,  unembarrassed;  natural  in  every  look,  spontaneous 
in  every  gesture.  I  had  seen  her  in  the  days  of  her 
sorrow  and  bereavement;  a  holy  calm  possessed  her  tiien. 
Grief  had  not  smitten  her,  but  had  laid  his  sanctifying 
hand  upon  her.  I^ow,  traces  of  beauty  remained;  but  no 
one,  out  of  those  traces,  could  have  imaged  the  beauty 
that  once  was  hers.  Sickness,  probably,  had  done  much 
to  change  her;  but  marks  of  present  care  and  anxiety 
were  on  her  face,  which,  I  remember,  awoke  in  me 
speculation  rather  than  sympathy. 

When  I  could  bring  my  scrutiny  to  bear  unobserved 
upon  Mr.  Garston,  my  surprise  was  of  a  different  character. 
I  had  expected  —  I  knew  not  why  -7-  to  have  seen  a 
resemblance  of  my  father;  a  tall,  commanding  presence, 
and  a  long,  oval  visage;  such  a  face  as  we  see  in  the 
pictures  of  Ealeigh,  from  whose  family,  indeed,  on  the 
maternal  side,  my  father  claimed  descent.  But  Mr. 
Garston  was  diminutive;  but,  though  slender,  well-pro- 
portioned. His  features  were  variable,  and  somewhat 
irregular;  and  he  was  beardless;  an  unusual  quantity 
of  fair  hair  falling  in  heavy  curls  on  his  shoulders.  Boy 
as  I  was,  I  could  detect  that  he  was  vain  from  the  pro- 
trusion of  his  well-turned  foot;  from  the  nice  conduct 
of  his  delicately  white  hand,  which  with  a  lax  wrist 
himg  from  the  arm  of  his  chair;  and  from  his  habit  of 
tossing  the  hajr  from  his  brow  with  one  demonstrative 
sweep  of  the  head. 

He  was  a  very  accomplished  man.  And  how  soft 
and  gentle  in  his  tone  and  manner!  How  deferential! 
too  much  so,  indeed,  to  a  lad  like  myself.  How  tenderly 
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respectM  in  bis  attentions  to  my  mother;  who  received 
his  polite  and  solicitous  courtesies  rather  ungraciously 
sometimes,  although  "dear  Philip"  had  been  often  too 
forward  on  her  lips  to  be  recalled.  All  this,  and  thoughts 
and  fancies  that  grew  out  of  it,  passed  through  my  brain 
before  I  went  to  sleep  that  night. 

It  was  necessary  that  I  should  devote  certain  hours 
of  each  day  to  my  studies,  that  I  might  prepare  myself 
for  college.  Accordingly,  just  so  much  of  my  time  was 
occupied,  as  preyented  ibe  remainder  from  becoming 
tedious.  The  state  of  my  mother*s  health  forbade  the 
reception  of  much  company;  but  two  or  three  dinners 
were  given  in  honour  of  my  arrival,  and  to  introduce  me 
aa  the  heir  of  Westwood.  My  claim  to  that  title  was,  of 
course,  never  doubted;  but  it  was  clearly  the  desire  of 
my  mother  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  gentry  of 
our  division  of  the  county,  that  my  interests  had  been 
duly  cared  for;  and  that  Mr.  Garston  and  herself  were 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  beholden  to  me  for  the  msiin- 
tenance  of  the  position  they  occupied. 

It  was  after  one  of  these  dinners  that  Mr.  Meredith 
took  an  opportunity  of  drawing  me  aside  to  ask  me  my 
opinion  of  my  stepfather.  I  answered  that,  so  far  as  I 
was  competent  to  judge,  he  was  a  man  of  varied  and 
minute  knowledge  on  many  points  in  which  the  world 
in  general  took  little  interest,  and  towards  which  I  had 
not  as  yet  detected  in  myself  any  strong  bias;  but  that 
perhaps  such  people  were  useful  in  the  world,  as  depo- 
sitories, if  not  sometimes  as  directors  of  the  public  taste. 
I  added  that  he  appeared  to  be  extremely  amiable,  and 
well  suited  to  my  mother;  who  was  of  a  gentle  nature, 
and  who  could  sympathise,  if  she  could  not  go  along 
with,  his  enthusiasm  on  matters  of  archaeology  and  art 
Novels  and  Tales.  L  4 
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"Ah!  there  it  is,"  said  Meredith,  "he  is  a  man  of 
taste,  —  and  thafs  why  I  don't  like  him.  An  undue 
portion,  often  the  whole,  of  the  minds  of  these  people  is 
devoted  to  virtu,  to  the  entire  neglect  of  aU  the  duties 
and  obligations  that  lie  before  them  in  daily  life.  Why, 
sir,  that  young  peer"  (meaning  Byron,  who  had  not  long 
published  his  fourth  canto  of  Childe  Harold)  "has  turned 
so  many  heads,  that  I  don't  know  how  Canova  has 
managed,  or  will  manage,  to  make  them  look  like  rational 
beings  in  marble.  Every  lady  and  gentleman  fresh  from 
Rome  and  Florence  torments  you  with  the  Apollo  Bel- 
vedere. Twang  goes  the  long-bow  in  raptures  concerning 
him.  Meanwhile,  who  cares  for  Niobe  and  her  children? 
Actual  Want,  that  monstrous  boa-constrictor  whose  con- 
volutions torture  so  many  worthy  families,  is  an  unheeded 
agency,  because  an  actual  one.  But  pray  mark  with 
wonder  and  admiration  how  well  the  venomous  asp  does 
his  work  in  stone  upon  poor  old  Laocoon  and  his  boys. 
As  to  the  Dying  Gladiator,  I  am  one  of  those  Goths  who 
would  willingly  glut  my  ire  upon  the  fools  who  gape  at 
him.     Mr.  Garston!" 

That  gentleman  heard  the  call,  and  approached  with, 
noiseless  grace.    ' 

"My  dear  sir?"  He  held  Meredith  in  high  respect. 

"A  plain  question,  Mr.  Garston.  Arthur  and  I  have 
been  talking  of  art.  Now,  what  would  not  you  give 
more  for  a  mutilated  trunk  —  a  torso,  I  think  you  call 
it  —  of  that  worthy  fellow  who  fiddled  while  Rome  was 
burning  —  Nero,  than  would  render  easy  for  life  two 
or  three  poor  old  fellows  who  are  at  present  pensioners 
of  the  Society  for  Decayed  Musicians?" 

Mr.  Garston  smiled;  but,  with  a  shrug  and  an  ap- 
pealing look  at  me. 
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"Heaven  forbid,'*  said  he,  "that  a  love  of  art  should 
extinguish  our  sympathies.  A  possession  of  the  memo- 
rials of  genius  is  ill  acquired  when  it  involves  a  neglect 
of  the  claims  of  merit  in  distress." 

"It  is  all  very  weU,"  observed  Meredith,  when  Mr. 
Gaxston  left  us,  which  was  after  a  few  minutes*  talk; 
"but  I  never  yet  knew  an  enthusiast  who  was  not  sel- 
fish and  cold-hearted.    Garston  may  not  be  so;  and  if  he 
is,  he  certainly  takes  pains  to  appear  otherwise,  which 
carries  a  sort  of  merit  along  with  it.     But  what  puzzles 
me,  is  the  extraordinary  footing  on  which  your  mother 
and  he  seem  to  stand  in  relation  to  each  other.     His 
assiduities  would  be  comical,  if  they  did  not  set  one 
upon  striving  to  guess  as  to  the  motive  of  them;  which 
is  not  altogether  one  of  politeness   or   respect.       Yet, 
though  these  are  constant  and  unvaried,  I  find  a  great 
diversity  in  her  manner  of  accepting  them.     He '  seems 
to  be  playing  a  well-studied  part;  whilst  she  has  not  yet 
made  up  her  mind  to  assume  one,  nor  decided  about 
what  part  it  shall  be  that  she  is  to  play.     She  must 
settle  that  point  quickly,  or  people  will  begin  to  suspect 
something,  and  exchange  suspicions.   Observe  them  now." 
I  did  so.     But  I  had  often  observed  them  before; 
and  my  suspicions  had  been  already  awakened.    Thence- 
forth I  watched  more  narrowly;    and,    I  was   at   last 
confirmed  in  my  belief  that  the  cause  of  my  mother's 
strange  behaviour  towards  her  husband  —  which,  to  the 
casual  and  indifferent  spectator,  must  have  appeared  like 
caprice,  or  affectation,   or  ill-temper,   was  partly  to  be 
referred  to  a  young  girl  who  waited  upon  her  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  lady's  maid. 

This  girl  was  of  Italian  birth,  and  had  been  brought 
firom  Italy  by  my  mother;  who,  having  taken  a  liking  to 

4* 
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her  when  a  child,  had  reared  her  in  her  own  houBehold; 
may  abnost  be  said  to  have  adopted  her.  This  girl  -^-» 
her  name  was  Anna  —  was  not  even  pretty;  and,niakiBg 
every  allowance  for  the  indulgence  with  which  she  had 
been  so  long  treated,  and  the  familiarity  which  had  almost 
been  conceded  by  such  indulgence,  the  boldness  of  her 
carriage,  and  the  measuring,  the  scrutinising  glance  of 
her  eyes  whenever  she  deigned  to  cast  them  upon  me, 
argued  an  audacity  that  ought  not  to  have  been  tolerated. 
She  was,  from  the  first,  no  favourite  of  mine.  She  was, 
however,  intelligent,  of  a  high  spirit,  and  of  a  candid, 
generous,  and  affectionate  nature.  One  merit  she  pos-< 
sessed  in  my  eyes,  or  rather  in  my  ears:  —  her  own 
lovely  language  fell  from  her  lips  with  singular  grace 
and  sweetness.  I  did  not  fail  to  notice  that  whenev^ 
Anna  came  into  the  room,  and  Mr.  Garston  chanced  to 
be  present,  a  suspension  of  employment  on  his  part  was 
the  immediate  consequence.  If  he  was  talking  to  me,  aa 
few  words  were  used  as  were  absolutely  required  to 
complete  the  sentence,  and  these  were  poor  and  tame, 
and  sometimes  incoherent.  If  he  was  reading,  he  would 
steal  his  eyes  from  the  volume,  and  regard  the  girl  with 
a  startled  look,  next  transferring  them  to  his  wife,  as 
though  he  would  read  in  her  countenance  what  effect 
was  produced  by  Annans  whispered  words.  My  mother, 
I  perceived,  detected  all  this.  On  these  occasions  theire 
was  an  impatient  irritation  of  manner  whilst  she  Hstened, 
or  gave  directions  to  the  girl.  She  would  sometimea 
angrily  dismiss  her,  to  recall  her  presently,  when  the 
same  scene  would  be  acted  over  again. 

I  was  old  enough  to  draw  concluaicms  from  what 
passed,  and  from  what,  on  each  succeeding  occaedon  I 
oaw  with  a  more  sharpened  vigilance.     Yet,  strange  to 
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say,  my  mother  and  Mr.  Garston  were  quite  nnaiwaife 
that  I  found  fot  myself  any  such  occupation;  regarding 
me  as  a  lubberly  boy  without  eye-sight  or  understanding* 
I  conjectured  sometimes  that  each  was  so  anxious  to 
conceal  from  the  other  what  feelings  were  in  operation 
that  they  never  once  thought  of  my  presence;  or,  if  they 
did,  that  no  suspicion  ever  crossed  them  that  I  was  a 
deeply  interested  looker-on. 

Having  accustomed*  myself  to  observe  every  act, 
every  word,  and  every  look  of  my  mother  and  Mr. 
Garston,  and  to  lay  them  on  the  rack  of  ingenuity,  that 
I  might  extract  from  them  materials  towards  filling  up 
the  outline  of  what  I  had  preconceived,  T  succeeded  at 
last  in  elaborating  such  a  picture  as  I  could  not  gaze 
upon  without  pain  and  mortification.  I  conceived  some- 
thing very  like  a  loathing  of  Mr.  Garston,  and  I  was 
deeply  distressed  for  my  mother,  whose  health  and  spirits 
were  rapidly  wasting  away.  That  he  was  the  cause  of 
this ,  I  felt  convinced ,  —  and  I  hated  him  for  it.  The 
second  Mrs.  Garston,  indeed!  Westwood  House  was 
hardly  the  place  for  settling  the  preliminaries  of  such  a 
contract.     Anna  had  an  equal  share  of  my  hatred. 

One  day  Mr.  Garston  had  gone  to  a  town  a  few  miles 
distant,  to  attend  a  sale  of  the  furniture  and  effects  of  a 
gentleman  lately  deceased;  who  had  been  long  celebrated 
for  his  taste  in  sculpture  and  painting,  and  whose  gallery 
contained  several  famous  works  of  art.  He  had  been 
very  unwilling  to  go;  although,  his  attendance  there  had 
been  an  understood  thing  for  some  weeks  previously. 
My  mother  urged  his  departure  with  an  earnestness  that 
hftf  love  of  art  -^  nay,  more  thaa  that  — ^  the  love  she 
knew  her  husband  bore  towards  it,  by  no  means  sOTve4 
to   naake  intelligible.      It  was  curious,    that^  thcf  more 
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strongly  she  urged  his  departure,  the  more  reasons  he 
produced  for  staying  at  home;  until  these,  becoming 
fiivolous,  and  at  last  futile,- he  acquiesced. 

Coming  out  of  my  room,  intending  a  walk  after 
three  hours  desultory  reading,  I  saw  Anna  seated  in  a 
recess  of  one  of  the  windows  in  the  gallery.  She  was 
weeping  bitterly,  and  my  heart  a  little  relented  towards 
her.  I  would  have  asked  the  cause  of  her  distress;  but, 
looking  up,  and  perceiving  me,  she  hastily  fled. 

I  saw  nothing  of  my  mother  during  the  day.  She 
excused  herself  from  coming  down  to  dinner  on  the  plea 
of  a  violent  headache;  and  this  message  was  delivered  to 
me  by  one  of  the  maid-servants,  and  not  by  Anna;  who 
was  probably  in  close  attendance  upon  her  mistress. 
Towards  evening,  however,  my  mother  made  her  appear- 
ance. She,*  too,  had  been  weeping,  and  was  now  in  such 
a  state  of  nervous  excitement  as  I  had  never  before 
witnessed.  I  was  surprised  at  her  manner  of  pacing  the 
room.  Years  past,  and  in  her  full  health,  she  had 
never  been  accustomed  to  move  so  rapidly.  I  became 
alarmed,  and  begged  her  to  sit  down. 

"It  is  very  coldj^'she  said;  "the  wind  is  sharp  enough 
to  cut  one  in  pieces." 

"My  dear  mother,"  I  said,  "you  must  be  very  ill.  It 
is  a  mild  and  beautiful  evening.  Let  me  ring  for  a 
shawl  for  you.     Anna  shall  bring  one." 

"Anna?   Anna  is  gone." 

"Gone!   Where?" 

"No  matter.     What  is  the  time?" 

I  could  just  discern  the  hands  of  the  clock  on  the 
mantel-piece. 

"It  is  nearly  eight" 
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"Philip  —  Mr.  Garston,  I  mean  —  should  have 
been  home  long  before  this,"  and  she  began  to  weep. 

I  endeavoured  to  soothe  and  console  her;  but,  for  a 
long  while,  in  vain. 

"There  is  such  a  weight  upon  my  heart,  Arthur," 
she  said,  "as  I  never  felt  before." 

"It  is  your  illness,  dear  mother." 

"Perhaps  so." 

She  fell  into  a  fit  of  musing,  during  which  —  it 
appeared  from  words  that  dropped  from  her  at  intervals 
—  a  succession  of  circumstances  were  passing  before  her 
mind.     Suddenly  a  loud  shriek  burst  from  her. 

"What  is  that?" 

"What?" 

"I  saw  a  face  —  a  frightful  face  —  glaring  through 
the  window.  We  must  not  be  left  alone.  CaU'  in  the 
servants!     Hark!" 

"I  hear  nothing." 

Her  terror,  causeless  though  it  was,  began  to 
seize  me. 

"Hush!  yes  —  it  is  so!  It  is  my  husband's  step. 
Thank  God!" 

She  was  right.  The  door  opened,  and  Garston  entered 
the  room. 


CHAPTEE  n. 

When  Mr.  Garston  opened  the  door  and  admitted 
himself,  he  closed  it  after  him  in  the  manner  of  one 
who  fears  that  somebody  is  pursuing  him.  Whether  by 
accident  or  design  I  know  not,  but  he  shot  the  small 
bolt  under  the  lock.  He  then  made  a  few  paces  into  the 
room,  and  stood  stilL    I  could  see  through  the  deepening 
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twilight  his  white  hands  at  his  breast,  revolving  round 
each  other.     At  length  he  took  a  seat. 

There  was  a  silence  which  appeared  to  me  nnnsnally 
protracted,  although  perhaps  two  nainutes  could  not  have 
passed  before  I  broke  it 

"And  so,  sir,  you  have  returned  from  the  sale?" 
I  observed. 

He  made  no  answer.     I  was  perplexed. 

"Did  you  make  any  purchases?" 

Still  no  reply;  although  a  sound  proceeded  frmn  his 
lips  which  I  can  find  no  word  for. 

Astonished,  and  a  little  lightened,  I  arose,  rang  the 
bell  for  candles,  drew  a  chair  and  sat  down  by  the  side 
of  Garston.  I  touched  him  gently  on  the  arm.  He  seized 
my  hand  and  held  it  tightly;  but,  in  a  minute,  it  was 
needful  that  I  should  disengage  myself;  for  the  servant 
could  not  enter  the  room,  the  door  being  fastened. 
Foreseeing  something,  although  I  knew  not  what,  I  took 
the  candles  j&om  the  man,  and  bade  him  retire.  The 
light  I  brought  with  me  fell  upon  Garston.  My  mother 
checked  a  scream. 

"That  face  at  the  window!  Look  at  him!  He  is  ilL 
Go  to  him,  Arthur." 

It  was  with  no  readiness  that  I  did  my  mother^s 
bidding.  That  face  might  have  stayed  the  impulse  of 
his  dearest  Mend  to  fly  to  his  assistance.  It  was  not 
disturbed;  but  the  look  was  unalterably  fixed,  as  though 
all  the  human  emotions  —  joy,  grief,  anger,  compassion, 
and  the  rest  —  were  never  again  to  find  a  place  there. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  I  exclaimed.  "And  what,  in 
the  name  of  Heaven,  has  happened?" 

"HI  —  very  ill  —  wine  —  some  wine,"  he' gasped, 
pointing  to  the  sideboard. 
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It  did  not  occur  to  me  until  after  I  had  poured  two 
glasses  down  his  throat,  that  he  never  drank  wine. 
This,  however,  did  him  good,  and  awakened  him  to 
a  consciousness  of  his  condition.  He  rubbed,  or  rather 
chafed  his  hands,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  a  smile  to 
his  lips. 

"Foolish!  absurd!"  he  said.  "I  have  terrified  your 
mother,  Arthur;  and  really  without  a  cause  —  no  cause 
whatever,  I  assure  you." 

"There  must  be  some  cause  for  so  much  agitation," 
said  my  mother,  with  assumed  coldness;  "you  would  not 
fiighten  us  heedlessly." 

"The  cause  having  passed  away,"  he  replied,  "I  heed 
it  not,  save  as  it  has  given  rise  to  alarm  on  my  account, 
which  I  regret  This  is  excellent  wine.  It  may  be 
that,  unaccustomed  to  stimulants,  I  exaggerate  its  excel- 
lence." 

He  now  began  to  speak  of  the  sale,  and  to  enlarge 
upon  some  incidents  that  had  occurred  there,  with 
a  rapidity  and  a  flippancy  that  surprised  my  mother; 
who  secretly  motioned  me  to  withdraw  the  decanter. 
As  I  leaned  forward  to  do  this,  he  laid  his  hand  upon 
mine.     "Nay!"  said  he. 

"Porgive  me,"  I  replied,  laughing.  "I  was  about  to 
obey  my  mother,  who  evidently  suspects  that  the  praise 
you  were  just  now  bestowing  upon  the  wine  waa 
a  tribute  to  its  excellence,  as  .compared  with  a  bottle 
or  two  of  some  other  vintage  recently  tasted.  Come  now, 
confess,  Mr.  Garston,  that  you  have  for  once  been 
betrayed  into  a  slight  excess.  Your  late  appearance  and 
manner  are  now  explained.  Had  I  noticed  the  disorder 
of  your  cravat  when  you  came  in,  I  should  have  needed 
no  further  proofl" 
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He  hastened  to  arrange  that  portion  of  his  dress,  but 
with  trembling  hands.  His  face  blanched  before  he  had 
completed  the  task. 

"You  have  found  me  out,  Mr.  Arthur,''  he  said,  with 
a  ghastly  leer,  intended  to  pass  for  an  arch  glance, 
"l^ot  that  I  have  sinned  to  any  great  extent.  But, 
delicately  organised  as  I  am,  anydiing  like  a  scene 
deranges  my  nerves.  There  was  a  dispute  at  the  sale 
between  me  and  a  gentleman  as  ardent  as  myself.  We 
were  both  in  the  wrong.  In  the  fracas  which  ensued, 
of  course  I  came  off  the  worst." 

"The  fracas!"  exclaimed  my  mother.  "You  were 
not  hurt?" 

"Shaken  a  Httle." 

"No  further  consequences  are  likely  to  arise?" 

"l^one  whatever.  All  proper  explanations  were  given 
on  both  sides.     We  parted  very  good  Mends." 

It  was  impossible  not  to  perceive,  whilst  my  mother 
questioned  him  concerning  all  the  particulars  of  this 
rencontre,  how  she  loved  the  man.  It  was  equally  clear 
that  there  was  something  on  her  mind  in  relation  to 
him:  something  she  was  afraid  to  communicate,  or  that 
she  wished  should  be  withheld  from  him.  I  do  not 
believe,  however,  that  Garston  noticed  this.  He  seemed 
too  intent  on  keeping  watch  upon  the  motions  of  hlB 
own  mind;  answering  everything  that  was  demanded  of 
him  as  if  he  were  upon  oai^. 

On  my  part,  I  began  to  see  how  the  case  stood. 
Anna  was  gone.  Had  she  been  dismissed,  or  had  she 
parted  of  her  own  accord?  In  either  event,  Garston  waa 
the  cause  of  her  leaving.  Probably  he  anticipated  some 
disclosure.  He  now  dreaded  a  scene  in  which  (unaware 
that  she  had  left  the  house)  he  imagined  Anna  might 
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bear  a  part.  I  was  confirmed  in  this  suspicion  when, 
on  rising  to  retire  for  the  night,  I  caught  his  appealing 
look,  and  was  induced  at  his  entreaty  to  resume  my  seat 
for  a  further  half-hour. 

My  mother  rai^  the  belL  "I,  at  least,  must  leave 
you.  I  have  exceeded  my  usual  hour.  Tell  Martha"  — 
to  the  servant  who  approached  —  "teU  Martha  to  wait 
for  me  in  my  room.    She  will  attend  me  for  the  future.'* 

As  she  said  this,  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  Garston.  He 
made  no  comment,  and  showed  no  surprise.  A  slight 
flush  of  indignation  rose  to  her  brow;  but  she  trembled. 

"Are  you  aware,  Philip,  that  Anna  has  left  me?" 
she  said. 

"Aware!     How  could  that  be?     Impossible!** 

"True.  The  child  is  dear  to  me,  and  I  have  done 
for  the  best.  She  gave  me  reasons  which  I  deemed 
sufficient,  and  I  have  studied  her  welfare.  And  now, 
Mr.  Garston,  not  another  word  of  this.  I  thought  to 
have  spoken  to  you  alone;  but  it  is  as.  well  as  it  is. 
Good-night!** 

So  saying,  my  mother  arose.  Mr.  Garston  did  not, 
as  was  his  wont,  spring  to  the  door,  nor  leave  his  wife 
tiU  she  was  in  the  hands  of  her  maid.  That  was  my 
task-this  evening. 

"Mr.  Garston  looks  very  ill,**  she  said,  as  she  entered 
her  chamber.  "Prevail  upon  him  to  retire  at  once.** 
She  sighed  heavily  when  she  kissed  me. 

On  my  return  to  the  parlour,  I  found  that  Garston 
had  emptied  the  decanter.  He  was  leaning  against  the 
waU,  his  hands  pressed  against  his  head.  On  seeing 
me,  he  said  with  unnatural  quickness,  "I  would  have 
you  to  believe  that  there  is  nothing  whatever  the  matter 
with  me.     Tiifles   sometimes   strike   upon  the  delicate 
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fibres  of  the  mind,  and  make  them  give  forth  plaintive 
memories.  The  tone  of  your  mother's  voice  overcame 
me  a  minute  since.  She  is  an  angel  of  goodness  —  of 
beneficence  past  expression." 

In  spite  of  my  distrust  of  Garston,  I  was  touched. 
"She  is  most  kind,  affectionate,  and  gentle,''  I  ob- 
served. 

"Words  that  belong  to  many,"  he  replied.  "Let  them 
wear  such  praise  as  may  be  woven  out  of  them.  They 
apply  not  to  her,  save  with  a  meagre  and  a  detracting 
insufficiency.  Love!  I  shall  not  profane  my  soul  by 
supposing  that  such  a  passion  could  issue  from  it,  to  be 
offered  to  her.     Mine  is  worship  —  adoratipn!" 

The  tones  of  his  voice  were  in  ill  accordance  with 
the  words  to  which  they  gave  'such  singular  expression. 
His  actions  were  no  less  inappropriate.  If  somebody 
had  put  him  upon  self-justification,  he  could  not  have 
been  more  vehement. 

"I  tell  you  what,  Arthur,"  he  said,  taking  a  chait 
by  my  side,  and  lowering  his  voice,  after  looking  round 
the  room  suspiciously,  as  if  he  were  fearM  oi  being 
overheard.  "I  was  not  surprised  —  not  at  all  —  when 
your  mother  told  me  that  Anna  is  gone.  I  have  been 
expecting  this  a  long  time.  We  shall  probably  never 
hear  of  her  again." 

"Why  should  you  suspect  this?" 

"Ungrateful,  sir  —  ungrateful,  and  malignant.  She 
has  long  been  endeavouring  to  create  disunion  bet^feen 
your  mother  and  myself.  No  doubt  she  did  so  to-day, 
and  was  dismissed  accordingly." 

This  rekindled  my  curiosity. 

"I  can  hardly  think  that,"  I  remarked.  "l£y  mother 
was  very  fond  of  Anna." 
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He  was  silent  for  some  moments.  At  length,  he 
said  abruptly: 

"It  was  my  fear  lest  your  mother  should  be  dis- 
composed by  this  event,  that  was  partly  the  cause  of 
my  illness." 

"Indited!  —  before  you  knew  it?" 

He  turned  very  pale.  "I  had  long  expected  it,"  he 
answered  quickly,  "I  told  you  so.  Did  you  not  hear  me? 
But  oome  —  let  us  to  bed.  I  wish  her  no  ill  —  far 
firom  it.     May  she  be  happy." 

We  took  our  candles  and  went  together  up-stairs.  As 
we  stood  at  his  chamber  door,  I  could  not  help  remarking 
upon  his  extreme  illness. 

"It  will  pass  off,'*  he  said.  "I  have  a  cordial  here 
which  will  set  all  to  rights.  You  get  to  bed.  You  will 
soon  be  asleep.     Good  night." 

He  entered  his  chamber  and  closed  the  door.  As 
he  walked  to  the  further  end  of  the  room  I  heard  him 
ejaculate  something  passionately. 

When  in  my  bedroom,  I  felt  no  disposition  to  sleep. 
I  sat  down,  therefore,  and  turned  over  in  my  mind  the 
extraordiuary  scene  that  had  passed  before  me  during 
the  last  few  hours.  On  a  review  of  the  whole,  and  of 
the  inferences  I  had  attempted  to  draw  from  every  word, 
every  gesture,  every  change  of  countenance  of  the  chief 
actor,  I  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  conclusion  at 
which  I  had  previously  arrived,  without  obtaining  any 
ground  on  which  to  build  another.  What  doubts  and 
suspicions  arose  in  my  mind  —  although  I  remember 
them  well  —  it  is  needless  to  relate,  since  they  were 
wide  of  the  truth. 

A  considerable  time  must  have  elapsed  since  I  had 
first  given  way  to  my  reflections;  for,  when  a  sense  of 
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dullness  awoke  me  out  of  them,  I  diaoovOTed  that  my 
candle  had  humt  out.  There  was,  however,  abundance 
of  light.  The  moon  had  sketched  the  shadow  of  the 
window  across  the  floor  and  on  the  wall;  and,  looking 
on  my  watch,  I  saw  distinctly  that  it  was  past  two* 
The  silence  was  of  an  i;Htensity  which  imposes  ittelf  upon 
your  every  movement.  1  walked  softly  towards  the  bed. 
"What  noise  is  that? 

My  heart  beat.  I  listened.  Surely,  Mr.  Garston's  door 
is  being  opened  with  a  care  and  caution  that  means  more 
than  an  anxiety  lest  the  repose  of  the  inmates  of  the 
house  should  be  disturbed.  Certainly  there  is  the  tiptoe 
tread  of  shoeless  feet  along  the  passage.  With  a  like 
care  and  caution  I  opened  my  own  door.  Garston*s  was 
closed.  !N'o.  I  could  not  be  mistaken.  The  desire  to 
follow  him  was  strong  within  me,  though  I  never  asked 
myself  why  it  should  be  so.  Indeed,  I  gave  myself  no 
time  for  balancing  reasons;  but  hastened  along  the  pas- 
sage. Leaning  over  the  balustrade  of  the  gallery,  I  saw 
Garston  below,  in  the  hall,  in  the  act  of  placing  his  shoes 
on  the  pavement.  He  put  them  on,  and  proceeded  to  the 
door;  which  he  unlocked  and  unbolted  so  noiselessly  that 
it  seemed  to  open  of  itself.  He  stood  irresolutely  for 
some  minutes,  and  then  gently  drew  the  door  after  him, 
leaving  it  ajar.  By  this  time  I  had  descended  to  the 
lowest  flight;  and,  on  his  disappearance,  I  hastened  into 
the  hall,  crossed  it,  drew  back  the  door,  and  looked 
abroad  on  either  side.  He  had  emerged  from  the  deep 
shadow  of  the  house,  and  was  making  his  way  towards 
the  stables.  Here  he  was  lost  to  me  for  some  minutes; 
but,  as  there  was  no  egress  in  that  direction,  I  awaited 
his  reappearance  with  a  rapt  anticipation  that  forbade 
impatience.    At  length  he  reappeared.  As  he  came  more 
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into  the  light,  I  saw  that  he  was  carrying  something  in 
his  hand.  It  was  a  spade.  He  proceeded  to  a  gate,  got 
over  it,  and  entered  a  high-hedged  lane  some  two  miles 
in  length. 

What  was  the  meaning  of  this?  "Where  was  Garston 
going? — what  was  he  ahout  to  do? 

I  was  drawn  on  after  him  to  the  gate  by  insatiable 
curiosity.  I  mounted  it,  but  with  no  intention  of  follow- 
ing in  Garston's  wake.  From  its  topmost  bar  I  climbed 
up  a  bank,  and  crept  through  a  gap  into  an  elevated 
field.  A  narrow  path  skirted  the  lofty  hedge;  and  through 
this,  I  could  at  intervals  discern  the  lonely  man,  some- 
times halting,  sometimes  hastening,  I  knew  not  whither; 
the  spade  grasped  with  both  hands  and  pressed  closely 
against  his  bosom.  Twice  he  turned  about  suddenly,  and 
made  a  motion  as  though  he  would  return;  but  no — it 
must  not  be:  his  ungrateful  errand  must  be  accomplished: 
he  must  go  onward.     His  action  said  this  plainly. 

He  was  now  about  to  enter  the  vale.  It  is  narrow 
and  of  some  length;  the  hills  on  either  side  being  clo- 
thed to  the  very  top  with  soft  and  undulating  verdure. 
At  one  extremity  stands  a  mansion  (untenanted  at  that 
time),  at  the  other  is  the  high  road.  Por  a  minute  or 
two  I  kept  Garston  in  my  eye  fix)m  the  ascent  on  which 
I  stood;  but  it  was  needful,  if  I  would  witness  the  issue 
of  this  strange  excursion,  that  I  should  make  my  way 
through  the  wood,  down  to  its  edge.  I  had  effected 
this,  when  I  saw  Garston  ascending  directly  towards  me. 
Alarmed,  I  retraced  my  steps  with  all  speed,  and  aU 
silence.  It  was  some  minutes  before  I  durst  venture  to 
descend  to  my  former  position;  and  when  I  did,  Garston 
had  struck  into  the  wood,  and  was  lost  to  me.  What 
was  now  to  be  done?     Curiosity  unslaked  just  when  it 
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is  about  to  be  satisfied ,  is  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of 
disappointment  and  chagrin,  to  whicb  youth  especially 
cannot  very  readily  submit  Reluctant  to  depart,  I  yet 
began  to  be  fearful  of  remaining.  I  must  have  been 
vibrating  iu  this  state  of  hesitation  a  fall  quarter  of  an 
hour  (I  found  by  what  followed  that  it  was  so),  when  a 
sound  of  parting  branches  feU  on  my  ear  fipom  a  distance. 
I  approached.  Twigs  and  fallen  leaves  crashed  a;ad  rustled 
under  rapid  human  footsteps,  and  what  seemed  to  be  a 
white  figure,  shot  past  me — so  near  that  I  might  have 
almost  touched  it — and  rushed  into  the  level  swarded 
space  before  it,  where  it  stood  motionless:  its  shadow 
marking  the  ground  blackly. 

It  was  Garston.  Pe  no  longer  carried  the  spade,  and 
had  divested  himself  of  his  coat  and  waistcoat.  He  drop^ 
ped  down  upon  his  kness,  his  expanded  hands  raised 
towards  Heaven,  to  which  with  quivering  lips  he  offered 
an  agonised  prayer;  for  I  heetrd  the  word,  Mercy,  many 
times  repeated. 

At  length  he  rose,  passing  his  hands  over  his  limbs 
smartly  but  lightly,  as  though  thereby  he  swept  off  what 
hung  loosely  about  his  person.  He  then  stamped,  as  if 
to  extinguish  it;  and,  turning  away,  ascended  to  the 
wood,  and  entered  it  nearly  at  the  point  from  which  he 
had  issued;  murmuring  as  he  passed  the  tree  behind 
which  I  stood,  "Sad — sad — a  lifetime  of  unutterable 
misery  earned  in  one  short  mad  moment!" 

Whilst  the  foregoing  scene  was  enacting,  I  neith^ 
stirred  hand  nor  foot,  held  to  the  spot  by  terror  and 
amazement.  But  now  I  prepared  to  follow  Garston  still 
more  closely. 

I  held  him  in  view  till  he  had  attained  the  top  of 
the  hill,  when  it  behoved  me  so  to  dispose  myself  liiat 
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he  shonld  not  see  me.  This  was  easily  done.  Nature 
had  not  been  left  entirely  to  her  own  will  at  this  spot. 
A  circular  space  had  been  planted  with  shrubs,  which 
had  grown  to  a  considerable  height.  There  was  an 
opening  at  which  a  door  had  probably  at  one  time  been 
placed.  In  the  centre  were  the  ruins  of  an  old  summer- 
house.  After  some  delay,  Garston  entered  at  the  opening. 
I  watched  him  through  the  foliage,  now  thiimed  by  the 
autumn.  The  spade  was  standing  in  the  ground  a  few 
paces  from  the  decaying  entrance  to  the  once  gaily- 
painted  pavilion.  He  took  the  spade  in  his  hand  and 
began  to  dig. 

Now  I  knew  that  he  was  making  a  grave,  and  that 
the  body  which  was  to  occupy  it  was  not  far  away. 
I  turned  very  faint  and  sick:  well  knowing  what  I  had 
next  to  see,  I  had  no  heart  left  in  me  to  prepare  myself 
against  it;  and  when  Garston,  having  rushed  into  the 
summer-house,  came  forth  bearing  the  body  of  Anna,  the 
close  proximity  of  th^  two  faces — the  one  all  ghastly 
death,  the  other  all  active  and  convulsed  life,  I  shrieked 
aloud,  and  I  became  insensible. 

I  could  not  have  lain  long  in  this  state;  for  Garston 
was  still  within  the  enclosure,  filling  up  the  grave. 
I  looked  no  more  in  that  direction,  but  got  upon  my  feet 
as  well  as  I  was  able,  descended  the  wooded  hiU  into 
the  vale,  and  at  last  reached  the  high  road.  It  was  a 
further  way  back  than  I  had  come;  but  Garston  could 
not  get  home  before  me.  There  was  something  for  him 
yet  to  do — ^I  had  seen  that. 

What  thoughts  occupied  me  as  I  pursued  my  way, 
I  cannot  distinctly  recall.  I  remember  once  hurrying 
along  at  headlong  speed;  having  been  seized  with  panic 
which  brought  a  sense  that  some  one — Garston  himself — 
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was  pursuing  me;  but,  approaching  the  village,  wy  self- 
possession  returned  to  me.  I  remember  the  small  win- 
dows of  the  cottages,  with  their  diamond-shaped  panes 
shining  in  the  opening  morning's  light.  A  cock  crowed 
in  the  distance;  but  this  was  the  only  sound.  Not  a 
human  being  was  astir.  The  indescribable  quietude  of 
the  place  filled  me  with  awe;  and  I  glided  along  like  a 
criminal. 

I  found  the  door  of  the  house  as  I  had  left  it,  and 
crept  to  my  own  room.  Once  again  in  my  chamber, 
I  felt  myself  secure.  The  ticking  of  my  watch  on  the 
drawers ,  called  my  attention  to  it.  Could  it  be  that 
little  more  than  two  hours  had  comprised  all  that  I  had 
witnessed?  I  walked  to  the  glass;  but  instantly  drew 
back  from  what  it  disclosed  to  me.  "Why  that  face — that 
look  of  horror  and  of  guilt?  What  had  I  done  that 
I  must  carry  the  curse  of  Cain  upon  my  brow? 

I  bathed  my  face  and  hands  in  the  cool  water, 
smoothed  my  hair,  and  then  sat  down  to  think — to  think 
resolutely  and  manfully, — and  to  decide  at  once  what 
was  best  to  be  done  m  a  case  to  which,  I  was  stopped 
short  by  reflecting,  there  was  no  parallel  in  anything 
I  had  heard  or  read.  What  was,  indeed,  to  be  done? 
I  wrung  my  hands  in  despair.  Mr.  Oatway  had  often 
impressed  upon  me  that  our  peace  of  mind  is  ever  in 
our  own  power;  that  all  the  vicissitudes  and  afflictions 
of  life  may  be  borne  patiently,  joyfully,  so  long  as  wo 
fear  God  and  obey  His  commandments.  Yet  what  could 
melt  out  of  my  memory  a  scene  which  must  for  ever 
abide  there  and  torment  me;  a  scene  of  which  I  was  a 
witness;  in  the  crowning  horror  of  which  1  was  almost 
a  partaker?     But  why  should  I  bear  another's  sin?     Let 
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the  wretch  carry  his  own  burden  until  he  should  fling 
it  from  him  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows. 

I  was  interrupted.  The  near  and  nearer  approach 
of  soft  footsteps — the  nice  and  tjrafty  turning  of  the 
handle  of  ^he  door — its  closing,  save  to  my  quickened 
sense,  inaudible.     Garston  had  returned. 

CHAPTEK  in. 

GaUston  regained  so  absolute  a  mastery  over  himself, 
that  he  guarded  successfully  against  every  circumstance 
that  might  tend  towards  the  discovery  of  his  crime. 
I  was  in  great  perplexity  and  sorely  distressed.  What 
if  I  were  at  once  to  denounce  him  as  the  murderer  of 
Anna?  Would  the  charge  gain  a  better  reception  with 
the  world  because  I  made  it?  Would  not  sympathy  for 
the  victim  be  forgotten  in  abhorrence  of  the  callous, 
although  public-spirited  kinsman?  Or,  would  not  some 
disgrace  be  directly  cast  on  our  family?  —  unmerited 
difigraee,  it  is  true  —^  but  not  the  less  hard  to  be  borne ; 
as  they  who  measure  it  out  well  enough  know.  What 
had  most  weight  with  me,  was  the  knowledge  that  the 
trial  and  conviction  of  Garston  for  the  murder  of  the 
girl  whom  she  had  loved,  whom  she  had  protected,  and 
who  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  the  moment  that  protection 
was  withdrawn  —  would  accelerate  and  embitter  the 
last  moments  of  my  mother.  Yet,  in  proportion  to  the 
force  of  these  considerations,  a  disinclination  to  shape 
my  course  in  obedience  to  their  dictates,  grew  upon  me. 
I  began  to  feel,  not  a  horror  only,  but  a  detestation  of 
the  man  who  had  set  me  upon  reviewing  the  chances 
of  acquiescence  in  crime  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  dis- 
grace and  misery  on  the  other,  and  who  was  to  obtain 
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an  immunity  from  punishment  by  a  niental  process 
which,  taking  I  place  in  any  other  h^art  but  my  own, 
would  consign  him  out  of  hand  to  the  gibbet. 

Looking  up,  and  casting  my  eyes  towards  the  farther 
end  of  the  room,  I  was  startled  by^observing  Garston  in 
the  door-way.  He  was  undressed,  and  was  beckoning 
me.  I  could  not  but  go  to  him  —  besides,  it  was  ex- 
pedient that  I  should  keep  my  own  counsel. 

"Silence!*'  he  whispered,  "don't  let  anybody  hear 
us.     Come  with  me  into  my  room." 

"Here,"  he  added,  when  he  had  got  there,  "is  the 
key.  Open  that  chest.  A  thousand  thanks.  Now,  forty 
drops  out  of  that  bottle  in  half  a  wine-glass  of  water. 
Put  it  to  my  mouth.  Here,  Arthur,  you  are  a  kind, 
good  fellow!  —  a  dear  fellow.  My  nerves,  you  see,  are 
prostrated." 

I  prevailed  upon  him  to  go  into  bed,  and  sat  down 
by  his  side.  Already  my  heart  began  to  melt  towards 
him.  "I  have  gone  through  stich  a  dreadful  nighty" 
said  he,  with  clasped  hands  stretched  from  the  bed,  and 
with  eyes  of  lifeless  misery  raised  to  mine  —  "such  a 
dreadful  night,  that  the  like  of  it  cannot  again  be  mine 
on  this  side  the  grave.  Other  dreadful  nights  await  me, 
I  fear;  though  none  so  terrible  as  that.  Yet,  what  can 
be  more  terrible  than  losing  one's  senses?  I  dread  that  — 
0!    I  dread  that!" 

He  paused,  still  gazing  at  me  with  a  doubting  and 
yet  beseeching  expression.  "Will  you  attend  me,,  should 
that  come  upon  me?"  he  asked  suddenly.  "You  are 
going  to  say,  your  mother;  —  not  for  the  world.  She 
is  too  ill,  and  it  would  kill  her;  and  no  servants  —  they 
believe  anything   they  hear  that  is  horrible;    and  no 
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doctor,  —  he  can  be  of  no  avail  in  a  case  like  mine. 
Say  you  will  be  my  nurse?" 

I  assented.  I  could  not  withdraw  the  hand  he  had 
seized. 

"Bless  you!  —  bless  you!  Keep  that  mother's  heart 
of  yours  in  your  bosom  all  your  life,  dear  boy!  Man 
that  is  bom  of  a  woman  should  partake  chiefly  of  the 
mother*s  nature;  so  would  humanity,  tenderness,  and 
mercy  be  more  prevalent  in  the  world.  Do  not  be  sur- 
prised or  alarmed.  Men  in  delirium  say  things  the 
farthest  in  life  from  their  thoughts,  feelings,  and  inten- 
tid!ns.  I  once  knew  a  man  in  Rome  whom  I  tended 
during  a  long  illness,  —  one  of  the  purest  and  best  of 
human  beings.  In  his  aberration,  he  accused  himself  of 
the  most  shocking  crimes.  Of  course,  I  did  not  believe 
a  word  he  said." 

Garston  talked  a  great  deal  more  in  the  same  strain, 
shocking  me  at  intervals  by  attempts  at  mirth,  which 
made  me  fear  an  access  of  the  delirium  he  dreaded;  but, 
after  giving  him,  at  his  request,  a  composing  draught,  I 
saw  him  sink  into  a  heavy  sleep  which  promised  con- 
tmuance,  and  I  left  him. 

I  was,  I  found,  late  at  the  breakfast  table.  My 
mother  had  been  waiting  for  us  some  time.  I  felt  it 
necessary  to  inform  her  of  Garston's  'ilhiess.  She  was  a 
little  disturbed. 

"Arthur,  I  never  saw  my  Husband  in  such  a  state 
as  he  was  last  night,"  she  murmured.  "He  talked  and 
acted  strangely,  did  he  not?  Did  he  say  what  a  night 
he  had  passed?" 

I  told  some  pacifying  lie;  beginning  to  hate  myself, 
and  the  course  of  duplicity  and  subterfuge  I  had  now 
entered  upon.    She  would  go  to  see  him  after  breakfast, 
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on  my  assuring  her  that  he  was  at  that  moment  in  a 
sound  sleep.  She  did  so;  and,  greatly  to  my  astonish- 
ment, he  acquitted  himself  in  a  manner  that  could  beget 
no  suspicion.  He  spoke  with  his  usual  softness  and 
sweetness;  but,  in  a  deprecating  tone,  as  if  he  feared  she 
knew  something  for  which  her  pardon  could  not  be  ex- 
pected, Thus  he  succeeded  in  disguising  what  was  within, 
whenever  she  visited  him  during  the  few  days  he  kept 
his  chamber.  I,  alone,  who  was  almost  constantly  at 
his  side  during  that  time,  knew  the  mi^ty  effort  it  cost 
him  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  calmness  and  con- 
valescence which  was  necessary  to  allay  her  solicitude, 
and  thereby  to  keep  the  doctor  out  of  his  room.  In  the 
dayiime,  not  a  word  could  reach  his  ear  from  below,  but 
it  excited  in  him  the  wildest  terror;  and  this  passion, 
more  or  less  at  work  while  light  remained,  appeared  to 
me  to  keep  his  mental  faculties  entire,  though  it  sus- 
pended them.  But  at  night,  after  the  first  transient 
effect  of  the  cordial  I  administered  had  passed  away  — 
which  was  one  of  spasmodic  or  hysterical  mirth  ~  and 
its  intended  influence  began  to  operate,  then  the  murd^ 
in  i^e  summerhouse,  and  the  after-burial  of  the  body, 
would  swim  back  into  his  soul  and  come  out  of  him  in 
disjointed  and  distorted  sentences;  so  that,  what  I  had 
witnessed  was  represented  to  me  with  a  vividness  that 
made  me  shudder,  and  sometimes  almost  impelled  me  to 
fly  from  him. 

When  he  awoke,  he  would  be  very  pressing  witii 
me  to  tell  him  whether  he  had  said  anything  in  hifi 
sleep;  and,  if  so,  what  it  was,  —  that  we  might  lai^ 
over  the  extravagance,  as  he  and  his  friend  at  Borne  had 
formerly  done!  Laugh  over  iti  —  he  laughed,  with  thiM; 
chilly  sweat  upon  him  which  matted  his  eyebrows  and 
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gummed  his  hair  into  thick  strings  upon  his  forehead.  I 
repeated  some  incoherent  words;  half-finished  clauses  of 
a  sentence;  the  whole  bearing  a  very  remote  relation  to 
the  subject  of  his  dream;  so  remote,  indeed,  that  his 
fears,  however  active,  could  not  lead  him  to  suppose  that 
he  had  betrayed  himself.  Then  he  sank  back  comforted. 
But  onfce,  when  taking  the  hint  from  a  word  that  had 
escapM  him,  I  said  that  he  had  been  talking  at  random 
of  the  sale,  and  of  what  had  taken  place  there,  he 
looked  greatly  surprised,  and  regarded  me  with  distrust. 
But  presently  his  doubts  were  dismissed',  "It  is  so  in 
delirium,"  he  said;  "we  then  speak  of  things  which, 
awake,  never  come  into  our  thoughts."  Night  and 
morning  I  prayed  in  behalf  of  the  poor,  lost  creature, 
my  sleep  was  the  better  for  it.  I  was  fortified  against 
anything  that  might  happen  from  day  to  day. 

I  had  enough  to  do  to  divide  my  attention  without 
resorting  to  my  studies;  which,  from  that  time,  were 
abandoned.  I  did  indeed  read;  but  in  a  desultory  manner 
and,  books  which  I  might  lay  aside  at  a  momenf  s  notice. 
If  I  could  have  fixed  my  attention  on  any  subject  de- 
manding an  exercise  of  my  faculties,  Garston  would,  have 
prevented  the  attempt.  My  mother  now  almost  entirely 
kept  her  room;  but,  when  she  and^her  husband  met,  an 
estrangement  was  evident,  which,  so  far  as  I  could  judge, 
had  been  tacitly  agreed  upon.  He  was  as  respectM  as 
ever  in  his  manner;  but  I  remarked  at  a  distance  and  in 
silence,  Ihat  he  durst  not  or  could  not  take  her  hand; 
yet  he  watched  her  every  movement  with  the  utmost 
anxiety.  Her  presence  withdrawn  from  him,  he  attached 
himself  to  me.  He  hung  about  me  on  all  occasions; 
following  me  wherever  I  went,  under  pretence  of  glean- 
ing fix)m  me  some  of  the  fruits  of  my  classical  studies. 
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He  had  neglected,  he  said,  so  as  almost  to  have  forgotten 
the  Greek  and  Boman  authors;  but  this  was  his  mere 
excuse  for  persecuting  me  with  his  continual  presence; 
for,  whatever  the  subject  of  our  conversation,  he  always 
contrived,  with  painful  ingenuity,  to  deviate  from  it; 
entering  upon  shrewd  conjectures  concerning  crime,  and 
its  consequences  to  the  criminal  in  this  world.  If  de- 
tected —  he  grew  pale  at  the  suggestion  —  the  criminal 
must  suffer  death;  but  if  he  escaped  detection  —  might 
he  not  yet  live  to  be  a  happy  man?  It  was  a  curious 
subject  of  inquiry,  was  it  not?  I,  to  whom  the  unwel- 
come, the  unhappy  power  had  been  given  of  reading  the 
thoughts  of  the  wretched  man  with  something  like  cor- 
^rectness,  could  perceive  that,  unaccustomed  to  seek  con- 
solation in  the  Scriptures,  he  had  been  recently  looking 
into  them,  not  with  a  view  to  his  soul's  welfare;  but  for 
examples  of  God's  forbearance  towards^  sinners.  He  denied 
that  the  punishment  of  Heaven  ever  fell  upon  guilt  in 
this  world;  contending  that  the  rashness,  over-security, 
or  imprudence  of  men  brought  them  to  an  end  which, 
to  the  superficial,  seemed  like  the  effect  of  a  judgment; 
but  when  I  cited  instances  of  men  convicted  of  crime  by 
some  chance  which  not  the  sagacity  of  Satan  could  have 
foreseen,  he  turned  away  hurriedly,  ordered  his  horse, 
and  was  not  seen  again  for  hours.  I  cannot  yet  quite 
understand  the  fascination  which  drew  him  so  constantly 
to  a  subject  over  which  he  would  hover  with  a  morbid 
persistence  that  might  have  been  dangerous  in  any  com- 
pany but  mine. 

One  morning,  a  week  after  that  memorable  night,  my 
mother  desired  to  see  me  in  her  own  room.  Garston, 
who  was  present  when  I  was  summoned,  changed  coun- 
tenance.    He  dreaded  aU  private  talk  on  the  part  of 
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others;  even  the  sudden  and  hasty  enlranoe  of  a  servant 
into  the  room  discomposed  him.  I  obeyed,  and  left  him. 
I  found  my  mother  greatly  agitated.  She  bade  me  sit 
by  her  side. 

"Arthur," .  she  said,  "I  want  your  adTice.  You  are 
growing  quite  a  young  man,  my  love.  You  see:  I  sent 
Anna  away  firom  me  for  reasons  which  I  need  not  men- 
tion; but  I  wish  you  to  believe  they  were  suficient 
reasons.  She  was  to  have  gone  to  London  -^  was  to 
have  gone,  I  say!  But  you  shall  hear.  I  supplied  her 
with  money,  and  gave  her  a  letter  to  our  good  Mrs. 
Marshall,  my  nurse  and  yours,  with  directions  to  see  to 
her  present  comfort,  and  to  arrange  with  a  lady,  a  Mend 
of  mine,  how  the  girl  could  be  best  sent  back  to  her 
own  country,  to  which  she  was  desirous  to  return.  Her 
boxes  were  to  be  forwarded  to  her  on  the  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  Marshall,  telling  me  of  Anna's  safe 
arrivaL  'Not  having  received  such  a  letter,  I  became 
alarmed;  and,  three  days  ago  I  wrote,  stating  all  these 
circumstances,  and  begging  an  instant  reply.  Here  is 
Mrs.  Marshall's  answer  to  that  letter,  received  this 
morning.     Bead  it.     What  am  I  to  do?" 

The  substance  of  that  letter  the  reader  will  at  once 
guess.  Mrs.  Marshall  had  seen  and  heard  nothing  of 
Anna.     I  returned  the  letter,  saying,  — 

"I  do  not  know  how  to  advise  in  this  matter.  It  is 
very  extraordinary,  but  let  us  hope  — " 

"Hope!''  interrupted  my  mother;  "I  have  but  a 
choice  of  fears  —  fears  which  have  clung  to  me,  and 
never  left  me,  since  the  day  the  girl  went  from  us. 
You  remember  how  frightened  I  was  on  that  night;  the 
violence  of  the  wind;  Mr.  Garston  coming  home  so  ill, 
too  —  how  could  I  but  be  alarmed?    I  was  so  shocking 
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a  coward,  Artliur,**  she  added,  with  an  attempt  at  a 
smile,  "that,  when  I  got  to  bed,  I  lay  for  hours  shaking 
with  terror,  and  I  fancied  I  heard  noises  in  the  house.  I 
was  so  terrified  that  I  got  up,  put  on  my  dressing-gown, 
and  came  to  the  door  of  your  bedroom.  Yes;  and  I 
opened  it,  and  called  'Arthur!  Arthur!'  but  you  were  in 
BO  sound  a  sleep  that  I  did  not  like  to  distuirii)  you.  I 
felt  ashamed  of  myself,  and  so  I  went  back  again.'* 

My  heart  leapt  to  my  mouth  at  hearing  this;  but  the 
dear  pathetic  face  of  my  mother  moved  me  beyond  ex- 
pression. I  kissed  her  tenderly,  and  she  laid  her  head 
on  my  heart  and  wept;  nor  could  T  forbear  tears.  I 
fancied  I  knew  what  was  then  uppermost  in  ter  mind. 

"Arthur,  we  will  go  before  long  to  the  grave  of  your 
father,"  she  said  at  length;  "I  wish  to  pray  there;  and 
you  will  join  your  prayers  to  mine,  will  you  not?" 

I  pressed  her  hand. 

"But  what  is  to  be  done  about  Anna?**  she  asked, 
recollecting  herself.  "I  was  very  foolish.  I^ot  liking  her 
to  take  the  coach  in  the  town,  for  fear  she  should  meet 
Idr.  Garston  on  his  yetum  from  the  sale  —  for  I  did 
not  wish  him  to  see  her  —  I  directed  her  to  go  to 
Turton  by  the  way  of  the  vale,  and  meet  the  .ooach 
there." 

I  knew  not  how  to  respond  to  this. 

My  mother  obtained  a  promise  from  me  to  go  upon 
an  ermnd  she  was  very  anxious  I  should  perform.  She 
little  knew  that  my  time  and  trouble  were  not  to  be  put 
into  execution  to  do  it.  She  wished  me  to  seek  out  the 
coachman,  and  ascertain  whether  the  girl  had  really 
taken  a  place  by  his  conveyance,  and  gon^  all  the  way 
to  London. 
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"You  may  tell  all  this  to  Mr.  Qarston,  if  you  like," 
said  my  mother,  when  I  was  about  to  leave  her. 

"Not  if  you  prefer  that  I  should  be  silent." 

"It  wiU,  I  think,  be  best.'' 

It  was  in  no  equable  frame  of  mind  that  I  quitted 
my  mother's  chamber.  "What  misery  had  this  ruthless 
man  brought  upon  our  house!  And  I,  compelled  neither 
by  honour,  nor  conscience,  nor  will;  but  by  an  exacting, 
inexorable  necessity,  to  play  the  accomplice,  and  to  shield 
him  from  infamy  and  an  ignominious  deatii!  Wiih  a 
lowering  brow,  I  rejoined  Garston  in  the  parlour.  It  was 
manifest  that  he  had  been  awaiting  my  appearance  with 
fearful  impatience. 

"Tour  mother  has  detained  you  some  time,"  he  said, 
with  the  best  air  he  could  assume.  "Some  family 
matters?" 

"She  has  been  making  me  a  very  alarming  com- 
munication," I  replied  significantly. 

"An  alarming  communication!  what  —  what  com- 
munication?" 

His  eye  involuntarily  glanced  towards  the  hiU,  the 
summit  of  which  was  visible  from  the  back  window. 
What  I  had  to  relate  considerably  reassured  him. 

"It  is  very  strange  —  extremely  strai^e  —  there  is 
no  accounting  for  it,"  and  he  walked  to  the  window. 

After  a  few  minutes,  he  turned  quickly,  and  came 
towards  me.  His  eye  brightened  with  satisfaction  at 
idiat  he  would  have  had  me  believe  was  the  idea  that 
had  suddenly  been  presented  to  his  mind: 

"It  has  just  strack  me,  Arthur,"  said  he,  in  a  con- 
fidential tone,  "and  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me 
(and  if  so,  it  may  be  as  well  tiiat  our  joint  belief  shimld 
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be  stated  to  your  mother)  it  strikes  me  that  the  girl  lias 
thrown  herself  into  the  river,  and  been  drowned." 

"In  which  case,  Mr.  Garston,  her  body  would  have 
been  picked  up." 

"That  by  no  means  follows.  There  were  none  to 
see  her  do  the  act,  and  consequently  no  search  has  been 
made.  At  high  tide  she  would  have  been  carried  over 
the  bar,  and  thence  —  away  —  away  —  her  body,  not 
having  been  washed  on  shore  at  Borland  or  at  the  Isle 
of  Lundy,  is  now  in  the  Atlantic.  She  will  never  be 
seen  nor  heard  of  more." 

"And  do  you  think  this  likely?"  I  asked.  "What 
could  incite  Anna  to  an  act  of  self-destruction?  My 
mother  loved  the  girl.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
been  a  slight  disagreement  between  them  —  slight,  be- 
cause all  the  measures  taken  by  mother  were  evidently 
dictated  by  a  solicitude  for  her  welfare.  The  supposition 
that  Anna  had  destroyed  herself  would  go  nigh  to  break 
her  heart" 

"It  would  —  it  would!"  cried  Garston,  eagerly, 
"and  therefore  you  must  not  attempt  to  persuade  her  of 
that.  »  You  must  not,  for  the  world.  How  came  I  to 
think  of  it?  I  am  a  fool!  The  girl  is  now  in  London, 
and  we  shall  probably  hear  of  her  in  a  few  days.  Don't 
you  perceive  how  likely  that  is?  Fix  that  in  your  mo- 
ther's mind." 

I  shook  my  head.  "What  if  I  tnow  that  she  did 
not  go  by  the  coach?" 

"Ha!  —  there  again:  I  had  forgot.     Say  that  she 

did:  anything  to  quiet  your  dear  mother's  fears.     This 

■girl  has  been  the  cause  of  much  wretchedness  to  us 

both.     Would  to  Heaven  that,  wherever  she  be,  she 

would  now  appear,  that  we  might  know  the  truth!" 
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It  was  in  agony,  which  strained  his  frame  and  wrung 
Ihe  muscles  of  his  face,  that  Gkirston  uttered  this  mon- 
strous wish.  His  fears  instantly  revenged  themselves 
upon  him.     He  dropped  into  a  chair. 

"Your  mother's  state  distresses  me  greatly,"  he  stam- 
mered: "I  cannot  endure  this  constant  anxiety  about 
her." 

About  a  fortnight  after  this,  a  serious  change  for  the 
worse  was  perceptible  in  my  mother.  She  was  greatly 
alarmed  and  concerned  when  she  heard  fit)m  me  that 
the  coachman  had  taken  up  no  such  passenger  as  Anna, 
and  I  perceived  that  she  drew  conclusions  from  that  in- 
telligence; although,  what  they  were,  she  did  not  make 
known  to  me.  But,  when  she  learned  from  the  servants 
that  Garston  was  now  in  the  constant  habit  of  walking 
and  riding  for  several  hours,  and  that  he  sometimes  did 
not  return  home  till  a  late  hour,  it  ,was  not  dificult  to 
me  to  divine  the  suspicions  which  excited  her  indigna- 
tion against  Garston.  She  often  spoke  with  mournful 
pity  of  Anna;  although  in  a  very  guarded  way;  but, 
being  a  poor  actress  of  dissimulation,  she  sometimes  be- 
trayed what  was  passing  in  her  mind.  She  referred  to 
her  more  than  once  as  "that  poor  lost  creature!**  There 
was  no  help  for  it.  I  could  extend  none.  The  terrible 
truth  was  sealed  up  within  me.  Garston  must  bear  the 
opprobrium  my  mother's  words  cast  upon  him.  It  was 
the  lightest  penalty  he  could  pay. 

The  condition  of  Garston  at  this  time  was  most 
pitiable.  He  had  seen  my  mother  lifted  into  her  car- 
riage when  I  had  accompanied  her  to  visit  my  father's 
grave.  I  detected  him  watching  us  with  an  ashy  face 
over  the  wall  of  the  churchyard,  as  we  knelt  at  that 
sacred  spot     He  knew  that  she  was  about  to  die,  and 
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waylaid  the  doctor  on  every  visit,  conjuring  him  to  save 
her,  and  ofltering  him  the  half,  the  whole  of  his  fortune 
if  he  would  engage  to  do  so.  Insanity  seemed  to  be 
growing  within  him.  The  opposition  ctf  two  very  dif- 
ferent feelings  was  rending  his  brain.  He  woiild  not 
lose  his  Harriet  —  for  the  world  he  must  not  lose  her. 
Affection  made  him  desire  from  his  whole  heart  that  she 
should  be  spared  to  him;  yet  fear  lest  his  crime  should 
be  discovered,  made  him  wish  that  she  should  die;  for  I, 
wiio  read  him  with  minute  anxiety,  am  assured  that  he 
dreaded  the  effect  of  such  a  discovery  upon  her  more 
than  he  dreaded  its  consequences  to  himself. 

Meredith  had  been  sent  for  by  my  mother  in  the 
double  capacity  of  friend  and  legal  adviser.  His  inter- 
views with  her  were  protracted;  and,  when  he  came 
down  and  joined  us  in  the  parlour,  his  demeanour  to 
Garston  was  of  the  most  freezing  coldness.  Garston,  on 
his  part,  knew  not  how  to  carry  himself  in  the  presence 
of  the  lawyer.  I  am  not  aware  that  he  had  ever  much 
liked  Meredith;  but  he  highly  respected  him;  and  even 
now,  perhaps,  his  heart  acknowledged  that  the  old  gen- 
tleman's repelling  manner  arose  from  a  feeling  which 
demanded  his  respect.  But  he  feared  him,  and  availed 
himself  of  any  decent  pretext  to  leave  the  room  almost 
as  soon  as  the  other  entered  it.  He  had  just  done  so  on 
the  day  Meredith  spoke  to  me  as  follows: 

"Arthur,  I  am  about  to  talk  to  you  like  a  man  of 
business.  I  shall  not  therefore  repeat  that  I  never  liked 
this  Mr.  Garston;  for  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Tou 
are  growing  to  be  a  young  man,  and  I  feel  I  can  talk 
to  you  about  a  matter  which  it  is,  in  fact,  necessary  that 
you  should  hear,  for  your  interests  are  somewhat  con- 
cemed  in  it.     It  is  a  most  important  point  with  your 
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dying  mother  whether  she  shall  execute  a  jfreah  mil  or 
not,  and  Til  tell  you  why.  Your  mother  had  a  maid  — 
an  Italian  girl.  You  knew  her?  Very  well.  Your 
mother  long  had  her  suspicions  of  this  Anna  —  was 
jealous  of  her,,  in  short.  One  day,  when  Mr.  G^arston 
was  absent  —  about  a  month  ago  —  the  girl  was  brought 
to  confess  her  own  folly  and  Garston's  baseness." 

"I  guessed  as  much,"  I  said. 

"Precocious!" 

"Yes,  and  my  mother  has  told  me  the  rest." 

"Very  good.  Now,  we  want  to  know  what  has  be- 
come of  the  girl.  Your  mother  has  taken  it  into  her 
head,  and  not  without  good  grounds,  that  her  departure 
was  an  understood  thing  between  G^arston  and  herself. 
She  suspects  that  the  girl  is  hidden  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood.  That  can  hardly  be.  I  cannot  under- 
stand it.     Has  the  girl  made  away  with  herself?" 

"That,  Mr.  Garston  suggested,"  I  remarked. 

My  speech  had  an  opposite  effect  to  that  I  had  in- 
tendei 

"Ay!  He  did,  did  he?"  said  Meredith,  hastily.  "Did 
he  dwell  much  upon  it?  Did  he  press  that  probability?" 

"He  abandoned  it  almost  immediately,  and  entreated 
me  not  to  whisper  a  syllable  of  the  kind  to  my  mother, 
lest  it  might  distress  her." 

"Very  proper,  that.  I  ask  his  pardon.  Now,  Arthur,  • 
listen  to  me.  I  must  do  this  man  justice.  From  what 
your  mother  tells  me,  I  am  assured  he  has  been  one  of^ 
the  best  of  husbands  to  her.  Still,  I  know  from  a  gen- 
tleman who  attended  the  sale,  that  Mr.  Garston  was  not 
present  at  it;  and,  on  that  morning,  he  had  in  his  shirt 
an  antique  cameo-sort  of  thing,  which  your  mother  re- 
marked was  not  there  on  his  return." 
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"Perhaps  in  the  scuffle  — "  I  began. 

"I  have  heard  of  that.  "Why  this  trepidation,  Ar- 
thur? It  is  not  your  interest  to  take  his  part,  I  can  tell 
you.  Scuffle!  there  was  no  scuffle  at  the  sale,  I  told 
you  just  now  he  was  not  at  it.  The  end,  then,  is  this. 
Garston  must  submit  to  be  put  to  the  question.  I  shall 
call  to-morrow  morning.  On  his  answers  much  will  de- 
pend. Prepare  him  for  what  is  to  come.  Your  mother 
shrinks  from  it;  but  it  must  be.  He  is  a  gentleman,  at 
least,  and  knows  the  obligation  of  an  oath." 

With  this  Meredith  left  me.  I  hated  myself  for  the 
part  I  had  to  play;  of  which  I  knew  not  the  gradations, 
much  less  the  end.  I  did  not  prepare  Garston  for  the 
coming  interview:  my  wretched  business  being  to  pre- 
serve him  against  the  detection  of  a  crime  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  girl,  of  far  greater  magnitude  than  that 
with  which  suspicion  chained  him. 

Accordingly,  when  next  morning  Meredith  entered 
the  room  and  summoned  him  to  the  bedside  of  his  wife, 
his  consternation  was  so  obvious,  that  Meredith  turned 
to  me  with  a  meaning  glance.  He  rallied,  however,  and 
rose  to  obey  the  suiomons,  earnestly  begging  that  I  might 
be  permitted  to  accompany  him. 

"My  wish,  too,"  said  Meredith.  "Arthur's  testimony, 
if  not  absolutely  necessary,  is  highly  desirable  in  this 
instance.'* 

Garston  shrank  at  the  word  testimony.  Meredith 
went  on: 

"But  —  for  a  reason  which,  after  this  painful  scene 
is  over,  Arthur  will  understand  —  it  will  be  as  well 
that  his  mother  should  not  see  him.  He  can  stand  con- 
cealed behind  the  curtains  of  the  bed." 

We  went  on  our  way,  Garston  clinging  to  me.     The 
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clergyman  had  left  my  mother's  room,  and  bowed  cour- 
teously, but  very  gravely,  as  he  passed  us  in  the  passage. 
My  companion  pressed  my  arm,  and  turned  a  piteous 
look  upon  me.  We  entered:  I  snatched  a  momentary 
sight  of  my  dear  mother's  face,  and  stepped  behind  the 
curtain  out  of  vi^w,  where  I  wept  unheard. 

The  sacredness  of  the  room  fell  upon  Garston.  He 
knelt  down  by  the  side  of  his  wife,  took  her  hand,  and 
kissed  it.  Meredith,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  bed.  He 
was  affected;  but  his  misty  eyes  were  bent  on  the 
kneeling  man. 

"Compose  yourself,  Philip,"  said  my  mother,  gently 
and  calmly.  "I  sent  for  you  that  I  might  say  what 
may  distress  you  to  hear.  I  grieve  for  it;  but  I  would 
wish  your  death-bed  to  be  as  tranquil  as  mine.  I  hope  — 
0!  I  do  trust  —  that  what  I  have  done  and  am  about 
to  say  will  not  be  deemed  wrong.     Anna  — " 

"Well?'' 

A  faint  blush  passed  over  my  mother's  countenance. 
She  hesitated. 

"Let  me  speak,  my  dear  lady,"  interposed  Meredith. 
"A  word  or  two  will  suffice.  You  must  not  agitate 
yourself.  Mr.  Garston,  are  you  prepared,  on  the  word  of 
a  gentleman  solemnly  to  assert  that  you  have  held  no 
correspondence  whatever  with  Anna  since  she  left  your 
wife's  house?" 

"I  am  prepared  to  assert  —  and,  if  necessary,  to 
swear,"  replied  Garston,  not  looking  up,  but  with  an 
equal  voice  —  "that  I  have  not  exchanged  word,  by 
letter  or  otherwise,  with  Anna  since  ,the  day  she  left 
this  house."  ^ 

"And,  also  — ^"  began  Meredith. 

"Enough,"  said  my  mother.    '*Dear  Philip,  I  beUeve 
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that  you  have  spoken  the  truth.  For  your  sake,  and  for 
that  of  the  poor  girl,  I  thank  God  thai  this  doubt  has 
been  removed  from  my  mind.  I  forgive  you,  as  I  was 
prepared  to  foi^ve  you,  after  Anna  confessed  to  me  — " 

"Confessed  to  you!"  abnost  shrieked  (jarston,,  "and 
she  confessed,  and  you  had  forgiven!  Why  —  why  am 
I  here  —  kneeling  here;  a  villain,  a  monster,  unfit  to 
live.  Hear  now,  hear,  all  of  you!  Arthur,  come  for- 
ward, and  hear  — ** 

I  was  instantly  by  his  side.  Seizing  him,  I  lifted 
him  to  his  feet  and  dragged  him  to  tiie  door,  and  thence 
ui^ed  him,  with  less  violence,  to  his  own  room. 

"You  were  agitating  my  mother  beyond  endurance,*' 
I  said,  placing  him  in  a  chair. 

"What?"  He  looked  bewildered.  "Arthur,  you  are 
my  good  angel.  How  can  I  recompense  you  for  all  you 
have  done,  and  suffered  for  me?  Stay  with  me,  dear 
feUow!" 

After  a  time,  Mere4ith  knocked  at  the  door  and  came 
in.     The  kindly  eye  lighted  upon  Garston. 

"But  for  you,  Garston,"  he  said,  with  familiarity, 
"this  had  not  been.  You  have  repudiated  the  girl, 
denied  all  knowledge  of  her;  but  she  is  still  a  source  of 
vexation  and  misery.  Your  mother  now  blames  herself, 
Arthur,  for  having  dismissed  her  so  summarily,  or  for 
not  having  seen  better  to  her  safety.  She  now  wishes 
to  add  a  codicil  to  her  will,  making  a  provision  for  her; 
but  that  I  tell  her  — " 

"Is  unnecessary ,**  said  Garston.  "That  were  my 
duty,  if  — " 

"If  what?" 

"  She  should  ever  need  it.  But  why  —  why  should 
the  dear  saint  be  troubled  in  her  last  hours  by  thoughts 
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of  the  girl?  I  liave  sinned,  and  am  forgiven.  Let 
her  go."  • 

"And  I  am  to  tell  this  to  your  wife,  sir?"  observed 
Meredith,  with  severe  displeasure. 

"Let  her  go!  let  her  go!"  repeated  Garston;  then, 
rising,  added  in  a  low  tone  to  me,  "And  bid  him  go.  I 
do  not  like  him.     He  is  no  Mend  of  mine." 

Meredith  must  have  overheard  these  words.  He 
withdrew  immediately. 

From  this  hour  until  my  mother's  death  Garston  was 
constantly  by  her  bedside.  I,  too,  was  often  there;  and 
sometimes  heard  words  pass  between  them  that  assured 
me  their  married  life  might  have  been  one  of  tranquil 
happiness.  During  this  anxious  time,  I  believe,  he  had 
little  room  in  his  mind  for  thoughts  of  his  crime.  He 
lived  in  the  far  past  and  in  the  present.  He  was  for- 
given —  it  was  enough. 

He  showed  so  little  emotion  when  Meredith  first  saw 
him  after  my  mother's  death,  that  the  worthy  lawyer 
was  disgusted.  Garston  was  writing  when  he  entered 
the  room;  but  looked  up  at  him,  and  then  pursued  his 
occupation.     Meredith  drew  me  aside. 

"Your  mother  has  left  him  far  too  much,"  said  he, 
"but  it  is  not  my  fault.  I  did  my  best  to  hinder  it.  I 
hope  he  will  be  satisfied.  And  so  he  talks  of  going  to 
London  soon  after  the  funeral?  We  shall  yet  hear  of 
that  girl."  Then,  addressing  him,  with  some  impatience, 
he  said,  "Mr.  Garston!  my  many  engagements  hardly 
brook  attendance  on  your  leisure.  A  few  words.  It  was 
the  express  wish  of  your  late  wife  that  she  should  be 
buried  with  her  first  husband." 

"I  know  it,  sir,"  replied  Garston;  "that  wish  was 
expressed  to  me;    a  wish  of  many  years.      And  why 

6* 
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should  she  not  lie  by  the  side  of  that  honourable 
gentleman?" 

'*I  thought  you  might  object  — "  began  Meredith. 

Garston  rose  with  spirit  and  dignity.  "You  thought 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Your  meaning  may  be  good;  but 
your  manners  are  inexcusable.  You  are  blunt;  and,  like 
other  blunt  instruments,  you  hack  and  you  hew,  and  you 
mangle,  and  so  become  more  blunt  One  word:  I  know 
the  contents  of  the  will;  so  we  need  not  enter  on  that 
business.  Here  is  my  solicitor's  address,"  handing  him 
a  paper.     "Good  morning!" 

The  choleric  Welshman  reddened,  but  sidd  nothing, 
and  retired.     He  never  forgot  that  interview. 

"Did  I  not  talk  of  going  to  London?"  said  Garston  to 
me  one  evening.  Some  days  had  elapsed  since  the  funeraL 
"That  walk  of  ours  to-day  has  set  my  spirits  in  motion, 
and  my  body  shall  keep  pace  with  them.  Fm  off  to- 
morrow.    Four  weeks  in  London,  and  thence  to  Italy." 

That  "walk  of  ours  to-day,"  had  been  taken  at  his 
wish.  Over  the  gate,  along  tiie  lane,  into  the  vale,  up 
the  hill  —  the  very  travel  of  that  fatal  night!  We  stood 
before  the  decayed  summer-house.  Dead  leaves  thickly 
strewed  the  ground.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  that 
spoi     We  stood  above  it,  however. 

"A  fine  view,"  he  said,  and  he  shuddered. 

"Yes.     Is  it  not  very  cold?" 

"It  is.  A  deserted  place,  this.  How  came  we  here? 
No  one  would  think  of  voluntarily  bending  his  steps  this 
way.  It  must  be  the  very  caprice  of  chance  that  would 
lead  a  man  here." 

He  was  satisfied  that  he  would  leave  all  behind  se^ 
cure.     We  walked  slowly  home. 

"Before  I  leave   you   to-night,    Arthur,"    resumed 
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Gfarston,  after  I  had  brought  myself  to  utter  a  few  words 
deprecatmg  so  sudden  a  departure,  "I  wish  to  tell  you 
something  —  a  secret.  I  was  not  at  the  sale  on  the  day 
I  left  the  house  for  that  supposed  purpose.  I  dreaded 
Anna.  She  had  often  threatened  to  confess  to  your 
mother  —  you  comprehend  me?  —  and  she  had  terrified 
me.  She  saw  this,  and  had  me  at  advantage.  I  had 
reason  to  suppose  she  would  put  her  threat  in  execution 
that  morning.  I  lingered  about  the  grounds  irresolute; 
almost  distracted.  T6  my  surprise  she  came  out  of  the 
house  and  entered  the  lane;  the  walk  we  took  this 
morning.  I  followed  and  overtook  her  in  the  vale.  She 
did  not  say  where  she  was  going;  but  reproached  me; 
renewed  her  threats  (little  did  I  think  she  had  already 
confessed),  and  promised  secrecy  on  one  condition.  And 
what  was  that,  do  you  imagine?  That  I  would  then  and 
there  solemnly  promise  to  marry  her,  to  make  her  my 
second  wife.  0  monstrous!  Think  well  of  me  Arthur; 
I  conjure  you  still  to  think  well  of  me.  A  violent  ex- 
change of  words  took  place:  she  was  insolent,  vdiement, 
and  — '' 

Garston  paused,  and  suddenly  turned  frightfully  pale. 
"Come,  come,"  said  he,  with  a  smile  that  made  my 
blood  run  cold  to  look  upon.  ''It  came  to  nothing.  She 
was  insolent,  vehement,  and  —  I  left  her.  What  has  be- 
come of  her  —  what  matter?'* 

Garston  rose  abruptly  when  he  had  said  these  words, 
and  quitted  the  room.     I  saw  him  no  more  that  night. 

It  was  well,  I  believed  at  the  time,  that  he  had  gone 
no  further  with  his  story.  His  manner  had  been  so 
i^range  since  the  death  of  my  mother,  quite  unlike  what 
it  had  be^i  the  month  preceding  that  event  —  that 
I  was  ever  fearing  self-destruction.     I  was  in  constant 
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terror  about  him.  Yet,  whither  he  went,  or  what  became 
of  him,  what  matter?  as  he  had  said  of  poor  Anna.  I 
should  be  released  from  my  charge;  a  charge  which 
I  know  not  whether  I  must  not  call  self-imposed.  I 
wished  him  gone,  and  prayed  from  my  heart  that  I 
might  never  see  him  more. 

CHAPTEE  IV. 

Afteb  Garston  left  "Westwood  House,  I  was  confined 
to  my  bed  by  a  low  fever  for  several  weeks.  The]  pri- 
vilege restored  to  me  of  independent  thought,  having 
such  material  to  feed  upon  as  the  past  few  weeks  had 
supplied,  was  more  than  I  could  exercise,  and  I  well 
nigh  broke  down  under  it.  Garston  removed  from  me, 
no  longer  requiring  my  care  or  taxing  my  forbearance, 
my  mind  was  at  leisure  to  go  over  minutely  the  dreadful 
circumstance  to  which  I  had  made  myself  a  party. 

I  removed,  as  soon  as  I  could  bear  the  fatigue  of  a 
fifty  miles'  journey,  to  Mr.  Oatway's  house  at  Slxeter; 
where  all  that  the  most  tender  anxiety  for  my  healtJi 
and  peace  of  mind  could  suggest  was  put  into  operation 
by  his  daughter  Clara;  whom  in  her  infancy  and  girlhood 
I  had  regarded  as  a  sister;  but  who  more  recently  I  had 
hoped  would  one  day  consent  to  become  my  wife.  Here 
I  remained  nearly  a  twelvemonth.  But,  in  proportion 
as  my  bodily  health  improved,  my  mental  malady  in- 
creased. Mr.  Oatway  concluded  that  my  mother's  death 
was  the  cause  of  the  depression  that  weighed  me  down; 
but  when  he  found  that  neither  time  nor  the  influences 
of  religion  availed  to  assuage  the  anguish  and  bitterness 
of  my  spirit,  he  was  sometimes  betrayed  into  impatient 
surprise. 
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At  Cambridge,  where  I  went,  I  was  accounted  a 
strangely  miserable  man.  Few  sought  my  acquaintance, 
and  fewer  stUl  were  tempted  to  cultivate  it.  Neither 
did  I  distinguish  myself.  I  was  a  diligent  student  in- 
deed, but  not  of  books  that  lead  to  the  acquisition  of 
university  honours.  I  gave  my  Alma  Mater  no  reason  to 
be  proud  of  me. 

Shortly  after  my  departure  from  Westwood  House  for 
Exeter,  I  had  received  a  letter  from  Garston,  who  was 
then  in  Italy.  There  were  two  pieces  of  intelligence 
contained  in  it  that  affected  and  agitated  n>e.  He  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  given  instructions  to  his  solicitor  ' 
to  cause  the  property  jny  mother  had  left  him  to  be 
turned  into  money,  and  to  pay  it  over  to  me  so  soon  as 
I  came  of  age.  "For,"  he  continued,  "I  do  not  wish  Mr. 
Meredith  to  have  any  part  in  this  affair.  He  insulted 
me  once  or  twice  very  coarsely  during  your  mother^s  last 
illness,  and  I  do  not  value  the  man  highly  enough  to 
wish  to  regain  any  good  opinion  he  may  once  have 
entertained  of  me,  and  which  I  never  justly  forfeited." 
He  then  told  me  that  he  had  commissioned  an  artist,  just 
risen  into  fame,  being  second  only  to  Canova  among 
Italian  sculptors,  to  execute  a  tablet  in  memory  of  my 
mother,  which  he  desired  should  be  placed  in  the  church 
of  Battenham.  ''This  memorial  will  be  all  that  a  fervid 
poetical  genius,  chastened  by  religion,  can  make  it,"  he 
wrote. 

About  a  year  afterwards,  Meredith  and  I  were  stand- 
ing before  this  tablet  in  the  hadl  of  Westwood  House.  It 
had  just  arrived  from  Italy.  "With  no  ample  space  for 
the  exercise  of  taste  or  the  exhibition  of  genius,  the 
sculptor  had  displayed  both  with  uncommon  skill  and 
effect.     We  admired  the  composition:  Meredith  as  truly 
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as  I,  although  grudgingly;  and  he  was  greatly  pleased, 
and  a  little  surprised,  when  I  observed  that  it  was  not 
my  intention  to  have  it  placed  in  the  church. 

"I  thought  you  had  taken  a  fancy  to  the  man,"  he 
remarked;  *'you  were  so  constantly  with  him." 

"And  I  have  found  my  account  in  it,"  said  L 

"How  so?" 

I  could  not  resist  telling  him  of  Garston's  gift,  which 
he  most  undoubtedly  considered  as  an  act  of  noble  genero- 
sity. The  lawyer  was  lost  in  thought  for  several  minutes. 

"That  Garston  loved  your  mother  most  deeply  and 
sincerely  (there  was  a  dash  of  adoration  in  his  love,  by 
the  bye,  most  unusual)  I  firmly  believe.  I  took  care  to 
assure  myself  of  that  But  —  In  short,  the  man  is 
ciazy:  he  looked  and  acted  like  a  man  whose  wits  are 
leaving  him.  This  is  some  impulse.  He  will  think  twice 
about  it,  and  the  two  thoughts  will  twine  into  one  hum- 
bug. I  shall  be  curious  to  see  your  banker's  book  a  year- 
and-a-half  hence." 

Two  years  and  a  half  passed  away,  and  had  Meredith 
inspected  that  book,  he  would  have  seen  no  such  sum  as 
he  sought  for  entered  to  my  credit. 

I  was  not  greatly  surpnsed  at  this.  If  Garston's  gift 
had  not  been  duly  appreciated  by  me  at  the  time,  the 
withholding  of  it  when  I  was  older,  and  came  to  feel  the 
potency  of  those  artificial  needs  which  men  create  for 
themselves,  was  no  cause  of  astonishment  to  me.  I  had 
heard,  during  my  late  visit  to  London,  that  he  played 
deeply;  and  that,  ever  since  my  mother^s  death,  he  had 
been  pursuing  a  reckless  and  extravagant  course ;  that  his 
elder  brother  was  dead,  and  that  he  expected,  &om  month 
to  month,  to  succeed  to  his  uncle's  peerage.  My  infor- 
mant —  one  of  his  earliest  and  most  intimate  fiiends  — 
* 
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deplored  the  vices  to  which  he  had  abandoned  himself, 
saying  that  his  early  life  gave  promise  of  worthier  things, 
which  after-years  had  fulfilled. 

"Your  mother,"  he  added,  "was  exactly  suited  to 
him;  and  I  believe  she  never  had  occasion  to  pull  the 
check-string,  which,  in  her  case,  would  have  been  a 
silken  one.  A  love  of  dissipation  is  no  part  of  his  na- 
tural character.  We  all  have  great  hopes  froja  a  second 
marriage,  which,  between  ourselves,  be  meditates.  We 
think  it  may  reclaim  him.,    He  thinks  it  may." 

Two  years  afterwards,  I  was  again  in  London  for  the 
season,  on  my  return  from  my  wedding  tour.  Clara  Oat* 
way  had  become  my  wife.  One  evening  I  was  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre.  The  play  was  over;  the  applause  had 
ceased,  and  the  audience  were  subsiding  into  their  seais, 
when  I  was  tapped  on  the  shoulder.  Turning  round,  I 
beheld  Garston. 

"Arthur,  a  word  or  two  with  you,*'  said  he,  "if  the 
little  man's  spell  be  not  yet  upon  you."  (The  elder  Kean 
had  been  playing  Overreach.)     "Are  you  alone?" 

I  explained  that  my  wife  was  dining  with  an  old 
friend  of  my  mother,  and  that  I  was  going  to  join  her; 
congratulating  him  on  his  accession  to  a  title.  He  was 
now  Lord  Walford. 

"It  came  too  late,"  he  said,  "and  therefore  had  no 
charm  for  me.  What  it  brought  with  it  was,  however,' 
welcome;  not  the  least  so,  because  I  can  now  soon  redeem 
a  promise  I  made  you.  Kot  a  word;  that  must  be.  The 
tablet.  —  Has  it  yet  been  placed  in  the  church?" 

"It  has  not." 

He  looked  displeased  —  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
00  looked  to  me. 

"May  I  ask  the  reason?" 
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"The  reason  I  could  offer  would  not  satisfy  you." 

"Of  course,  a  boyish  one.  "We  will  talk  definitely 
about  it  when  I  see  you  in  Devonshire." 

"You  are  going  there,  then?" 

"And  uninvited  by  you?  Yes,  in  the  autumn.  You 
have  not  yet  seen  Mrs.  Heseldine,  akd  her  niece,  Miss 
Mansell?" 

"I  have  not." 

"True.  Mrs.  Heseldine  has  bought  the  hall  in  the 
vale.  You  will  be  near  neighbours.  She  may  amuse 
you.  She  has  picked  up  a  great  deal  in  the  world; 
and,  prizing  it,  always  carties  it  about  with  her.  Some 
may  doubt  whether  it  is  worth  the  carriage." 

"And  her  niece?"  I  asked,  my  curiosity  a  little 
excited. 

"Is  one  to  increase  that  doubt.  When  you  get  back 
to  "Westwood  House,  look  at  the  portrait  of  your  mother 
—  the  early  one,  by  Jackson.  Alice  Mansell's  likeness 
to  it  is,  believe  me,  remarkable." 

After  some  further  talk,  he  left  me. 

There  was  something  in  Garston's  genewd  bearing, 
and  in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  that  grated  upon  me.  He 
was  not  happy;  but  he  did  not  despair  of  happiness. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  devising  means  to  attain  it. 
Time  had  wrought  in  him  a  conviction  that  his  sin  would 
never  stand  revealed  to  the  eyes  of  men.  He  knew  not 
that  there  was  already  one  who,  at  a  word,  could  give 
him  up  to  infamy  and  death.  I  never  before  was  bo 
appalled  at  contemplating  the  power  that  had  been 
placed  in  my  hands.  To  make  use  of  it  while  [my  mother 
lived  was  out  of  the  question.  Since  her  death,  it  would 
have  appeared  vindictive.  It  would  have  displayed  an 
ostentation  of  a  love  of  abstract  justice  that  would  have 
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brought  the  contempt,  even  of  good  men,  upon  me.  But 
now?  Here  was  an  amiable  and  gentle  girl  —  a  counter- 
part of  my  mother  in  her  youth;  who  by  that  resem- 
blance of  person  and,  it  might  be,  of  mind  and  manner, 
had  engaged  Garston's  sympathies,  and  perhaps  inspired 
his  love?  I  almost  wonder  that  this  circumstance  had  not 
softened  my  heart  towards  him;  but  he  had  sharpened 
recollections  that  often  visited  me  in  sleep,  and  some- 
times haunted  me  by  day.  I  became  greatly  interested 
about  Miss  Mansell.     He  must  not  marry  her. 

In  due  time  my  wife  and  I  were  settled  at  West- 
wood  House.  Mrs.  Heseldine  had  entered  upon  pos- 
session of  the  Hall,  and  was  resolved  to  celebrate  that 
event  by  gaieties  to  which  aU  the  neighbouring  gentry 
were  invited.  I  found  that  Lord  "Walford's  compendious 
description  of  her  was  accurate.  She  was  a  slave  to  the 
usages  of  what  her  class  call  "the  world,"  and  a  servile 
retailer  of  the  opinions  and  sentiments  by  which  those 
usages  are  maintained. 

Mrs.  Heseldine  took  a  liking  to  my  wife  and  me. 
We  were  young,  recently  married;  and  with  ductile 
minds,  as  she  believed,  that  might  easily  be  made  to  re- 
ceive impressions  which  would  fit  us  for  "society." 
I  encouraged  this  friendly  feeling  to  the  extent  of 
assuring  her  that  her  labour  of  love  was  not  likely  to 
be  thrown  away.  I  was  the  more  readily  induced  to 
this,  from  perceiving  that  my  wife  and  Miss  Mansell  had 
become  greatly  attached  to  each  other.  Nor  was  it  long 
before  I  put  in  my  claim  to  a  share  of  the  girl's  good 
opinion.  Her  likeness  to  my  mother  was  remarkable; 
but  the  softness  of  her  manners;  her  gentleness  and  pen- 
siveness,  touched  my  feelings,  and  made  me  the  more 
strongly  opposed  to  Ihe  contemplated  marriage. 
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This  event  was  soon  to  take  place.  Miss  Mansell 
had  imparted  the  expectation  to  my  wife. 

"That  my  niece  has  been  thought  woriiiy  to  replace 
your  estimable  mother,"  said  Mrs.  Heseldine  to  me,  "is 
an  honour  she  may  well  be  proud  of;  although^  perhaps, 
she  deserves  it." 

I  forbore  offering  such  felicitations  as  I  could  per- 
ceive Mrs.  Heseldine  expected.  I  ought  to  have  known 
that  any  attempt  to  break  off  the  match  by  hints  and 
innuendoes  would  be  a  ridiculous  waste  of  time;  yet  I 
persisted  in  them.  They,  camfe  with  a  bad  grace  from 
me,  because  of  my  former  connection  with  the  subject  of 
them.  Mrs.  Heseldine  listened  to  me  with  impatience, 
perhaps  with  contempt 

"Has  Lord  "Walford  ever  injured  you?"  she  asked, 
the  last  time  we  ever  spoke  of  him. 

I  was  silent. 

"Your  looks  say  that  he  has.  If  so,  he  has  injured 
himself  more  than  you;  for  I  am  sure  he  would  not 
willingly  injure  anybody.  You  are  seeking  to  injure 
him,  bufryou  harm  yourself  the  most  I  really  have  ho 
patience  with  you." 

I  was  about  to  say  something.     She  interrupted  me. 

"For  shame!"  she  resumed.  "Lord  Walford  has  al- 
ways spoken  of  you  with  the  utmost  respect  and  affection. 
I  can  only  wonder  at  it" 

When  we  have  done  for  the  best,  and  in  vain,  we 
may  sometimes  feel  ashamed  of  our  interference  for  a 
good  end.  I  felt  so  in  this  instance,  but  feigned  to  be 
deeply  offended  with  Mrs.  Heseldine;  and,  much  to  my 
wife's  concern,  forbade  further  visits  to  the  Hall.  The 
marriage  must  take  its  course.  I  had  only  to  pray  that 
it  might  be  well  with  the  poor  girl.    My  wife  began  to 
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fear  that  there  waa  something  between  Lord  Walford  and 
me  that  I  durst  not  divulge.  Meanwhile,  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  approaching  marriage  went  on. 

On  the  evening  preceding  the  marriage,  I  was  seated 
alone  in  the  drawing-room,  my  wife  having  retired  early 
to  rest.  Lord  Walford  was  announced.  He  was  dis- 
composed, but  sat  down  and  regarded  me  in  sileiloe  for 
some  minutes. 

"Arthur,"  he  said  at  length,*  "I  Uttle  thought  that  I 
should  ever  have  cause  to  utter  words  of  reproach  to  the 
son  of  Harriet  Westwood.  I  must  remember  that  it  is 
her  son  to  whom  I  speak.  You  have  sought  to  wrong 
me.  A  wrong  from  you  was  the  last  thing  I  had  ex- 
pected, next  to  your  manner  of  inflicting  it." 

"You  have  heard,  then?"  I  began. 

"I  have  heard  aU  this  evening.  I  had  hoped  that 
Alice  and  I  would  see  you  and  your  wife  at  our  mar- 
riage. Your  conduct  has  been  mean  and  dishonourable. 
What  have  I  done,  that  you  should  treat  me  thus?" 

"What  have  you  done?"  I  replied  greatly,  excited. 
"Garston,  you  ask  me  this?"  I  hesitated,  "I  would  have 
prevented  your  marriage  by  every  means  in  my  power. 
For  worlds  I  would  not  see  you  the  husband  g£  that 
pure  and  innocent  creature." 

"One  as  pure  and  innocent  was  once  my  wife." 

"She  was;  but  she  is  gone.  Forget  her.  Do  you 
think  that  any  memorial  of  her  should  exist,  raised  by 
your  hand?" 

He  stared  at  me.  My  vehemence  was  strange  to 
bim.     He  shook  his  head,  and  waved  his  hand. 

I  went  on. 

"The  girl  —  Anna,  left  our  house  one  day.  Yon 
came  home  late  that  night,  agitated.    We  parted  at  your 
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chamber  door.  You  slept  not  that  night  There  wiaa 
one  likewise  who  did  not  sleep.  You  left  your  room. 
You  left  the  house.  He  followed.  Along  the  lane  — 
into  the  vale  —  the  digging  of  the  grave  —  the  body 
of  Anna  —  the  interment  —  all!  He  saw  it  all!  I  saw 
it  aU!" 

True  it  is  that  there  was  horror  on  Garston's  face 
when  these  words  were  shaken  from  me.  But  this  was 
almost  at  once  displaced  by  astonishment,  — .  simple 
astonishment,  —  and  then  gratitude.  He  sank  upon  his 
knees,  and  clasped  his -hands  towards  heaven. 

"I  thank  Thee!  I  thank  Thee!"  he  exclaimed. 
I  have  sinned!  Thou  hast  made  my  penitence  chastise 
me.     Thy  mercy  endureth  for  ever.     I  am  saved!" 

His  head  was  bowed  down  to  the  floor.  He  wept 
and  sobbed  unrestrainedly. 

I  stood  aloof,  unable  to  speak.  I  was  not  prepared 
for  this.  It  was  more  frightful  to  me  than  what  I  had 
anticipated.     He  arose  at  length,  and  came  towards  me. 

"And  you  knew  this.  Yet  you  trusted  me,  you 
nursed  me,  like  a  brother  or  a  son.  You  took  my  hand; 
you  spoke  kindly  to  me;  you  consoled  me.  You  saved 
me  from  myself.  Surely  you  see  the  hand  of  God  in 
this!  He  would  not  suffer  me  to  perish.  You  were  his 
chosen  instrument  to  preserve  me.  Do  not  speak.  Let 
me  go  on.  You  saw  it  all.  But  the  all  that  goes  on 
here  —  in  this  bosom;  ever  being  restored;  ever  begin- 
ning anew.  You  know  not  the  provocation;  the  violence 
—  that  was  nothing  —  the  taunts,  which  did  not  spare 
even  your  mother.  I  knew  not  what  I  did;  I  who  never 
before  lifted  my  hand  to  a  human  being,  struck  her  on 
the  temple,  and  she  feU  dead.     When  I  fled  away  on 
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tliat  night  from  her  face  that,  in  the  glimmering  moon- 
light, seemed  to  move!" 

He  sank  into  a  chair  breathless,  and  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands.     I  entreated  him  to  be  composed. 

"Oh!  that'  I  had  told  all  sooner,  whatever  had  be- 
fallen! I  hesitated,  and  the  occasion  was  lost.** 

What  —  if  anything  —  was  now  to  be  done? 
Garston  guessed  the  tenor  of  my  thoughts,  for  he  ex- 
claimed, suddenly:  — 

"Arthur,  you  would  not  —  no,  you  could  not,  take 
from  me  my  sole  chance  of  happiness  in  this  world,  and 
of  salvation  in  the  next?  I  love  Alice  Mansell  because 
she  is  like  your  mother,  and  will  sustain  me  in  the  else 
desolate  future.  Your  dear  mother  speaks  in  her,  and 
through  her." 

Could  I  resist  this,  and  more,  much  more  of  still 
more  earnest  pleading?  I  could  not.  He  did  not  exact 
it;  but  I  swore  that  never  should  the  secret  between  us 
pass  my  lips.     And  I  bade  him  begone  in  peace. 

I  did  not  know  whether  I  had  acted  rightly  or 
wrongly.  That  was  soon  shown  to  me.  It  is  so:  His 
ways  are  not  our  ways! 

The  marriage  ceremony  was  over.  I  walked  to  Bat- 
tenham,  to  call  upon  Meredith  who  —  uninvited,  as  I 
knew,  to  take  part  in  the  festivities  at  the  hall  —  would 
most  likely  be  found  at  home.  But  he  was  out,  —  he 
had  been  summoned,  the  clerk  told  me,  on  urgent  busi- 
ness. 

There  was  something  in  the  man's  look  that  excited 
my  curiosity. 

"I  was  bidden  to  tell  nobody  —  nobody  for  the  pre- 
sent, Mr.  Westwood,"  he  said,  reading  my  thoughts. 
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I  turned  "away,  and  began  to  retrace  my  steps.  I  had 
reached  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  when  — 

A  scene  had  been  enacting  at  the  Hall,  whilst  I  was 
resting  in  Meredith's  office,  and  talking  to  his  clerk. 
Meredith  appeared  amongst  the  gay  assemblage,  wishing 
to  see  Lord  Walford  on  particular  business.  His  lordship 
stepped  forward. 

"You  are  welcome,  Meredith.  On  a  day  like  this, 
I  at  least  should  forget.  Let  us  shake  hands.  But  you 
look  grave.     What  is  it?  Is  Arthur  ill?*' 

He  led  the  way  to  a  private  room,  Meredith  fol- 
lowing with  slow  steps  8uid  a  heavy  heart. 

"Now  —  what  is  it?" 

"It  is  most  painful,  my  lord.  I  come  here  as  a 
magistrate,  and  I  come  attended." 

"What  do  you  mean?  Some  London  thieves  among 
us?  They  conje  far  to  little  purpose,  when  so  vigilant 
a  justice  as  Mr.  Meredith  has  his  eyes  upon  them." 

"ITot  so.  I  have  to  speak  of  a  crime  not  discovered 
by  me.  A  temporary  orchestra  was  being  erected  in 
Mrs.  Heseldine*s  grounds  for  the  marriage  festivities." 

"I  was  not  aware  of  it.     Well?'* 

"To  complete  it,  there  Vas  a  necessity  of  taking 
down  a  ruinous  summer-house." 

Walford  started,  and  turned  death-like. 

"A  summer-house  on  the  hill.  While  making  the 
foundation  of  the  new.  building,  the  body  of  a  yotui^ 
woman  was  discovered." 

"When?" 

"Last  night." 

"What  is  this  to  me?"  exclaimed  Walford,  retreating 
several  paces.     Had  he  rehearsed  this  scene  many  times 
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before,  that  coini];)g  upon  him  now  so  suddenly  it  did 
not  kill  him? 

"An  antique  brooch  —  your  property  —  was  found 
clenched  in  the  woman's  hand."  ^ 

"You  had  no  clue. to  this,"  Walford  cried;  "Arthur 
"Westwood  has  told  all,  and  betrayed  me.  My  blood  ia 
upon  his  head!" 

He  ran  out  of  the  room,  rushed  through  the  assembled 
guests,  sprang  upon  one  of  the  many  horses  at  the  hall- 
door,  and  was  gone. 

I  had  reached,  as  I  have  said,  the  middle  of  the 
bridge,  when  I  saw  a  horseman  at  full  speed  making 
towards  me.  As  he  approached  and  caught  sight  of 
me,  he  checked  the  horse  suddenly,  and  with  great 
violence;  flung  the  reins  from  him;  raised  himself  in 
the  stirrups,  and  cried  in  two  wild  shrieks: 

"Perjured!  perjured!" 

The  horse  sprang  forward  on  to  the  foot-way  of  the 
bridge,  and  was  over  in  a  moment.  I  looked  over  the 
aide.  "Walford  had  sunk.  He  had  struck  his  head 
against  one  of  the  buttresses. 

His  body  was  found  two  days  afterwards.  It  was 
washed  on  shore  at  l^orland. 


Novels  and  Tales,  h  '  7 
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CHAPTER  L 

In  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy  three, 
two  young  men  took  possession  of  the  only  hahitable 
rooms  of  the  old  tumble-down  rectory-house  of  Combe- 
Warleigh,  in  one  of  the  wildest  parts  of  one  of  the 
western  counties ,  then  chiefly  notable  for  miles  upon 
miles  of  totally  uncultivated  moor  and  hill.  The  rooms 
were  not  many;  consisting  only  of  two  wretched  little 
bed-chambers  and  a  parlour  of  diminutive  size.  A  smdll 
building  which  leaned  against  the  outer  waU  served  as  a 
kitchen  to  the  establishment;  and  the  cook,  an  old 
woman  of  sixty  years  of  age,  retired  every  night  to  a 
cottage  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  parsonage, 
where  she  had  occupied  a  garret  for  many  years.  The 
house  had  originaUy  been  built  of  lath  and  plaster,  and 
in  some  places  revealed  the  skeleton  walls  where  the 
weather  had  peeled  off  the  outer  coating,  and  given  the 
building  an  appearance  of  ruin  and  desolation  which 
comported  with  the  bleakness  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 
With  the  exception  of  the  ahready-named  cottage  and  a 
small  collection  of  huts  aroUnd  the  deserted  mansion  of 
the  landlord  of  the  estate,  there  were  no  houses  in  the 
parish.  How  it  had  ever  come  to  t]^e  honour  of  pos- 
sessing a  church  and  rectory  no  one  could  discover;  for 
there  were  no  records  or  traditions  of  its  ever  having 
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been  more  wealtiiy  or  populous  than  it  tiien  was;  —  but 
sit  was  in  fact  only  nominally  a  parish,  for  no  clergyman 
had  been  resident  for  a  himdred  years;  the  living  was 
held  by  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  Ticarage  about  fif- 
teen miles  to  the  north,  and'  with  the  tithes  of  the 
united  cures  made  up  a  stately  income  of  nearly  ninety 
pounds  a-year.  No  wonder  there  were  no  repami  on  the 
rectoiy  —  nor  frequent  visits  to  his  parishioners.  It 
was  only  on  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month  he  rode 
over  from  his  dwelling-place  and  read  the  service  to  the 
few  persons  who  happened  to  remember  it  was  the  Sab- 
bath, or  understood  the  invitation  conveyed  to  them  by 
the  one  broken  bell  swayed  to  and  fro  by  the  drunken 
shoemaker  (who  also  officiated  as  clerk)  the  moment  he 
saw  the  parson's  shovel  hat  appear  on  the  ascent  of  the 
Yaird  hill.  And  great  accordingly  was  the  surprise  of 
the  population;  and  pleased  the  heart  of  the  rector, 
when  twa  young  gentlemen  from  Oxford  hired  the  apart- 
ments I  have  described  —  fitted  them  up  with  a  cart 
load  of  furniture  from  Hawsleigh,  and  gave  out  that 
tbey  were  going  to  spend  the  long  vacation  in  that 
quiet  neighbourhood  for  the  convenience  of  study.  Nor 
did  their  conduct  belie  their  statement.  Their  table 
was  covered  with  books  and  maps,  and  dictionaries;  and 
after  their  frugal  breakfast,  the  whole  day  was  devoted 
to  reading.  Two  handsome  intelligent  looking  young 
men  as  ever  you  saw  —  both  about  the  same  age  and 
height;  with  a  contrast  both  in  look  and  disposition  that 
probably  formed  the  first  link  in  the  close  friendship 
that  existed  between  them. 

Arthur  Hayning,  a  month  or  two  the  senior,  was  of 
a  more  self  relying  nature  and  firmer  character  than  the 
other.     In  uninterrupted  effort  he  pursued  his  work, 
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never  looking  up,  never  making  a  remark,  seldom  even 
answering  a  stray  observation  of  his  friend.  But  when  the 
hour  assigned  for  the  close  of  his  studies  had  arrived,  a 
change  took  place  in  his  manner.     He  was  gayer,  more 
active  and  enquiring  than  his  volatile  companion.     The 
books  were  packed  away,  the  writing-desk  locked  up; 
with  a  stout  stick  in  his  hand,  a  strong  hammer  in  his 
pocket,  and  a  canvas  bag  slung  over  his  shoulders,  he 
started  off  on  an  exploring  expedition  among  the  neigh- 
bouring hills;  while  Winnington  Harvey  arming  himself 
with  a  green  gauze  net,   and  his  coat-sleeve  glittering 
with  a  multitude  of  pins,  accompanied  him  in  his  walk 
—  divei^ing  for  long  spaces  in  search   of  butterflies, 
which  he  brought  back  in  triumph,  scientifically  trans- 
fixed on  the  leaves  of  his  pocket-book.     On  their  return 
home,  their  after-dinner  employment  consisted  in  arrang- 
ing their  specimens.    Arthur  spread  out  on  the  clay  floor 
of  the  passage  the  different  rocks  he  had  gathered  up  in 
his  walk.     He  broke  them  into  minute  fragments,  exa- 
mined them  through  his    magnifying   glass,    sometimes 
dissolved  a  portion  of  them  in  aquafortis,   tasted  them, 
smelt  to  them,  and  finally  threw  them  way;    not  so  the 
more  fortunate  naturalist:    with  him  the  mere  pursuit 
was  a  delight,  and  the  victims  of  his  net  a  perpetual 
source  of  rejoicing.     He  fitted  them  into  a  tray,  wrote 
their  names  and  families  on  narrow  slips  of  paper  in  the 
neatest  possible  hand,  and  laid  away  his  box  of  .trea- 
sures as  if  they  were  choicest  specimens  of  diamonds 
and  rubies. 

"What  a  dull  occupation  yours  is!"  said  Winnington 
one  night,  "compared  to  mine.  You  go  thumping  old 
stones  and  gathering  up  lumps  of  clay,  grubbing  for 
ever  among  mud  or  sand,  and  never  lifting  up  your  eyes 
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from  thifl  dirty  spot  of  earth.  Whereas  I  go  merrily 
over  valley  and  hill,  keep  my  eyes  open  to  the  first 
flutter  of  a  beautiful  butterfly's  wing,  follow  it  in  its 
meandering,  happy  flight  — " 

"And  kill  it  —  with  torture,"  interposed  Arthur 
Hayning,  coldly.  ^ 

"But  ifs  for  the  sake  of  science.  Nay,  as  I  am 
going  to  be  a  doctor,  it's  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  for- 
tune — " 

"And  that  justifies  you  in  putting  it  to  death?" 

"There  you  go  with  your  absurd  German  philan- 
thropies; though,  by  the  bye,  love  for  a  butterfly  scarce- 
ly deserves  the  name.  But  think  of  the  inducement, 
think  of  the  glory  of  verifying  with  your  own  eyes  the 
identity  of  a  creature  described  in  books;  think  of  the 
interests  at  stake;  and,  above  all,  and  this  ought  to  be  a 
settling  argument  to  you,  think  of  the  enjoyment  it  will 
give  my  cousin  Lucy  to  have  her  specimen-chest  quite 
filled;  and  when  you  are  married  to  her  — " 

"Dear  Winnington,  'do  hold  your  tongue.  How  can 
I  venture  to  look  forward  to  that  for  many  years?  1  have 
only  a  hundred  a-year.  She  has  nothing."  Arthur 
sighed  as  he  spoke. 

"How  much  do  you  require?  "When  do  you  expect 
to  be  rich  enoi^h?" 

"When  I  have  three  times  my  preseni  fortune  — 
and  that  wiU  be  —  who  can  tell?  I  may  suddenly  dis- 
cover a  treasure  like  Aladdin's,  and  then,  Winnington, 
my  happiness  will  be  perfect." 

"I  think  you  should  have  made  acquaintance  with 
the  magician,  or  even  got  possession  of  the  ring,  before 
you  asked  her  hand,"  said  Winnington  Harvey  with  a 
changed  tone.     "She  is  the  nicest  girl  in  the  world,  and 
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loves  you  with  all  her  heart;  but  if  you  have  to  wait 
till  fortune  comes  — *^ 

"She  will  wait  also,  willingly  and  happily.  She  haa 
told  me  so.  I  love  her  with  tiie  freshness  of  a  heart 
that  has  never  loved  anything  else.  I  love  you  too, 
Winnington,  for  her  sake;  and  we  had  better  not  talk 
any  more  on  the  subject,  for  I  don't  like  your  perpetual 
objections  to  the  engagement." 

Winnington,  as  usual,  yielded  to  the  superiority  of 
his  friend,  and  was  more  adOfectionate  in  his  manner  to 
him  than  ever,  as  if  to  blot  out  the  remembrance  of 
what  he  had  recently  •  said.  They  went  on  in  sileuce 
with  their  respective  works,  and  chipped  stones,  and 
impaled  butterflies  till  a  late  hour. 

"Don't  be  alarmed,  Winnington,"  said  Arthur,  with  a 
smile,  as  he  lighted  his  bed-candle  that  night.  "I  am 
twenly-one  and  Lucy  not  nineteen.  The  genii  of  the 
lamp  will  be  at  our  bidding  before  we  are  very  *old, 
and  you  shall  have  apartments  in  the  palace,  and  be 
appointed  resident  physician  to  the  princess." 

"With  a  salary  of  ten  thousand  a  year,  and  my 
board  and  washing." 

"A  seat  on  my  right  hand,  whenever  I  sit  down  to 
my  banquets." 

"Good.  Thafs  a  bargain,"  said  Winnington,  laugh- 
ing, and  they  parted  to  their  rooms. 

Geology  was  not  at  that  time  a  recognised  science  — • 
in  England.  But  Arthur  Hayning  had  been  resident  for 
some  years  in  Germany,  where  it  had  long  been  estab- 
lished as  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  a  useful 
education.  There  were  chairs  of  metallurgy,  supported 
by  government  grants,  and  schools  of  mining,  both 
theoretic  and  practical,  established  wherever  the  nature 
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of  the  soil  was  indicatiye  of  mineral  wealth.  Hayning 
was  an  orphcu!,  the  son  of  a  country  surgeon)  who  had 
managed  to  amass  the  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds.  He 
was  left;  in  [charge  of  a  friend  of  his  father,  engaged  in 
the  Hamburg  trade,  and  by  him  had  been  early  sent  to 
the  care  of  a  protestant  clergyman  in  Prussia,  who  de^ 
Toted  himself  to  the,  improvement  of  his  pupiL  His  ex- 
traordinary talents  were  so  dwelt  on  by  this  excellent 
man,  in  his  letters  to  the  guardian,  that  it  was  resolved 
to  give  him  a  better  field  for  their  display,  than  the 
University  of  Jena  could  afford,  and  he  had  been  sent  to 
one  of  the  public  schools  in  England,  and  from  it,  two 
years  before  this  period,  been  transferred,  with  the 
highest  possible  expectations  of  friends  and  teachers  to 
—  College,  Oxford.  Here  he  had  made  acquaintance 
with  Winnington  Harvey;  and  through  him,  having 
visited  him  one  vacation  at  his  home  in  Warwickshire, 
had  become  known  to  Lucy  Mainfield,  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  a  widowed  aunt  of  his  friend,  with  no  fortune  but 
her  unequalled  beauty,  and  a  fine,  honest,  open,  and 
loving  disposition,  which  made  an  impression  on  Arthur, 
perhaps,  because  it  was  in  so  many  respects  in  contrast 
with  his  own. 

For  some  weeks  their  mode  of  life  continued  un- 
altered. Study  all  the  day,  geology  and  natural  history 
in  the  evening.  Their -path  led  very  seldom  through 
the  village  of  Combe- Warleigh;  but,  on  one  occasion, 
having  been  a  distant  range  among  the  wUds,  and  being 
belated,  they  took  a  nearer  course  homeward,  and  passed 
in  front  of  the  dwelling-house  of  the  squire.  There  was 
a  light  in  the  windows  on  the  drawing-room  floor, 
and  the  poetic  Winniagton  was  attracted  by  the  sight. 

"I've  read  of  people,"  he  said,  "seeing  the  shadows 
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of  beautiful  girls  on  window-blinds,  and  dying  of  fheir 
love,  though  never  knowing  more  of  them,  —  wouldn't 
it  be  strange  if  Squire  Warleigh  had  returned,  and  with 
a  daughter  young  and  beautiful,  and  if  I  saw  her 
form  thrown  clearly  like  a  portrait  on  the  curtain, 
and—'* 

"But  there's  no  curtain,"  interrupted  Arthur.  "Come 
along." 

"Ha,  stop!"  cried  Winnington,  laying  his  hand  on 
Arthur's  shoulder.     "Look  there!" 

They  looked,  and  saw  a  girl  who  came  between 
them  and  the  light,  with  long  hair  falling  over  her 
shoulders,  while  she  held  a  straw  hat  in  her  hand;  her 
dress  was  close-fitting  to  her  shape,  a  light  pelisse  of 
green  silk  edged  with  red  ribbons,  such  as  we  see  as 
the  dress  of  young  pedestrians  in  Sir  Joshua's  early  pic- 
tures. 

"How  beautiful,"  said  Winnington,  in  a  whisper. 
"She  has  been  walking  out.  What  is  she  doing?  Who 
is  she?  What  is  her  name?" 

The  apparition  turned  half  round,  and  revealed  her 
features  in  profile.  Her  lips  seemed  to  move,  she  smiled 
very  sweetiy,  and  then  suddenly  moved  out  of  the  sphere 
of  vision,  and  left  Winnington  still  open-mouthed,  open- 
eyed,  gazing  towards  the  window. 

"A  nice  enough  girl,"  said  Arthur  coldly;  "but  come 
along;  the  old  woman  will  be  anxious  to  get  liome;  and 
besides,  I  am  very  hungry." 

"I  shall  never  be  hungry  agean"  said  Winnington, 
still  transfixed  and  immoveable.  "You  may  go  if  you 
like.     Here  I  stay  in  hopes  of  another  view." 

"Good  night,  then,"  replied  Arthur,  and  rapidly- 
walked  away. 
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How  long  the  astonished  Winnington  remained  I  can- 
not tell.  It  was  late  when  he  arrived  at  the  rectory. 
The  old  woman)  as  Artihur  had  warned  him,  had  gone 
home.     Arthur  let  him  in. 

"Well!"  he  inquired,  "have  you  found  out  the  un- 
known?" 

"All  ahout  her  —  hut  for  heaven's  sake  some  hread 
and  cheese.     Is  there  any  here?" 

"I  thought  you  were  never  to  be  hungry  again." 

"It  is  the  body  only  which  has  these  requirements. 
My  soul  is  satiated  for  ever.  Here's  to  EUen  Warleigh!" 
—  he  emptied  the  cup  at  a  draught. 

"The  Squire's  daughter?" 

"His  only  child.  They  have  been  abroad  for  some 
years;  returned  a  fortnight  ago.  Her  father  and  she  live 
in  that  desolate  house." 

"He  will  set  about  repairing  it,  I  suppose,"  said  Arthur. 

"He  can't  They  €(re  as  poor  as  we  are.  And  I  am 
glad  of  it,"  replied  Winnington,  going  on  with  his  bread 
and  cheese. 

"He  has  an  immense  estate,"  said  Arthur,  almost  to 
himself.  "Combe-Warleigh  must  consist  of  thousands  of 
acres."  ' 

"Of  heath  and  hill.  Not  worth  three  hundred  a 
year.  Besides,  he  was  extravagant  in  his  youth.  I  met 
the  shoemaker  at  the  gate,  and  he  told  me  all  about 
them.  I  wonder  if  she's  fond  of  butterflies,"  he  added: 
"it  would  be  so  deiightfol  for  us  to  hunt  them  to- 
gether." 

^  "Nonsense,  boy;  finish  your  supper  and  go  to  bed. 
Never  trouble  yourself  about  whether  a  girl  cares  for 
butterflies  or  not  whose  father  has  only  three  hundred 
a  year  and  has  been  extravagant  in  his  youth." 
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"What  a  wise  fellow  you  are,"  said  Wiimingtoii, 
"about  other  people's  affairs!  How  maay  hundreds  a 
year  had  Lucy's  father?  Nothing  but  his  curacy  and  a 
thousand  pounds  he  got  with  aunt  Jane." 

"But  Lucy's  very  fond  of  butterflies,  you  know,  and 
that  makes  up  for  poverty,"  said  Arthur,  with  a  laugh« 
"The  only  thing  I  see  valuable  about  tiian  is  their 
golden  wings." 

The  companions  were  not  now  so  constantly  together 
as  before.  Their  studies  underwent  no  change;  but 
their  evening  occupations  were  different.  The  geologist 
continued  his  investigations  among  the  hills;  the  natu- 
ralist seemed  to  believe  that  the  Papilio  had  become  a 
gregarious  insect,  and  inhabited  the  village.  He  was 
silent  as  to  the  result  of  his  pursuits,  and  brought  very 
few  specimens  home.  But  his  disposition  grew  sweeter 
than  ever.  His  kindness  to  the  drunken  shoemaker  was 
extraordinary.  His  visits  to  several  old  women  in  the 
hwnlet  were  frequent  and  long.  What  a  good  young 
man  he  was!  How  attentive  to  the  sick!  —  and  he  to 
be  only  twenty-one!  On  the  first  Sunday  of  the  month 
he  was  in  waiting  at  the  door  to  receive  the  rector.  He 
took  his  horse  from  him,  and  put  it  into  the  heap  of 
ruins  which  was  called  the  stable  with  his  own  hands. 
He  went  with  him  into  the  church.  He  looked  all  the 
time  of  service  at  the  Squire's  pew,  but  it  was  empty. 
He  walked  alongside  the  rector  on  his  return;  he  ac- 
companied him  as  far  as  the  village,  and  told  him  quite 
in  a  careless  manner,  of  the  family's  return. 

"I  have  done  it,"  he  said,  when  he  got  home  again, 
late  at  night.  "I  know  them  both.  The  father  is  a  cle- 
lightful  old  man.  He  kept  me  and  the  clergyman  to 
dinner  —  and  Ellen!   there  never  was  so  charming  a 
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creature  before;  and,  Artlmr,  she's  fondj  of  butterflies, 
and  catches  them  in  a  green  gauze  net,  and  has  a  very 
good  collectbn  —  particularly  of  night-hawks.  That's 
the  reason  she  was  out  so  late  the  night  we  saw  her  at 
the  window.  They  were  very  kind;  they  knew  all  about 
our  being  here,  Mid  Ellen  thanked  me  so  for  being  good 
to  her  poor  people.     I  felt  quite  ashamed." 

The  youi^  man's  eyes  were  flashing  with  delight; 
his  voice  trembled;  he  caught  the*  cold  gaze  of  his  friend 
fixed  upon  him,  and  blushed. 

"You  look  very  much  ashamed  of  yourself,"  said 
Arthur,  .  "and  I  am  sorry  you  have  made  their  ac- 
quaintance. It  will  interfere  with  our  object  in  coming 
here." 

"Ah!  and  I  told  her  you  were  a  perfect  German; 
and  she  understands  the  language,  and  I  said  you  would 
lend  her  any  of  your  books  she  chose." 

"What!"  exclaimed  Arthur,  starting  up  excited  to 
sudden  anger;  "what  right  had  you,  sir,  to  make  any 
offer  of  the  kind?  I  wouldn't  lend  her  a  volume  to  save 
her  life,  or  yours,  or  any  one's  in  the  world.  She  shan't 
have  one,  —  I'll  bum  ihem  first." 

"Arthur!"  said  Winnington,  astonished.  "What  is 
it  that  puts  you  in  such  a  passion?  I'm  sure  I  didn't 
mean  to  offend  you.  I  will  tell  her  you  doix't  like  to 
lend  your  books;  Tm  sorry  I  mentioned  it  to  her,  —  but 
I  will  apologise,  and  never  ask  you  again." 

"I  was  foolish  to  be  so  hot  about  a  trifle,"  said  Ar- 
thur, resuming  his  self-command.  "I'm  very  sorry  to 
disappoint  your  friend;  but  I  really  can't  spare  a  single 
volume,  —  besides,"  he  said,  with  a  faint  laugh,  "they 
are  all  about  metallui^  and  mining." 
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"I  told  her  so/'  said  Wmnington,  "and  she  has  a 
great  curiosity  to  see  them." 

"Tou  did!''  again  exclaimed  Arthur,  flushing  with 
wrath.  "You  have  behaved  like  a  fool  or~a  villain,  — 
one  or  both,  I  care  not  which.  You  should  have  known, 
without  my  telling,  that  these  books  are  sacred.  If  the 
girl  knows  German  let  her  read  old  Gottsched's  plays. 
She  shall  not  see  a  page  of  any  book  of  mine" 

Winnington  continued  silent  under  this  outbreak;  he 
was  partly  overcome  with  surprise;  but  grief  was  up- 
permost. 

"Pve  known  you  for  two  years,  I  think,  Hayning," 
he  said;  "from  the  first  time  we  met  I  admired  and  liked 
you.  I  acknowledge  your  superiority  in  everything;  your 
energy,  your  talent,  your  acquirements.  I  felt  a  pleasure 
in  measuring  your  height,  and  was  proud  to  be  your 
Mend.  I  know  you  despise  me,  for  I  am  a  weak,  im- 
pulsive, womanly-natured  fellow;  —  but  I  did  not  know 
you  disliked  me.  I  shall  leave  you  to-morrow,  and  we 
shall  never  meet  agam."  He  was  going  out  of  the 
room. 

"I  did  not  mean  what  I  said,"  said  Arthur,  in  a  sub- 
dued voice.  "I  don't  despise  you.  I  don't  dislike  you. 
I  beglyour  pardon,  —  will  you  forgive  me,  Winnington?" 

"Ay,  if  you  killed  me!"  sobbed  Winnington,  taking 
hold  of  Arthur's  scarcely  extended  hand.  "I  know  I  am 
very  foolish;  but  I  love  Ellen  Warleigh,  and  would  give 
her  all  I  have  in  the  world." 

"Thafs  not  much,"  said  Arthur,  still  moodily  bidding 
over  the  incident;  "and  never  will  be,  if  you  wear  your 
heart  so  perpetually  on  your  sleeve." 

"You  forget  that  I  don't  need  to  have  any  riches  of 
my  own,"  said  Winmngton,  gaUy.     "I  am  to  be  physi- 
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cian  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  in  Aladdin's  palace,  and 
shall  sit  always  on  your  right  hand  when  you  entertain 
the  nobility.     So,  shake  hands,  and  good  night.'* 

"But  Ellen  is  not  to  have  my  books,"  said  Arthur, 
sitting  down  to  the  table,  and  spreading  a  volume  before 
him.  "I  wouldn't  lend  you  for  an  hour,"  he  said,  when 
he  was  alone,  cherishing  the  book,  "no,  not  to  Lucy 
Mainfield  herself." 


CHAPTER  n. 

August  and  September  passed  away,  and  October 
had  now  begun.  Arthur  avoided  the  Warleighs  as  much 
as  he  could;  Winnington  was  constantly  at  their  house. 
The  friends  grew  estranged.  But,  with  the  younger,  the 
estrangement  made  no  difference  in  the  feeling  of  affec- 
tion he  always  had  entertained  for  Arthur.  He  was 
hurt,  however,  by  the  change  he  perceived  in  his  manner. 
He  was  hurt  at  his  manifest  avoidance  of  the  society  of 
the  squire  and  his  daughter.  He  was  hurt,  also,  at  the 
total  silence  Arthur  now  maintained  on  the  subject  of 
his  cousin  Lucy.  He  saw  her  letters  left  unopened,  some- 
times for  a  whole  day,  upon  the  table  instead  of  being 
greedily  torn  open  the  moment  the  straggling  and  un- 
certain post  had  achieved  their  delivery  at  the  door.  He 
was  hurt  at  some  other  things  besides,  too  minute  to  be 
recorded;  too  minute  perhaps  to  be  put  into  language 
even  by  himself,  but  all  perceptible  to  the  sensitive 
heart  of  friendship  such  as  his.  With  no  visible  improve- 
ment in  Arthur's  fortune  or  prospects,  it  was  evident 
that  his  ideas  were  constantly  on  the  rise.  A  strange 
sort  of  contempt  of  poverty  mingled  with  his  aspirations 
after  wealth.    An  amount  of  income  which^  at  one  time, 
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would  have  satisfied  his  desires,  was  looked  on  with  dis* 
dain,  and  the  possessors  of  it  almost  with  hatred.  The 
last  words  Winnington  had  heard  him  speak  about  Lucy 
were,  that  marriage  was  impossible  under  a  thousand  a- 
year.  And  where  was  that  sum  to  come  from?  The 
extent  of  Lucy*s  expectations  was  fifty,  —  his  own,  a 
hundred  —  and  yet  he  sneered  at  the  Warleighs  as  if 
they  had  been  paupers;  although  in  that  cheap  country, 
and  at  that  cheap  time,  a  revenue  of  three  hundred 
pounds  enabled  them  to  live  in  comfort,  almost  in 
luxury. 

Winnington  took  no  thought  of  to-morrow,  but  loved 
Ellen  Warleigh,  with  no  consideration  of  whether  she 
was  rich  or  poor.  It  is  probable  that  Ellen  had  no  more 
calculating  disposition  than  Winnington;  for  it  is  certain 
her  sentiments  towards  him  were  not  regulated  by  the 
extent  of  his  worldly  wealth,  —  perhaps  she  did  not 
even  know  what  her  sentiments  towards  him  were  — 
but  she  thought  him  delightful,  and  wandered  over  the 
solitary  heaths  with  him,  in  search  of  specimens.  They 
very  often  found  none,  in  the  course  of  their  four  hours' 
ramble,  and  yet  came  home  as  contented  as  if  they  had 
discovered  eai  Emperor  of  Morocco  on  every  bush. 
Ba.ulked  in  their  natural  histoiy  studies  by  the  perverse 
absence  of  moth  and  butterfly,  they  began,  —  by  way 
of  having  something  to  do  —  to  take  up  the  science  of 
botany.  The  searches  they  made  for  heath  of  a  parti- 
cular kind!  The  joy  that  filled  them  when  they  came 
on  a  group  of  wild  flowers,  and  gathered  them  into  a 
little  basket  they  carried  with  them,  and  took  them  back 
to  the  manor,  and  astonished  Mr.  Warleigh  with  the 
sound  of  their  Latin  names!  What  new  dignity  the 
commonest  things  took  under  that  sonorous  nomenclature ! 
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How  respectable  a  nettle  grew  when  called  an  urfica, 
and  how  suggestive  of  happiness  and  Ghretna  Green  when 
a  flower  could  be  declared  to  be  cryptogamic. 

"See  what  a  curious  root  this  piece  of  broom  has,** 
said  Winnington,  one  night,  on  his  return  from  the 
Manor,  and  laid  his  specimen  on  the  table. 

Arthur  hardly  looked  up  from  his  book,  and  made 
some  short  reply. 

"It  took  EUen  and  me  ten  minutes,  with  all  our 
force,  to  pull  it  up  by  the  roots.  "We  had  no  knife,  or 
I  should  merely  have  cut  off  the  stalk;  but  see,  how 
that  the  light  falls  on  it,  what  curious  shining  earth  it 
grows  in;  with  odd  little  stones  twisted  up  between  the 
fibres!  Did  you  ever  see  anything  like  it?*'  Arthur  had 
fixed  his  eyes  on  the  shrub  during  this  speech  —  He 
stretched  forth  his  hand  and  touched  the  soil  still  clinging 
to  the  roots  —  he  put  a  small  portion  to  his  lips  —  his 
face  grew  deadly  pale. 

"Where  did  you  get  this?"  he  said. 

"l)own  near  the  waterfall  —  not  a  hundred  yards 
from  this." 

"On  whose  land?  —  on  the  glebe?"  said  Arthur, 
speaking  with  parched  mouth,  and  still  gazing  on  the  broom. 

"Does  Warleigh  know  of  this?"  he  went  on,  "or  the 
clergyman?  Winnington!  no  one  must  be  told,  tell 
Ellen  to  be  silent;  but  i^e  is  not  aware  perhaps.  Does 
she  suspect?" 

"What?  what  is  there  to  suspect,  my  dear  Arthur? 
Don't  you  think  you  work  too  much,"  he  added,  looking 
compassinately  on  the  dilate  eye  and  pale  cheek  of  his 
eompanion.  "You  must  give  up  .your  studies  for  a  day 
or  two.  Come  with  us  on  an  exploring  expedition  to  the 
Outer  fell  to-morrow;  Mr.  Warleigh  is  goii^." 
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''And  give  him  the  fruits  of  all  my  reading,"  Arthur 
muttered  angrily,  "of  all  I  learned  at  the  Hattz;  tell 
him  how  to  proceed,  and  leave  myself  a  beggar.  No!" 
h©  said,  "I  "will  never  see  him.  As  to  this  miserable 
little  weed,"  he  continued,  tearing  the  broom  to  pieces, 
and  casting  the  fragments  contemptuously  into  the  fire; 
"it  is  nothing;  you  are  mad  to  have  given  up  your  but- 
terflies to  betake  yourself  to  such  a  ridiculous  pursuit  as 
this.  Don't  go  tiiere  any  more  —  there!"  (here  he 
stamped  on  it  with  his  foot)  "How  damp  it  is!  the  fire 
has*  little  power." 

"You  never  take  any  interest,  Arthur,  in  anything 
I  do.  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,  how  I've  offended  you. 
As  to  the  broom,  I  know  ifs  a  poor  common  thing,  but 
I  thought  the  way  its  roots  were  loaded  rather  odd. 
Ellen  will  perhaps  be  disappointed,  for  we  intended  to 
plant  it  in  her  garden,  and  I  only  aaked  her  to  let  me 
show  it  to  you,  it  struck  me  as  being  so  very  curious. 
Come,  give  up  your  bo6ks  and  learning  for  a  day.  We 
must  leave  this  for  Oxford  in  a  week,  and  I  wish  you 
to  know  more  of  the  Warleighs  before  we  go." 

"I  am  not  going  back  to  Oxford,"  said  Arthur,  "I 
shall  take  my  name  off  the  books." 

Winnington  was  astonished.  He  was  also  displeased. 
"We  promised  to  visit  my  aunt,"  he  said,  "on  our  way 
back  to  college  —  Lucy  will  be  grieved  and  disappointed." 

"I  will  send  a  letter  by  you  —  I  shall  explain  it  all 
—  I  owe  her  a  letter  already." 

"Have  you  not  answered  that  letter  yet?  it  came  a 
month  ago,"  said  Winnington.  "Oh!  if  Ellen  Warleigh 
would  write  a  note  to  me^  and  let  me  write  to  her,  how 
I  would  wait  for  her  letters!  how  I  would  answer  them 
from  mom  to  night" 
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"She  would  fini  you  a  laiiier  troublegome  correspon- 
dent/' said  Arthur,  watching  the  disappearance  of  the 
last  particle  of  Ihe  broom  as  it  leaped  merrily  in  sparkles 
up  the* chimney.  "Lucy  knows  that  I  am  better  em- 
ployed than  telling  her  ten  times  over,  that  I  love  her 
better  than  anything  else  —  and  that  I  long  for  wealth 
principally  that  it  may  enable  me  to  call  her  mine.  I 
shall  have  it  soon.  Tell  her  to  be  sure  of  that.  I  shall 
be  of  age  in  three  days,  then  the  wretched  driblet  my 
guardian  now  has  chaise  of  comes  into  my  hands;  I  will 
multiply  it  a  thousandfold  —  and  then  — ^ 

"The  palace  will  be  built,"  said  Winnington,  who 
could  not  keep  anger  long,  "and  the  place  at  your  right 
hand  will  be  got  ready  for  the  resident  physician  —  who 
in  the  meantime  recommends  you  to  go  quietly  to  bed, 
for  you  have  overstrung  your  mind  with  work,  and  your 
health,  dear  Arthur,  is  not  at  all  secure." 

For  a  moment,  a  touch  of  the  old  kindness  came  to 
Arthur's  hewrt.  He  shook  Winnington's  hand.  "Thank 
you,  thank  you,"  he  said,  "I  will  do  as  you  advise. 
Your  voice  is  very  like  Lucy's,  and  so  are  your  eyes  — 
good'  night,  dear  Winnington."  And  Winnington  left  the 
room,  so  did  Arthur,  but  not  for  bed.  A  short  time  be- 
fore this,  a  package  had  arrived  from  Hawsleigh,  and 
had  been  placed  away  in  a. dark  closet  imder  the  stsdrs. 
He  looked  for  a  moment  out  into  the  night.  The  moon 
was  in  a  cloud,  and  the  wind  was  howling  with  a  deso- 
late sound  over  the  bare  moor.  He  took  down  the 
package,  and  from  it  extracted  a  spade  and  a  pickaxe; 
and,  gently  opening  the  front  door,  went  out.  He  walked 
quickly  till  he  came  to  the  waterfall;  he  looked  carefully 
round  and  saw  a  clump  of  broom.  The  ground  from  the 
rectory  to  this  place  formed  a  gentle  declivity;  where  the 
NoveU  and  Tales.  L  8 
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river  flowed  there  were  high  banks,  for  the  stream  had 
not  yet  been  swelled  by  the  rains,  and  he  first  descended 
into  the  bed,  and  examined  the  denuded  cliffs.  He  then 
hurried  towards  the  broom,  and  began  to  dig.  *He  dug 
and  struck  with  the  pickaxe,  and  shovelled  up  the  soil 
—  weighing,  smelling,  tasting  it,  as  he  descended  foot 
by  foot.  He  dug  to  the  depth  of  a  yard;  he  jumped  into 
the  hole  and  pursued  his  work  —  breathless,  hot,  un- 
tiring. The  moon  for  a  moment  came  out  from  the  clouds 
that  obscured  her.  He  availed  himself  of  her  light  and 
held  up  a  particle  of  soil  and  stone;  it  glittered  for  an 
instant  in  the  moonbeam.  Witii  an  almost  audible  cry 
he  threw  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  excavation,  and  was 
scrambling  out  when  he  heard  a  voice.  It  was  the 
drunken  shoemaker  returiiiiig  from  some  distant  merry- 
making. He  lay  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  watch- 
ing for  the  approaching  footsteps.  At  a  little  distance 
from  the  waterfall  the  singer  changed  his  path,  and  di- 
verged towards  the  village.  The  song  died  off  in  the 
.distance. 

"That  danger^s  past,"  said  Arthur,  "both  for  him  and 
me.  I  would  have  killed  him  if  he  had  come  nearer. 
Back,  back,"  he  continued,  while  he  filled  up  the  hole 
he  had  made,  carefully  shovelling  in  the  soil  —  "No 
eye  shall  detect  that  you  have  been  moved."  He  re- 
placed the  straggling  turf  where  it  had  been  disturbed; 
stampt  it  down  with  his  feet,  and  beat  it  smooth  with 
his  spade.     And  then  went  home. 

"Hallo!  who's  thei'e?"  cried  Winnington,  hearing  the 
door  open  and  shut     "Is  that  you,  Arthur?" 

"Yes;  are  you  not  asleep  yet?" 

"I've  been  asleep  for  hours.  How  late  you  are. 
Weren't  you  out  of  the  house  just  now?" 
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''I  felt  hot,  and  went  out  for  a  minute  to  see  the 
moon." 

"Hot?"  said  "Winnington.  "I  wish  I  had  another 
blanket  —  good  night."  Arthur  passed  on  to  his  own 
room. 

"If  he  had  opened  his  door,"  he  said,  "and  seen  my 
dirty  clothes,  these  yellow  stains  on  my  knees,  these 
dabbled  hands,  what  could  I  have  done?"  He  saw  him- 
self in  the  glass  as  he  said  this;  there  was  something  in 
the  expression  of  his  face  that  alarmed  him.  He  drew 
back. 

"He  is  very  like  Lucy,"  he  muttered  to  himself, 
"and  Tm  glad  he  didn't  get  out  of  bed." 

Meantime  Winnington  had  a  dream.  He  was  on 
board  a  beautiful  boat  on  the  Isis.  It  seemed  to  move 
by  its  own  force,  as  if  it  -were  a  silver  swan;  and  the 
ripple  as  it  went  on  took  the  form  of  music,  and  he 
thought  it  was  an  old  tune  that  he  had  listened  to  in 
his  youth.  He  sat  beside  EUen  Warleigh,  with  his  hand 
locked  in  hers,  and  they  watched  the  beautiful  scenery 
through  which  the  boat  was  gliding  —  past  the  pretty 
Cherwell,  past  the  level  meadows,  past  the  Newnham 
woods,  —  and  still  the  melody  went  on.  Then  they 
were  in  a  country  he  did  not  know;  there  were  •tents  of 
gaudy  colours  on  the  shore;  and  wild-eyed  men  in  tur- 
bans and  loose  tunics  looked  out  upon  them.  One  came 
on  board;  he  was  a  tall  dark  Emir,  with  golden-sheathed 
Bcimitar,  which  clanked  as  he  stept  on  the  seat.  Win- 
nington stood  up  and  asked  what  the  stranger  wanted: 
the  chief  answered  in  Arabic,  but  Winnington  under- 
stood him  perfectiy.  He  said  he  had  come  to  put  him 
to  death  for  having  dared  to  look  upon  his  bride.  He 
laid  his  grasp  on  him  as  he  spoke,  and  tore  him  from 

8* 
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Ellen's  side.  In  th^  struggle  "Winnington  fell  oyer,  and 
found  himself  many  feet  in  front  of  the  fairy  boat.  The 
Arab  sat  down  beside  Ellen,  and  put  his  ann  round  her 
waist,  and  then  he  suddenly  took  the  shape  of  Arthur 
Hayning.  The  boat  seemed  to  flutter  its  wings,  and  come 
faster  on.  Winnington  tried  to  swim  to  one  side,  but 
could  not.  On  came  the  boat,  its  glittering  bows  flashed 
before  his  eyes  —  they  touched  him  —  pressed  him 
down;  he  felt  the  keel  pass  over  his  head;  and  down, 
down,  still  downward  he  went,  and,  on  looking  up,  saw 
nothing  but  the  boat  above  him;  all  was  dark  where  he 
was,  for  the  keel  seemed  constantly  between  him  and 
the  surface,  and  yet  he  heard  the  old  tune  still  going 
on.  It  was  a  tune  his  cousin  Lucy  used  to  play;  but  at 
last,  in  his  descent  through  the  darkened  water,  he  got 
out  of  hearing,  and  all  was  silent.  The  music  had  died 
away  —  and  suddenly  he  heard  a  scream,  and  saw  Ellen 
struggling  in  the  water.  He  made  a  dart  towards  her 
with  arms  stretched  out  — ^and  overturned  ihe  candle 
he  had  left  on  the  table  at  the  side  of  his  bed. 

!  CHAPTER  m. 

"WiNNiNaTON's  visits  to  the  manor  grew  more  con*- 
stant  as  the  day  of  his  departure  drew  near.  Early  in 
the  morning  he  passed  through  the  village,  and  entered 
the  dilapidated  house,  and  only  issued  from  it  again, 
accompanied  by  EUen,  to  pursue  their  botanical  pursuits 
upon  the  hills.  Had  he  ever  told  her  of  any  other  pur- 
suit in  which  he  was  engaged?  Had  he  gone  in  a  formal 
maimer,  as  recommended  in  the  Truo  Lover's  Guide,  to 
the  father,  and  demanded  his  permission  to  pay  his  ad- 
dresses to  his  daughter?  Had  he  displayed  to  tiiat  care- 
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fal  gentlenxan  the  state  oi  his  affidrs,  and  agreed  on  the 
sum  to  be  settled  during  the  marriage  upon  Ellen  aa 
pin-money,  and  as  jodntore  in  case  of  his  death?  No; 
he  had  never  mentioned  the  state  of  his  heart  to  EUen, 
or  of  his  affairs  to  Mr.  Warleigh.  He  had  spoken,  to  he 
sure,  a  good  deal  about  the  future;  his  plans  when  he 
had  taken  his  degree;  the  very  street  he  should  live  in 
when  he  entered  into  practice,  and  somehow  all  these 
projects  had  reference  to  some  one  else.  He  never 
seemed  to  limit  the  view  to  himself;  but  in  all  his 
counsellings  about  the  years  to  come,  he  was  like  the 
editor  of  a  newspaper,  or  the  writer  of  a  ponderous 
history,  and  used  the  dignified  "we;"  We  shall  have 
such  a  pretty  little  drawing-room,  with  a  great  many 
roses  on  the  paper,  a  splendid  mirror  over  the  mantel- 
piece, and  a  piano,  such  a  piano!  against  the  wall.  Who 
was  included  in  the  We?  Ah!  that  was  a  secret  between 
him  and  Ellen:  and  I  am  not  going  to  play  the  spy,  and 
then  let  all  the  world  know  what  I  have  discovered.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  father  was  .included  too;  for  there  was 
a  charming  little  room  laid  aside  for  a  tiiird  individual, 
with  a  nice  low  fender  ^nd  a  nice  warm  fire,  and  a  nice 
pipe  laid  all  ready  for  him  after  dinner,  and  some  de- 
licious tobacco  procured  from  a  patient  of  Winnington,  a 
distinguished  merchant  in  the  Turkey  trade,  and  kept  in 
a  beautiful  bag  of  blue  silk,  which  Ellen  had  sewed  up 
with  her  own  hands,  with  gold  tassels,  astonishing  to 
behold. 

"And  we  must  have  a  spare  bed-room,"  he  said;  "it 
needn't  be  very  large  for  my  sister —  she's  not  very  tall 
yet,  and  a  little  crib  would  do." 

"But  Dulcibel  will  grow,"  said  Ellen;  ."she's  now 
9Qven»  apd  by  the  time  she  requires  the  room,  she  wiH 
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be  —  who  can  tell  how  old  she  will  be  then,  Winnings 
ton?" 

"I  can.     She  will  be  ten  at  most." 

"I  think,"  said  Mr.  Warleigh,  "you  had  better  bring 
her  here;  we  can  get  Joe  Walters  to  patch  up  another 
room;  and,  with  a  prop  or  two  under  the  floor,  even  the 
ball-room  might  be  safe  to  occupy." 

"Oh!  no,  father:  the  floor  is  entirely  fallen  in;  and, 
besides,  the  ceiling  is  just  coming  down.*' 

"And  London  is  such  a  noble  field  for  exertion," 
said  Winnington;  "and  if  I  have  a  chance,  I  will  so 
work  and  toil,  and  write  and  make  myself  known,  that 
I  shall  be  disappointed  if  I  am  not  a  baronet  in  ten 
years  —  ^ir  Winnington  Harvey,  Bart." 

"A  very  modem  title,"  said  Mr.  Warleigh,  "which  I 
hope  no  one  I  care  for  will  ever  condescend  to  accept. 
My  ancestors  had  been  kuights  of  Combe-Warleigh  for 
six  hundred  years  before  baronetcies  were  heard  of;  be- 
sides, as  those  pinchbeck  baronies  are  only  given  to 
millionnaires,  where  are  you  to  get  a  fortune  sufficient  to 
support  the  dignity?" 

A  sudden  flush  came  to  Winnington's  face.  "I 
should  like  to  owe  everything  to  you,  sir;  and,  perhaps 
—  perhaps,  there  will  be  enough  for  any  rank  the  king 
can  give." 

"It  strikes  me,"  said  Mr.  "Warleigh,.  witii  a  laugh, 
"you  are  a  great  deal  more  hopeful  even  than  I  was  at 
your  time  of  life.  Ah!  I  remember  what  day-dreams 
we  had,  Ellen^s  mother  and  I  —  how  we  expected  to 
restore  the  old  name,  and  build  up  the  old  house  — " 

"Fll  do  both,  sir!"  cried  Winnington,  standing  up. 
**1  feel  sure  there  is  a  way  of  doing  so;  I  have  thought 
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much  over  this  for  a  week  past,  and  before  I  go  HI 
prove  to  you  — " 

"What?  Has  a  ghost  come  from  the  grave  to  point 
out  some  hidden  treasure?" 

Winnington  was  still  standing  up  in  the  excitement 
of  the  new  idea  which  filled  his  heart.  He  was  just 
going  to  reply,  when  a  sudden  crash  alarmed  them. 
EUen  screamed,  and  fled  to  Winnington  for  safety.  The 
sound  shook  the  whole  house.  At  first  they  thought 
so9ie  of  the  outer  wall  had  tumbled  down.  A  cloud  of 
dust  soon  filled  the  room,  and  nearly  blinded  them. 

"It  is  the  ball-room  ceiling,"  said  Mr.  Warleigh,  aa 
if  struck  with  the  omen.  "The  house  is  ruined  beyond 
repair,  and  sometime  or  other  will  bury  us  all  in  its  fall. 
Young  man,  I  advise  you  to  get  out  of  its  way;  for  it 
will  crush  whatever  stands  near  it." 

The  interruption  gave  Winnington  time  to  think, 
and  he  resolved  not  to  make  Mr.  Warleigh  the  confidant 
of  his  hopes.  That  night  he  took  his  leave.  It  was  the 
last  night  of  his  residence  in  the  rectory,  but  he  was  to 
return  next  short  vacation.  The  parting  was  long,  and 
it  was  late  when  he  got  home.  Arthur  was  busy  writing. 
He  had  given  up  his  geology  for  the  last  week,  and 
seldom  moved  out  of  the  house;  he  looked  up  as  Win- 
nington came  in,  but  said  nothing  in  welcome. 

"I'm  glad  to  find  you  up,"  said  Winnington,  "for  I 
want  to  talk  to  you,  Arthur,  and  take  your  advice,  if  you 
are  not  busy." 

Arthur  laid  aside  the  pen,  and  covered  the  sheet  he 
was  writing  with  blotting-paper. 

"About Ellen,  I  suppose?"  he  said;  "love  in  a  cottage, 
and  no  money  to  pay  the  butcher.     Go  on!" 

"It  is  about  Ellen/'  said  Winmngton;  "it  is  about 
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love  —  a  cottage  also,  probably —  but  not  about  poverty, 
but  wealth,  rank,  magnificence!" 

"Ha!  let  us  hear.  You  speak  with  sense  at  last  — 
youll  give  up  this  penniless  fancy  —  you'll  hate  her  in 
a  month  when  you  find  yourself  tied  to'  penury  and  ob- 
scurity." 

"But  I  shan't  be  tied  to  penury  and  obscurity;  I  tell 
you  she  is  the  greatest  heiress  in  England,  and  it  is  I 
who  will  put  her  in  possession  of  her  wealth.  It  is  this 
right  hand  which  will  lift  up  the  veil  that  keeps  her 
treasures  concealed!  It  is  I  who  will  hang  pearls  about 
the  neck  that  would  buy  a  kingdom,  and  plant  the 
diamonds  of  India  among  her  hair  —  and  all  from  her 
own  soil!" 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  effect  of  this  speech 
upon  the  listener.  He  sat  upright  upon  his  chair;  his 
lips  partly  open,  his  face  as  pale  as  ashes,  and  his  eye 
fixed  on  the  enthusiastic  boy. 

"And  you!  you,  dear  Arthur,  you  shall  help  me  in 
this  —  for  your  German  residence  gave  you  a  know- 
ledge of  the  appearances  of  a  mineral  bed  —  you  have 
studied  the  subject  here,  for  I  have  watohed  your  cx- 
periment&  I  know  this  estate  is  filled  with  ore;  but 
how  to  work  it,  Arthur  —  how  to  begin  —  how  to 
smelt  —  to  clear  —  to  cast!  these  are  the  things  you 
must  help  me  in;  Ellen  will  be  grateful,  and  so  shall  I." 

"Shall  you?     You  be  grateful  for  what?" 

"For  your  aid  in  bringing  into  practical  eSkci  the 
discovery  I  have  made  of  the  vast  mineral  resources 
with  which  all  Combe- Warleigh  is  filled.  Youll  help 
us,  Arthur  —  for  Lucy's  sake!  for  my  sake!  for  all  our 
sakes!  won't  you?" 
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**How  have  you  made  this  discovery?"  said  Arthur 
in  a  cahn  voice. 

"Do  you  remember  the  night  you  burned  the  broom- 
plant?  I  thought  nothing  of  it  at  the  time,  but  in  the 
morning  when  I  came  down,  thie  old  woman  was  clearing 
out  the  grate.  I  stopt  her,  and  grabbed  about  among 
the  ashes;  and  see  what  I  found!  a  piece  of  solid  metal, 
perfectly  free  from  earth!  See,  here  it  is!  How  lucky 
I  was  to  make  the  discovery!  It  will  make  Mr.  War- 
leigh  richer  than  if  his  lands  were  filled  with  gold." 

The  face  of  Arthur  grew  almost  black. 

"I  was  of  age,"  he  said,  "four  days  ago,  and  made 
an  offer  to  Mr.  Warleigh's  agent  for  the  manorial  rights 
and  heath-lands  of  his  estate  —  which  he  is  bound  to 
accept,  for  I  give  the  sum  they  ask." 

"Arthur!"  exclaimed  Winnington  starting  up;  "have 
you  the  heart  to  ruin  the. right  owners  of  the  soil?" 

"By  this  time  they  have  sold  it;  they  are  deep  in 
debt." 

"But  they  shall  not!  No;  this  very  moment  I  will 
go  back  to  the  manor  and  tell  Mr.  Warleigh  what  I 
know;  he  will  not  fulfil  the  bai^ain  made  by  his  at- 
torney." 

"Oh!  no,  you  won't,"  said  Arthur,  knitting  his 
brows;  "I  have  toiled  and  struggled  for  many  years  for 
tiiis,  and  you  think  I  will  now  submit  to  beggary  and 
disgrace,  to  see  the  wealth  I  have  worked  for,  formed 
into  the  shape,  called  out  of  nothing  into  glittering 
existence,  heaped  upon  another,  and  that  other  a  dotard 
whose  fathers  for  a  thousand  years  have  been  treading 
on  countless  riches,  and  never  heard  the  sound  —  the 
sound  that  reached  my  ears  the  moment  I  trod  the  soil 
It  shall  not  be." 
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Winnington  looked  at  the  -wild  eye  of  his  com*- 
panion.  A  auspicion  again  came  into  his  mind  of  the 
state  of  Arthur's  brain.     He  tried  to  soothe  him. 

"But  perhaps,  after  all,"  he  said,  "we  may  be  both 
mistaken.  It  is  very  likely  the  friendliest  thing  I  could 
do  to  hinder  you  fh)m  buying  these  unprofitable  acres. 
If  your  expectations  are  deceived,  you  will  be  utterly 
ruined,  and  what  will  you  do?" 

"A  man  can  always  die,"  replied  Arthur,  sitting 
down;  "and  better  that  than  live  in  poverty." 

"And  Lucy?  — " 

"For  ever  Lucy!  I  tell  you,  Winnington,  that  when 
you  look  at  me  you  grow  so  like  her,  that  I  almost  hate 
the  girl  as  if  the  blow  you  strike  me  with  just  now, 
were  struck  by  her." 

"I  strike  no  blow.  I  merely  say  that  Lucy  would 
give  you  the  same  advice  I  d6.  She  would  not  wish  to 
grow  rich  by  the  concealment  of  a  treasure,  and  the  im- 
poverishment of  the  rightful  ovmer." 

"The  rightful  ovmer  is  the  man  to  whom  tiie  trea- 
sure belongs,"  said  Arthur,  not  bursting  forth  into  a 
fresh  explosion  as  Winnington  expected,  the  moment  his 
speech  was  uttered.  "And  if  the  bargain  is  concluded, 
the  lands  are  mine." 

"Not  aU?" 

"Ko.  I  leave  them  the  rich  fields,  the  pasture 
ground  in  the  valley,  the  farm  upon  the  slope.  I  am 
modest,  and  content  myself  with  tiiie  useless  waste;  the 
dreary  moor,  the  desert  hill.  It  is,  in  fact,  making  Mr. 
Warleigh  a  free  gift  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  and  with 
that  he  can  give  his  daughter  a  portion,  and  rebuild  his 
old  ruin,  with  a  wing  in  it  for  his  son-in-law,  and  the 
remaining  five  hundred  of  my  stately  fortune  (that  wretches 
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should  be  found  so  low  as  to  exist  on  two  thousand 
pounds!)  will  erect  a  crushing-mill,  and  dig  to  the  first 
lode.  Then  —  then,"  he  continued^  as  the  picture  rose 
to  his  imagination,  "the  land  will  grow  alive  with  labour. 
There  will  be  a  town  where  the  present  hamlet  shivers 
in  solitude  upon  the  wild.  There  will  be  the  music  of 
a  thousand  wheels,  all  disengaging  millions  from  the 
earth.  There  will  be  a  mansion  such  as  kings  might 
live  in,  and  I  —  and  I  — *' 

"And  Lucy?"  again  interposed  Winnington. 

"Ay!  and  Lucy  —  when  I  have  raised  the  annual 
income  to  ten  thousand  pounds  —  I  could  not  occupy 
the  house  with  less." 

Winnington  looked  upon  his  friend  with  pity.  He 
sat  down  and  was  silent  for  some  time.  There  was  no 
use  in  continuing  the  conversation.  "You  seem  to  foi^et," 
he  said  at  last,  "that  I  go  to-morrow  to  Oxford." 

"So  soon?"  said  Arthur,  with  a  scrutinising  look. 
"You  didn't  intend  to  go  till  Saturday." 

"I  shall  have  a  few  days  longer  with  my  family.  I 
want  to  see  Dulcibel,  who  is  home  from  school;  and  be- 
sides,'' he  added  with  some  embarrassment,  "I  don't  find 
our  residence  here  so  pleasant  as  it  used  to  be.  There 
was  a  time,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  "when  it  would  have 
broken  my  heart  to  leave  you;  but  now  — ^" 

There  was  a  tremble  in  his  voice,  and  he  stopped. 

"And  why?"  said  Arthur.  "Whose  fault  is  it  that 
there  is  a  change?" 

"Ah!  mine,  I  dare  say.  I  don't  blame  any  one,"  re- 
plied Winnington,  checked  in  the  flow  of  feeling  by  the 
coldness  of  Arthur's  voice.  "You  will  have  your  letter 
for  Lucy  ready.  I  shall  start  before  you  are  up;  so  you 
had  better  let  me  have  it  to-night." 
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"There  is  plenty  of  time.  I  don't  go  to  bed  till 
late.  I  will  walk  ten  or  twelve  miles  with  you  on  your 
way  to  the  post  waggon.  The  exercise  wiU  do  me 
good." 

"I  start  very  early;  for  the  waggon  leaves  for  Exeter 
at  ten  in  the  morning.  I  have  sent  on  my  trunk  by  the 
shoemaker's  cart.  I  have  taken  leave  of  —  of  people 
who  have  been  kind  to  me,  and  shall  walk  merrily 
across  the  moor.     It  is  only  fifteen  miles." 

"I  shall  see  you  as  far  as  the  Hawsleigh  Brook," 
said  Arthur;  "that  is,  if  you  don't  object  to  the  company 
of  a  friend.     And  why  should  we  quarrel?" 

Winnington  took  the  offered  hand.  "I  knew  your 
heart  could  not  be  really  so  changed,"  he  said,  "as  you 
tried  to  make  it  appear.  You  are  ill,  Arthur,  your 
brain  is  too  much  excited.  I  will  not  let  you  get  up  so 
early,  or  take  such  exercise.  It  will  put  you  into  a 
fever.  Let  me  feel  your  pulse,  and  you  can  owe  me 
my  first  fee." 

The  pulse  was  galloping;  the  cheek  alternately  flushed 
and  paled. 

"This  is  beyond  my  present  skill,"  said  Winnington, 
shaking  his  head.  "You  must  apply  to  the  nearest  doc- 
tor for  advice." 

"You  are  very  kind,  my  dear  Winnington,  as  you 
always  are;  but  I  don't  think  medicine  will  be  of  much 
avail." 

"But  you  wiU  see  the  doctor?" 

"Whatever  you  like,"  replied  Arthur,  now  quite  sub- 
missive to  his  friend's  directions. 

"And  you  will  write  to  Lucy,  quietly,  soberly.  She'll 
be  alarmed  if  you  give  way  to  your  dreams  of  wealth,** 
said  Winnington. 
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"And  Aladdin's  Palace  and  the  salary?"  replied 
Arthur,  with  a  smile.  "WeU,  I  will  be  as  subdued  as 
I  can,  and  the  note  shall  be  ready  for  you  in  time." 

He  took  the  pen  as  he  spoke,  and  commenced  a 
letter.  Winnington  looked  at  him,  but  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger.  There  was  something  in  the  pertinacious 
offer  of  Arthur  %o  accompany  him  which  displeased  him. 
"He  watches  me,"  he  said,  "as  if  afraid  of  my  whisper* 
ing  a  word  of  what  I  know  to  the  Warleighs.  I  shall 
reach  London  in  time,  and  carry  a  specimen  of  the  ore 
with  me.'*  The  clock  struck  one.  "You  don't  seem 
very  quick  in  writing,  Arthur.  Perhaps  you  will  leave 
the  letter  on  the  table.     I  am  going  to  bed." 

"iN'o  —  just  five  minutes  —  and  tell  her,  "Winning- 
ton  —  tell  her  that  I  am  unchanged;  that- riches,  rank, 
position  —  nothing  will  alter  my  affection  — ^ 

"And  that  you  wiU  come  to  see  her  soon?" 

"Yes;  when  I  have  been  to  London." 

Winnington  started.     "And  when  do  you  go  there?" 

"Li  two  days.  I  will  come  to  Warwickshire  on  my 
return  —  perhaps  before  you  have  gone  back  to  Oxford." 

"Ah!  that  wiU  put  all  right!  That  will  be  a  renewal 
of  the  old  time." 

"Here's  tiie  letter;  put  it  careMly  away.  I  have 
told  her  I  am  unchanged.     You  must  tell  her  so  too." 

Winnington  shook  his  head,  but  said  nothing.  They 
joined  hands. 

"And  now,"  said  Winnington,  "farewell.  I  didn't 
think  our  parting  would  be  like  this.  But  remember, 
if  we  should  never  meet  again,  that  I  never  changed; 
no,  not  for  a  moment  in  my  affection  to  you." 

"Why  shouldn't  we  meet  again?  Do  you  think  me 
60  very  ill?"  inquired  Arthur. 
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"I  don't  know.  There  are  thoughts  that  come  upon 
us,  we  don't  know  why.  It  wasn't  of  your  health  I  was 
thinking.  But  there  are  many  unexpected  chances  in 
life.     Farewell.     You  shan't  get  up  in  the  morning." 

They  parted  for  the  night.  Arthur,  instead  of  going 
to  bed,  looked  out  upon  the  moor.  A  wild  and  desolate 
scene  it  was,  which  seemed  to  have  some  attraction  for 
him,  for  which  it  was  difficult  to  account  When  he 
had  sat  an  hour  —  perhaps  two  hours,  for  he  took  no 
note  of  time  —  in  perfect  stillness,  observing  the  stars, 
which  threw  a  strange  light  upon  the  heath,  he  Ihought 
he  heard  a  creaking  on  the  rickety  old  stairs,  as  of  some 
one  slipping  on  tiptoe  down.  He  stood  up  at  his  window, 
which  commanded  a  view  of  the  top  of  the  wooden 
porch.  Stealthily  looking  round,  as  if  in  fear  of  observa^ 
tion,  he  saw  a  man  with  a  lanthom  cautiously  held  be- 
fore him  emerge  from  the  house  and  walk  rapidly  away. 
He  turned  off  towards  the  left.  Over  his  shoulder  he 
carried  a  pickaxe  and  a  spade.  They  shone  fitfully  in 
the  light  He  passed  down  the  declivity  towards  the 
waterfall,  and  then  disappeared. 

Next  morning,  at  six  o'clock,  the  old  woman,  on  co- 
ming to  her  daily  work,  found  the  door  on  the  latch. 
On  the  table  she  saw  a  note,  and  took  it  up-stairs.  She 
knocked  at  Arthur's  door. 

"Come  in,"  he  said.  "Is  that  you,  Winnington?  I 
shall  get  up  in  a  moment." 

"No  zur,  the  young  gentleman  be  gone,  and  I  thought 
this  here  letter  might  be  of  conzequence." 

Arthur  took  the  letter,  and,  by  the  grey  light  of 
dawn,  read  as  follows:  — 

"I  am  going  to  leave  you,  dear  Arthur,  and  feel  that 
I  did  not  part  fix)m  you  so  kindly  as  I  wished.     I  don't 
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like  to  show  my  feelings;  for  in  fact  I  have  so  little 
command  of  them,  that  I  am  always  afraid  you  will 
despise  me  for  my  weakness.  I  will  give  your  messages 
and  your  letter  to  Lucy.  I  will  tell  her  you  are  coming 
floon.  Even  now  the  dawn-  is  not  far  off,  and  I  am  going 
before  the  hour  I  told  you;  for  I  will  not  allow  you,  in 
your  present  state  of  health,  to  accompany  me  to  Haws- 
leigh.  It  is  to  London  I  am  going.  0!  pardon  me  for 
going.  I  think.it  my  duty  to  go.  You  will  think  so 
too,  when  you  reflect.  If  they  are  surprised  at  my 
absence  (for  I  may  be  detained),  explain  to  them  where 
I  am  gone.  I  should  have  told  you  this  last  night,  but 
did  not  dare.  Dear  Arthur,  think  kindly  of  me.  I  al- 
ways think  affectionately  of  you.  —  W.  H." 

"He  should  have  signed  his  name  in  full,"  said 
Arthur,  and  laid  the  letter  under  his  pillow.  "To  Lon- 
don —  to  the  attorney  —  with  specimens  of»  the  ore. 
I  shall  get  to  town  before  him,  in  spite  of  his  early 
rising." 

There  was  a  smile  upon  his  face,  and  he  got  up  in 
a  hurry. 

"He  can't  have  been  long  gone,"  he  said  to  the  old 
woman;  "for  the  ink  he  wrote  with  was  not  dry." 

"I  thought  I  saw  him  as  I  came,"  she  replied,  "a 
long  way  across  the  heath;  but  p'raps  it  was  a  bush, 
or  maybe  a  cow.  I  don't  know,  but  it  was  very  like 
him.". 

After  breakfast  he  hurried  to  the  village.  The 
drunken  shoemaker  was  earning  a  farther  title  to  that 
designation,  and  was  speechless  in  bed,  with  a  bandage 
over  his  head,  which  some  one  had  broken  the  night  be- 
fore. The  money  Winnington  had  paid  him  for  carting 
bis  luggage  was  answerable  for  his  helpless  condition. 
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There  was  no  other  horse  or  vehicle  in  the  place.  So, 
moody  and  discontented,  Arthur  returned,  put  a  shirt  in 
each  pocket  of  his  coat,  and  proceeded  on  foot  to  Haws- 
leigh.  He  arrived  there  at  one  o'clock.  The  post-waggon 
had  started  at  ten.  The  shoemaker  had  carefully  in- 
structed the  driver  to  convey  Winnington's  luggage  to 
Exeter;  and  as  he  only  jogged  on  at  the  rate  of  four 
miles  an  hour,  and  loitered  besides  on  the  way,  he  was 
not  to  wait  for  his  passenger,  who  would  probably  walk 
on  a  few  miles,  and  take  his  seat  when  he  was  thred. 

There  was  no  conveyance  in  Hawsleigh  rapid  enough 
to  overtake  a  vehicle  which  travelled  even  at  so  slow  a  pace 
as  four  miles  an  hour  with  the  advantage  of  three  hours' 
start;  and  once  in  the  coach  at  Exeter,  there  was  no 
possibility  of  contending  with  such  rapidity  of  locomo- 
tion. It  would  take  him  to  London  in  little  more  than 
five  days. 

Arthur,  however,  discovered  that  a  carrier's  cart 
started  at  three  o'clock  for  the  village  of  Oakfield,  twelve 
miles  onward  on  the  Exeter  road.  He  was  in  such  a 
state  of  excitement  and  anxiety  to  get  on,  that  rest  in 
one  place  was  intolerable;  and  though  he  knew  that  he 
was  not  a  yard  advanced  in  reality  by  availing  himself 
of  this  chance,  as  after  all  he  would  have  to  wait  some- 
where or  other  for  the  next  morning's  post-waggon,  he 
paid  a  small  fee  for  the  carriage  of  a  few  articles  he 
hastily  bought  and  tied  up  in  a  bundle,  and  set  off  witix 
the  carrier.  He  seemed  to  be  relieved  ms>re  and  more 
as  he  felt  nearer  to  the  object  of  his  journey.  With 
knitted  brow  and  prest  lips  he  sat  in  the  clumsy  cart  or 
walked  alongside.  The  driver,  after  some  attempts  at 
conversation,  gave  him  up  to  his  own  reflections. 

"A  proud  fellow  as  ever  I  see,"  he  muttered,   "and 
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looks  like  a  lord.     Well,  he  shouldn't  travel  by  a  cart 
if  he  didn't  speak  to  cart's  company." 

The  cart's  company  infereased  as  they  got  on.  Women 
with  poultry  baskets,  retaming  from  the  neighbouring 
hamlets  and  farms;  stray  friends  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
vehicle  who  were  on  their  way  to  Oakfield;  and  at  last 
little  village  children,  who  had  come  out  to  meet  the 
cart,  and  were  already  fighting  as  to  who  should  have 
the  privilege  of  riding  the  old  horse  to  the  water  when 
he  was  taken  out  of  the  shafts;  it  was  a  cavalcade  of 
ten  or  a  dozen  persons  when  the  spire  of  the  church 
came  into  view.  Arthur  still  walked  beside  them,  but 
took  no  part  in  the  conversation.  There  seemed  some- 
thing unusual  going  on  in  the  main  street  as  they  drew 
near.  There  was  a  crowd  of  anxious-faced  peasantry 
opposite  the  door  of  the  Woodman's  Arms;  they  were 
talking  in  whispers  and  expecting  some  one's  arrival. 

**Have  ye  seen  him  coming,  Luke  Waters?"  said  two 
or  three  at  a  time  to  the  carrier. 

"I^oa  —  who,  then?" 

"The  crowner;  he  ha'  been  sent  for  a  hour  and 
more." 

"Whafs  happened  then?   Woa,  horse!" 

"Summit  bad.  He's  there!"  said  a  man,  pointing  to 
the  upper  window  of  the  inn,  and  turning  paler  than 
before;  "he  was  found  in  Parson's  Meadow  —  dead  — 
with  such  a  slash!"  The  man  touched  his  throat,  and 
was  silent. 

Arthur  began  to  listen.  "Who  is  it?  does  any  one 
know  the  corpse?" 

"IToa;  he  were  a  stranger,  stript  naked  all  to  the 
drawers  —  and  murdered;  but  here's  the  crowner.     He'll 
explain  it  all." 
JSoveU  and  Tales*  1 .  9 
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The  coroner  came,  a  man  of  business  mind,  who 
seemed  no  more  impressed  with  the  solemnity  of  the 
scene  than  a  butcher  in  a  shop  surrounded  by  dead 
sheep.  A  jury  was  summoned,  and  proceeded  up-stairs. 
A  few  of  the  by-standers  were  admitted.  Among  others 
Arthur.  He  was  dreadfully  calm;  evidently  by  an  effort 
which  concealed  his  agitation.  »  "I  have  never  looked  on 
death,"  he  said,  "and  this  first  experience  is  very 
terrible." 

The  inquest  went  on.  Arthur,  though  in  the  room, 
kept  his  eyes  perfectly  closed;  but  through  shut  Uds  he 
conjured  up  to  himself  the  ghastly  sight,  the  stark  body, 
the  gaping  wound.  He  thought  of  hurr5dng  down-stairs 
without  waiting  the  result,  but  there  was  a  fascination  in 
the  scene  that  detained  him. 

"The  corpse  was  found  in  this  state,"  said  the  co- 
roner; "it  needs  no  proof  more  than  the  wounds  upon  it 
to  shew  that  it  was  by  violence  the  man  died.  But  by 
whose  hands  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Can  no  one  identify 
the  body?" 

There  was  a  long  pause.  Each  of  the  spectators 
looked  on  the  piteous  spectacle,  but  could  give  no  answer 
to  the  question.  At  last  Arthur,  by  an  immense  exertion 
of  self-command,  opened  his  eyes  and  fixed  them  on  the 
body.  He  staggered  and  nearly  fell.  His  cheek  became 
deadly  pale.  His  eyeballs  were  fixed.  "I  —  I  know 
him!"  he  cried,  and  knelt  beside  his  bed.  "I  parted 
from  him  last  night:  he  was  to  come  by  the  waggon 
from  Hawsleigh  on  his  way  to  Exeter,  but  left  word 
that  he  was  going  to  walk  on  before.  He  was  my 
brother  —  my  friend." 

"And  his  name?"  said  the  coroner.  "This  is  very 
satisfactory." 
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Arthur  looked  upon  the  cold  brow  of  the  murdered 
man,  and  said,  with  a  sob  of  despair  — 

"Winnington  Harvey!" 

The  coroner  took  the  depositions,  went  through  the 
legal  forms,  and  gave  the  proper  verdict  —  "Murdered; 
but  by  some  person  or  persons  unknown/' 

It  was  a  lawless  time,  and  deeds  of  violence  wfere 
very  frequent.  Some  years  after  the  perpetrators  of  the 
deed  were  detected  in  some  other  crime,  and  confessed 
their  guilt.  They  had  robbed  and  murdered  the  unof- 
fending traveller,  and  were  scared  away  by  the  approach 
of  the  post-waggon  from  Hawsleigh.  Arthur  caused  a 
small  headstone  to  be  raised  over  his  friend's  grave,  with 
the  inscription  of  his  name  and  fate.  Callous  as  lie 
sometimes  appeared,  he  could  not  personally  convey  the 
sad  news  to  Winnington's  relations,  but  forwarded  them 
the  full  certificate  of  the  sad  occurrence.  It  is  needless 
to  tell  what  tears  were  shed  by  the  unhappy  mother  and 
sister,  or  how  often  their  fancy  travelled  to  the  small 
monument  and  fresh  turf  grave  in  the  churchyard  of 
Oakfield. 

CHAPTER  ly. 

When  thirty  years  had  elapsed,  great  changes  had 
taken  place  in  Combe-Warleigh.  It  was  no  longer  a 
desolate  village,  straggling  in  the  midst  of  an  inter- 
minable heath,  but  a  populous  town,  —  busy,  dirty,  and 
rich.  There  were  many  thousands  of  workmen  engaged 
in  mining  and  smelting.  Furnaces  were  blazing  night 
and  day,  and  there  were  two  or  three  churches  and  a 
town  hall.  The  neighbourhood  had  grown  populous  as 
well  as  the  town;  and  a  person  standing  on  the  tower  of 

9* 
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Sir  Arthur  Hayning^s  castle,  near  the  Warleigh  waterfall, 
could  see,  at  great  distances,  over  the  level  expanse,  the 
juttings  of  columns  of  smoke  from  many  tall  chimneys 
which  he  had  erected  on  other  parts  of  his  estate.  He 
had  stewards  and  overseers,  an  army  of  carters  and 
waggoners,  and  regiments  of  clerks,  and  sat  in  the  great 
house;  and  fix)m  his  richly-famished  library  commanded, 
ruled,  and  organised  all.  Little  was  known  of  his  early 
life,  for  the  growth  of  a  town  where  a  man  lives  is  like 
the  lapse  of  years  in  other  places.  New  people  come, 
old  inhabitants  die  out,  or  are  lost  in  the  crowd;  and 
very  recent  events  take  the  enlarged  and  confused  out- 
line of  remote  traditions.  The  date  of  Sir  Arthur^s  set- 
tlement at  Warleigh  was  as  uncertain  to  most  of  the 
inhabitants  as  that  of  the  siege  of  Troy.  It  was  only 
reported  that  at  some  period  infinitely  distant,  he  had 
bought  the  estate,  had  lived  the  life  of  a  miser,  — ^  saving, 
working,  heaping  up,  buying  where  land  was  to  be  had; 
digging  down  into  the  soil,  always  by  some  inconceivable 
faculty  hitting  upon  the  richest  lodes,  till  he  was  owner 
of  incalculable  extents  of  country  and  sole  proprietor  of 
the  town  and  mills  of  Combe- Warleigh.  'No  one  knew 
if  he  had  ever  been  married  or  not.  When  first  the 
population  began  to  assemble,  they  saw  nothing  of  him 
but  in  the  strict  execution  of  their  respective  duties;  he 
finding  capital  and  employment,  and  they  obedience  and 
industry.  No  social  intercourse  existed  between  him 
and  any  of  his  neighbours:  and  yet  fabulous  things  were 
reported  of  the  magnificence  of  his  rooms,  the  quantity 
of  his  plate,  the  number  of  his  domestic  servants.  His 
patriotism  had  been  so  great  that  he  had  subscribed  an 
immense  sum  to  the  Loyalty  Loan,  and  was  rewarded 
by  the  friendship  of  the  King,  and  the  title  that  adorned 
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his  name.  And  when  fifteen  more  years  of  this  seclusion 
and  grandeur  —  this  accumulation  of  wealth  and  preser- 
vation of  dignity  —  had  accustomed  the  public  ear  to 
the  sound  of  the  miUionnaire's  surname,  it  was  thought 
a  natural  result  of  these  surpassing  merits  that  he  should 
be  elevated  to  the  peerage.  He  was  now  Lord  Warleigh, 
of  Combe- Warleigh,  and  had  a  coat  of  arms  on  the 
panels  of  his  carriage,  which  it  was  supposed  his  ancestors 
had  worn  on  their  shields  at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  All 
men  of  fifty  thousand  a-year  can  trace  up  to  the  Norman 
Conquest.  Though  their  fathers  were  hedgers  and 
ditchers,  and  their  grandfathers  inhabitants  of  the  poor- 
house,  it  is  always  consolatory  to  their  pride  to  reflect 
that  the  family  was  as  old  as  ever;  that  extravagance, 
politics,  tyranny,  had  reduced  it  to  that  low  condition; 
and  that  it  was  left;  for  them  to  restore  the  ancient 
name  to  its  former  glory,  and  to  re-knit  in  the  reign  of 
George  or  William  the  line  that  was  ruthlessly  broken 
on  Bosworth  field.  Lord  Warleigh  it  was  stated  in  one 
of  the  invaluable  records  of  hereditary  descent,  (for 
which  subscriptions  were  respectfully  solicited  by  the 
distinguished  editor.  Slaver  Lick,  Esquire)  was  lineally 
descended  from  one  of  the  peerages  which  became  extinct 
in  the  unhappy  wars  of  Stephen  and  Matilda.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  in  a  previous  edition,  when  he 
was  only  a  baronet,  with  a  reputed  income  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  the*  genealogy  had  stuck  at 
James  the  First.  But  whether  his  ancestry  was  so 
distinguished  or  not,  the  fact  of  his  immense  wealth  and 
influence  was  undoubted.  He  had  for  some  years  given 
up  the  personal  superintendence  of  his  works.  Instead  of 
extracting  dull  ore  from  the  earth,  he  had  sent  up  duU 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  got  dull  magistrates 
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put  upon  the  bench,  and  exercised  as  much  sovereign 
sway  and  masterdom  over  all  the  district,  as  if  he  had 
been  elected  dictator  wifli  unlimited  power.  But  there 
is  always  a  compensation  in  human  aflEairs;  and  the 
malevolence  natural  to  all  people  of  proper  spirit  lying 
in  the  shade  of  so  preponderating  a  magnate,  was  con- 
siderably gratified  by  what  was  whispered  of  the  deprest 
condition  of  his  lordship's  spirits.  Even  the  clergyman's 
wife  —  who  was  a  perfbct  model  of  that  exemplary 
character  —  looked  mysteriously,  and  said  that  his  lord- 
ship never  smiled,  —  that  a  housemaid  who  had  at  one 
time  been  engaged  in  the  rectory,  had  told  her  extra- 
ordinary things  about  his  lordship's  habits;  —  about 
talks  she  had  heard  —  the  housemaid  —  late  at  night, 
in  his  lordship's  library,  when  she  —  the  housemaid  — 
was  mortally  certain  tiiere  could  be  no  person  in  the 
room  but  his  lordship's  self;  how  she  —  the  housemaid  — 
had  been  told  by  Thomas  the  footman,  that  his  lordship, 
when  dining  quite  alone,  frequently  spoke  as  if  to  some 
person  sitting  beside  him;  when  he  —  Thomas  —  had 
sworn  to  her  —  the  housemaid  —  that  there  was  no 
person  whatever  at  table  with  his  lordship,  no,  not  'the 
cat;  and  then,  she  —  the  clergyman's  wife  —  added, 
as  of  her  own  knowledge,  that  at  church  his  lordship 
never  listened  to  the  sermon;  but  after  apparently 
thinking  deeply  of  other  things,  hid  himself  from  her 
observation,  and  pretended  to  fall  asleep.  How  sorry 
she  was  to  say  this,  she  needn't  remark,  for  if  there  was 
a  thing  she  hated  it  was  tittle-tattle,  and  she  never 
suffered  a  servant  to  bring  her  atoy  of  the  rumours  of 
the  place;  it  was  so  unlady-like;  and  his  lordship  had 
been  such  an  excellent  friend  to  the  church  —  for  he 
had  made  an  exchange  of  the  wretched  old  glebe,  and 
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given  a  very  nice  farm  for  it  in  the  vale  of  Hawsleigh, 
and  had  built  a  new  parsonage-house  where  the  old 
manor-house  stood,  and  was  always  most  liberal  in  his 
donations  to  all  the  charities;  but  it  was  odd,  wasn't  it? 
that  he  never  saw  any  company  —  and  who  could  he 
be  speaking  to  in  the  library,  or  at  dinner?  Dr.  Drowes 
can't  make  it  out:  he  was  never  asked  to  the  castle  in 
his  life;  and  tells  me  he  has  read  of  people,  for  the  sake 

of  getting  rich,   selling  their  souls  to  the Isn't  it 

dreadful  to  think  of?    His  lordship  is  very  rich,  to  be 

sure;  but  as  to  selling  his  soul  to !    0!  if s  a  horrid 

supposition,  and  I  wonder  Dr.  Drowes  can  utter  so  terrible 
a  thought. 

But  Dr.  Drowes  had  no  great  opportunity  of  continuing 
his  awful  inuendos,  for  he  was  shortly  appointed  to 
another  living  of  Lord  .Warleigh's  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  county,  and  was  requested  to  appoint  a  curate  to 
Warleigh  in  the  prime  of  Hfe,  who  would  be  attentive 
and  useful  to  the  sick  and  poor.  To  hear,  was  to  obey  — 
and  the  head  of 'his  College  in  Oxford,  recommended  a 
young  man  in  whom  he  had  the  greatest  confidence; 
and  Mr.  Henry  Benford  soon  made  his  appearance  and 
occupied  the  parsonage-house.  He  was  still  under  thirty 
years  of  age,  with  the  finest  and  most  delicately  cut 
features  consistent  with  a  style  of  maspuline  beauty  which 
was  very  striking.  He  was  one  of  the  men  —  delicate 
and  refined  in  expression,  with  clear,  light  complexion 
and  beautiful  soft  eyes  —  of  whom  people  say  it  is  a 
pity  he  is  not  a  girl.  And  this  feminine  kind  of  look 
was  accompanied  in  Henry  Benford  by  a  certain  ef- 
feminacy of  mind.  Modest  he  was,  and  what  the  world 
calls  shy,  for  he  would  blush  on  being  presented  to  a 
stranger,  and  scarcely  ventured  to  speak  in  miscellaneous 
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company;  but  perfectly  conscientious  in  what  lie  considered 
the  dischai^e  of  a  duty;  active  and  energetic  in  his  parish, 
and  with  a  sweetness  of  disposition  which  nothing  could 
overthrow.  He  had  a  wife  and  two  children  at  this  time, 
and  a  pleasant  sight  it  was  amid  the  begrimed  and 
hardened  features  of  the  population  of  Combe-Warleigh 
to  see  the  fresh  faces  and  clear  complexions  of  the  new- 
comers. 

A  great  change  speedily  took  place  in  the  relations 
existing  between  pastor  and  flock.  Schools  were  insti- 
tuted —  the  sick  were  visited  —  a  weekly  report  was 
sent  to  the  Castie,  with  accurate  statements  of  the  re- 
quirements of  every  applicant.  littie  descriptions  were 
added  to  the  causes  of  the  distress  of  some  of  the  work- 
men —  excuses  made  for  their  behaviour  —  means 
pointed  out  by  which  the  more  deserving  could  be 
helped,  without  hurting  their  self-respect  by  treating 
them  as  objects  of  charity;  and,  in  a  short  time,  the 
great  man  in  the  Castle  knew  the  position,  the  habits, 
the  necessities  of  every  one  of  his  neighbours.  ITothing 
pleased  him  more  than  the  opportunity  now  afforded  him 
of  being  generous,  without  being  imposed  on.  His  gifts 
were  large  and  unostentatious,  and  as  Benford,  without 
blazoning  the  donor's  merits,  let  it  be  known  from  what 
source  these  valuable  aids  proceeded,  a  month  had  not 
elapsed  before  kinder  feelings  arose  between  the  Castle 
and  the  town  —  people  smiled  and  touched  their  hats  more 
cordially  than  before,  when  they  met  his  lordship  as  he 
drove  through  the  street;  littie  girls  dropped  curtsies  to 
him  on  the  side  of  the  road,  instead  of  running  away 
when  they  saw  him  coming;  and  one  young  maiden  was 
even  reported  to  have  offered  his  lordship  a  bouquet  — 
not  very  valuable,  as  it  consisted  only  of  a  rose,   six 
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daisies  and  a  dandelion  —  and  to  have  received  a  pat 
on  the  head  for  it,  and  half- a- crown.  Lord  Warleigh 
had  had  a  cold  every  Sunday  for  the  last  year-and-a-half 
of  Dr.  Drowes's  ministrations;  but  when  Benford  had  of- 
ficiated a  month  or  six  weeks  he  suddenly  recovered  and 
appeared  one  Sunday  in  church.  His  lordship  generally 
sat  in  a  recess  opposite  the  pulpit,  forming  a  sort  of 
family  pew  which  might  almost  have  been  mistaken  for 
a  parlour.  It  was  carpeted  very  comfortably,  |and  had  a 
stove  in  it,  and  tables  and  chairs.  In  this  retirement  his 
lordship  performed  his  devotions  in  the  manner  recorded 
by  Mrs.  Drowes  —  and  when  the  eloquent  Dr.  was  more 
eloquent  than  usual,  he  drew  a  heavy,  velvet  curtaia 
across  the  front  of  his  room,  and  must  have  been  lulled 
into  pleasing  slumbers  by  the  subdued  mumble  of  the 
orator's  discourse.  On  this  occasion  he  was  observed  to 
look  with  curio^ity  towards  the  new  clergyman.  All 
through  the  prayers  he  fiixed  his  eyes  on  Benford's  face 

—  never  lifting  them  for  a  moment  —  never  chaaging 
a  muscle  —  never  altering  his  attitude.  His  hair,  now 
silver  white,  fell  nearly  down  to  his  shoulders,  his  noble 
features  were  pale  and  motionless.    Tall,  upright,  gazing 

—  gazing  —  the  congregation  observed  his  lordship 
with  surprise.  When  Benford  mounted  the  pulpit  — 
when  he  was  seen  in  black  gown  and  bands,  and  his 
clear  rich  voice  gave  out  the  text,  suddenly  his  lord- 
ship's face  underwent  a  strange  contortion  —  he  rapidly 
drew  the  curtain  across  the  pew  and  was  no  more  seen. 
The  congregation  were  sorry  that  their  new  clei^yman, 
who  had  apparently  pleased  the  patron  by  his  reading, 
was  not  equally  fortunate  in  the  sermon.  The  preacher, 
himself,  was  by  no  means  offended.  He  knew  Lord 
"Warleigh  was  too  clever  a  man  to  require  any  instruc- 
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tion  from  him,  and  he  went  on  as  usual  and  preached 
to  the  poor.  In  the  vestry,  he  was  laying  aside  his 
official  costume  when  the  door  opened;  his  cassock  was 
off,  his  coat  was  not  on,  he  was  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  and 
the  great  man  came  in.  Benford  was  overwhelmed 
with  confusion.  He  had  never  spoken  to  a  lord  before 
—  his  face  glowed  as  if  on  fire.  With  compressed  lips, 
and  his  eyes  fixed  more  than  ever  upon  the  discomfited 
curate,  the  old  man  thanked  him  for  his  discourse.  "I  am 
Lord  Warleigh,"  he  said,  "I  have  received  your  weekly 
statements  as  I  desired  —  they  are  excellent  —  come* 
to  me  for  an  hour  to-morrow.  I  shall  expect  you  at 
eleven."  Before  Mr.  Benford  had  recovered  his  compo- 
sure, his  lordship  had  gone. 

"He  is  very  kind,"  said  the  curate,  when  he  related 
the  occurrence  to  his  wife  —  "but  I  don't  like  him.  His 
hand  was  like  cold  iron  —  I  felt  as  if  it  had  been  a 
sword  —  and  what  a  nuisance  it  is  he  found  me  in  such 
a  dress." 

But  Mrs.  Benford,  also,  had  never  seen  a  lord,  and 
was  devoted  to  the  aristocracy.  "His  lordship  is  very 
kind,  I  ain  sure,  to  have  asked  you  to  the  Castie.  None 
of  the  doctors  have  ever  been  there,  nor  any  of  the  at- 
torneys." 

"That's  only  a  proof,"  said  Benford,  a  little  tickled, 
it  must  be  owned,  with  the  distinction,  "that  his  lordship 
is  in  good  health  and  not  litigious;  but  I  shall  judge  of 
him  better  to-morrow." 

"He  has  many  livings  in  his  gift,"  said  Mrs.  Benford, 
thoughtfully. 

"And  is  most  liberal  to  the  poor,"  chimed  in  her 
husband. 

"What  a  handsome  man,  he  is!"»  said  the  lady. 
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**A  fine  voice,"  said  the  gentleman. 

"Truly  aristocratic.  He  is  descended  from  Otho  the 
Stutterer.'' 

"And  yet  I  don't  like  him.  His  hand  is  like  a 
sword."  "With  which  repeated  observation  the  colloquy 
ended,  and  Benford  proceeded  to  the  Sunday  School. 

How  the  interview  went  off  on  the  Monday  was  never 
known.  Benford  was  not  a  man  of  observation,  and 
took  no  notice  of  the  peculiar  manner  of  his  reception, 
the  long  gaze  with  which  Lord  Varleigh  seemed  to 
study  his  countenance,  and  the  pauses  which  occurred  in 
his  conversation.  He  was  invited  to  return  on  Tuesday; 
on  Wednesday;  and  when  the  fourth  visit  within  the 
week  was  announced  to  Mrs.  Benford,  there  was  no  end 
of  the  vista  of  wealth  and  dignity  she  foresaw  from^  the 
fiiendship  of  so  powerful  a  patron. 

"And  he  has  asked  me  to  bring  the  children,  too. 
His  lordship  says  he  is  very  fond  of  children." 

"What  a  good  man  he  is!"  exclaimed  the  wife. 
"They'll  be  so  delighted  to  see  the  fine  things  in  the 
house." 

"The  girl  is  but  three  years  old  and  the  boy  one. 
I  don't  think  they'll  see  much  difference  between  his 
lordship's  house  and  this.     I  won't  take  the  baby." 

"What?  Not  the  baby?  the  beautiful  Httle  angel! 
Lord  Warleigh  will  never  forgive  you  for  keeping  him 
away." 

But  Benford  was  positive,  and  taking  his  little  girl 
by  the  hand  he  walked  to  the  Castle  and  entered  the 
library.  His  lordship  was  not  within,  and  Benford  drew 
a  chair  near  the  table,  and  opened  a  book  of  prints  for 
the  amusement  of  his  daughter.  While  they  were  thus 
■engaged  a  side  door  noiselessly  opened,  and  Lord  War- 
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leigh  stept  in.  He  stood  still  at  the  threshold,  and 
looked  at  the  group  before  him.  He  seemed  transfixed 
with  fear.  He  held  out  his  hand  and  said,  "You  — 
you  there,  so  soon?  —  at  this  time  of  the  day?  And 
she!  —  who  is  she?'* 

"My  lord,"  said  Benford,  "I  came  at  the  hour  you 
fixed.  This  is  my  little  daughter.  You  asked  me  to 
bring  her  to  see  you.     I  hope  you  are  not  offended." 

"Ah,  now,  I  remember,"  said  his  lordship,  and  held 
out  his  hand.  "I  see  visitors  so  rarely,  Mr.  Benford  — 
and  ladies  —  "  he  added,  looking  with  a  smile  to  the 
terrified  little  girl  who  stood  between  her  father's  knees 
and  gazed  with  mute  wonder  on  the  old  man's  face  — 
"ladies  so  'seldom  present  themselves  here,  that  I  was 
surprised  —  but  now  most  happy  — " 

He  sat  down  and  talked  with  the  greatest  kindness. 
He  drew  the  little  girl  nearer  and  nearer  to  himself;  at 
last  he  got  a  volume  from  the  shelf,  of  the  most  gor- 
geously coloured  engravings,  and  took  her  on  his  knee. 
He  showed  her  the  beautiful  birds  represented  in  the 
book;  told  her  where  they  lived,  and  some  of  their 
habits;  and  pleased  with  the  child's  intelligence,  and 
more,  with  the  confidence  she  felt  in  his  good-nature  — 
he  said,  "And  now,  little  lady,  you  shall  give  me  a  kiss, 
and  tell  me  your  pretty  little  name." 

The  child  said,  "My  name  is  Dulcibel  Benford,"  and 
held  up  her  little  mouth  to  give  the  kiss. 

But  Lord  "Warleigh  grew  suddenly  cold  and  harsh. 
He  put  her  from  his -knee  in  silence;  and  the  child  per- 
ceiving the  change,  went  tremblingly  to  her  father. 

"A  strange  name  to  give  your  child,  Mr.  Benford," 
said  his  lordship. 

"Fm  very  sorry,  indeed,  my  lord,"  began  Mr.  Ben- 
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ford,  but  perceived  in  the  midst  of  the  profoundest  re- 
spect for  the  peerage,  how  absurd  it  would  be  to  apolo- 
gise for  a  Christian  name. 

"You  have  a  son,  I  think;  what  name  have  you  given 
him?" 

"His.  name  is  Winnington,  my  lord  —  an  uncom  — ** 

"What?"  cried  Lord  Varleigh,  starting  up.  "You 
come  hither  to  insult  me  in  my  own  room.  You  creep 
into  my  house,  and  worm  yourself  into  my  confidence, 
and  then,  when  you  think  I  am  unprepared  —  for  you  — " 

"As  I  hope  to  be  saved,  my  lord  —  I  give  you  my 
word,  my  lord  —  I  never  meant  to  insult  you,  my  lord," 
said  Benford;  "but  since  I  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
offend  your  lordship  I  will  withdraw.  Come  Lucy  Main- 
field.  She  has  three  names,  my  lord,  Dulcibel  Lucy 
Mainfield.     Fm  sorry  she  didn't  tell  you  before." 

"!N'o  —  don't  go,"  said  Lord  "Warleigh,  sinking  into 
his  chair;  "it  was  nothing;  it  was  a  sudden  pain,  which 
often  puts  me  out  of  temper.  Is  the  little  girl's  name 
Lucy  Mainfield?  You  won't  come  back  to  me  again,  will 
you,  Lucy?" 

"0!  yes,  my  lord  —  Lucy,  go  to  his  lordship  —  he 
will  show  you  the  pictures  again."  Benford  pushed  her 
towards  Lord  Warleigh.  But  the  girl  blushed  and  trembled, 
and  wouldn't  go.    She  clung  to  her  father's  hand. 

"Don't  force  her,"  said  the  old  man  in  a  mournful 
tone.  "I  knew  she  wouldn't.  But  you  won't  go  in  anger, 
Lucy?    Benford,  you'll  forgive  me?" 

"0,  my  lord,"  said  the  curate,  immensely  gratified, 
and  sat  down  again. 

"Are  these  family  names,  Benford?"  inquired  his 
lordship  carelessly;  but  stiU  looking  sadly  in  Dulcibel's 
glowing  face. 
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"Yes,  my  lord.  Dulcibel  was  my  mother's  name, 
and  her  brother's  name  Winnington  Harvey.  You  have 
heard,  perhaps,  of  his  melancholy  fate?  He  was  murdered." 

"You  are  "Winnington  Harvey's  nephew?"  said  Lord 
Varleigh. 

"Yes,  my  lord,  and  they  used  to  say  I  was  very 
like  him." 

"Who?  —  who  used  to  say  so?  your  mother,  perhaps* 
Is  she  alive?" 

"Both  father  and  mother  died  when  I  was  three  years 
old.  My  grandfather  in  Yorkshire  brought  me  up.  It 
was  dear  old  cousin  Lucy,  who  died  when  I  was  twelve 
—  Lucy  Mainfield." 

"She  dead  —  is  she?" 

"0,  yes,  my  lord,  and  left  me  all  the  little  money 
she  had.    ^he  used  to  say  I  was  very  like  my  uncle." 

"And  did  she  tell  you  any  particulars  of  his  end?" 

"No,  my  lord.  She  spoke  very  little  of  the  past 
She  had  been  very  unhappy  in  her  youth  —  a  disappoint- 
ment in  love,  we  thought;  and  some  people  said  she  had 
been  fond  of  Uncle  Winnington;  but  I  don't  know,  —  his 
fate  was  very  horrible.  He  had  been  down  in  Devon- 
shire, reading  with  a  friend,  and  was  killed  on  his  way 
home." 

"And  you  never  heard  the  friend's  name?" 

"'No,  Cousin  Lucy  never  mentionect  it;  and  there 
was  no  one  else  who^new." 

"And  how  do  you  know  his  fate?" 

"It  was  in  the  coroner's  verdict.  And  do  you  know, 
my  lord,  he  is  buried  not  far  from  this." 

"Who  told  you  that?"  said  Warleigh,  starting  up,  as 
if  about  to  break  forth  in  another  paroxysjn  of  rage. 
"Who  knows  anything  about  that?" 
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"Cousin  Lucy  told  me,  when  I  was  very  young,  that 
if  ever  I  went  into  the  West  I  should  try  to  find  out  his 
grave." 

"And  for  that  purpose  you  are  here;  —  it  was  to 
discover  this  you  came  to  Warleigh?"  His  lordship's  eyes 
flashed  with  anger. 

"Oh,  no,  my  lord;  it  is  only  a  coincidence,  that's  all; 
but  the  place  is  not  far  off.  In  fact,  I  believe  it  is 
nearer  than  cousin  Lucy  thought" 

"Go  on  —  go  on,"  cried  Lord  Warleigh,  restraining 
himself  from  the  display  of  his  unhappy  temper.  "What 
reason  have  you  to  think  so?" 

"The  map  of  the  county,  my  lord.  Oakfield  does  not 
seem  more  than  twenty  miles  off.** 

"And  your  xmcle  is  buried  there?" 

"Yes,  my  lord.  I  think  of  going  over  to  see  the 
grave  next  week." 

"I  wish  you  good-morning,  Mr.  Benford,"  said  War- 
leigh,  suddenly,  but  very  kindly.  "You  have  told  me  a 
strange  piece  of  family  history.  Good  morning,  too,  my 
little  dear.  What!  you  won't  shake  the  old  man's  hand? 
You  look  frightened,  Lucy.  Will  you  come  and  see  me 
again,  Lucy  Mainfield?"  He  dwelt  upon  the  name  as  if 
it  pleased  him. 

"No,  —  never,"  said  the  little  girl,  and  pushed  Ben- 
ford  towards  the  door.  "I  don't  like  you,  and  will  never 
eome  again." 

Benford  broke  out  into  apologies,  and  a  cold  per- 
spiration: "She's  a  naughty,  little  child,  my  lord.  Dul- 
cibel,  how  can  you  behave  so?  Children,  my  lord,  are 
80  very  foolish  — " 

"That  they  speak  truth  even  when  it  is  disagree- 
able; but  I  expected  it,  and  am  not  surprised.   Good-day." 
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Soon  after  this  a  series  of  miracles  occurred  to  Mr. 
Benford,  which  filled  him  with  surprise.  The  manager 
of  the  bank  at  Warleigh  called  on  him  one  day,  and  in 
the  most  respectful  manner  requested  that  he  would  con- 
tinue to  keep  his  account,  as  heretofore,  with  the  firm. 
Now,  the  account  of  Mr.  Benford  was  not  such  as  would 
seem  to  justify  such  a  request,  seeing  it  consisted  at  that 
moment  of  a  balance  of  eighteen  pounds  seven  and  four- 
pence.  However,  he  bowed  with  the  politeness  which  a 
curate  always  displays  to  a  banker,  and  expressed  his 
gracious  intention  of  continuing  his  patronage  to  Messrs. 
Bulk  &  Looby,  and  the  latter  gentleman,  after  another 
courteous  bow,  retired,  leaving  the  pass-book  in  the  hands 
of  the  gratified  clergyman.  He  opened  it;  and  the  first 
line  that  met  his  view  was  a  credit  to  the  Reverend 
Henry  Benford,  of  the  sum  of  twelve  thousand  six  hun- 
dred pounds!  On  presenting  the  amazing  document  to 
the  notice  of  his  wife,  that  lady  at  first  was  indignant  at 
those  vulgar  tradespeople.  Bulk  &  Looby,  venturing  to 
play  such  a  hoax  on  a  friend  of  Lord  "Warleigh.  This 
was  now  the  designation  by  which  her  husband  was 
most  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  his  helpmate;  and  some- 
what inclined  to  resent  the  supposed  insult,  Benford 
walked  down  to  the  bank  and  came  to  an  explanation 
with  both  'the  partners,  in  the  private  room.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact. '  The  money  was  paid  in 
to  his  name,  in  London,  and  transmitted,  in  the  ordinary 
course,  to  |his  country  bankers.  In  fear  and  trembling 
—  and  merely  to  put  his  good  luck  to  the  test  —  he 
drew  a  cheque  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  which 
was  immediately  honoured,  -*-  and  with  these  tangible 
witnesses  to  the  truth  of  his  banker's  statement,  he  re- 
turned to  the  parsonage  and  poured  the  guineas  in  glit- 
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tering  array  upon  the  drawing-room  table.  All  attempts 
to  discover  the  source  of  his  riches  were  unavailing. 
Messrs.  Bulk  &  Looby  had  no  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
and  their  correspondents  in  town  were  equally  unable 
to  say. 

Then,  in  a  week  after  this  astounding  event,  a  new 
miracle  happened,  for  Mr.  Looby  again  presented  himself 
at  the  rectory,  and  requested  to  know  in  whose  names 
the  money  which  had  arrived  that  morning  was  to  be 
held. 

"More  money!"  said  Mr.  Benford;  "Oh!  put  it  up 
with  the  other;  but  really,"  added  the  ingenuous  youth, 
'*I  don't  think  I  require  any  more  — " 

"It  isn*t  for  you,  sir,  this  time,"  said  Mr.  Looby. 

"Pm  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Mr.  Benford,  and  with 
perfect  truth. 

"It's  for  the  children;  and  if  you  will  have  two 
trustees,  the  funds  will  be  conveyed  to  them  at  once." 

Benford  named  two  friends;  and,  then,  quite  in  a 
careless,  uninterested  manner,  said,  "How  much  is  it?" 

"Twenty  thousand  pounds,"  replied  Mr.  Looby,  "in 
the  five  per  cents.  —  which  are  now  at  a  hundred  and 
two  —  say,  twenty  thousand  four  hundred  pounds,  if 
we  sell  at  once.  Our  broker  is  Bocus  of  Crutched 
Friars." 

Miss  Dulcibel  was  an  heiress,  and  Master  Winnington 
an  heir!  The  funds  were  to  accumulate  till  they  were 
eighteen  and  twenty-one  respectively,  with  two  hundred 
a-year  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  each. 

Then,  in  a  fortnight  more,  came  a  gentleman  whom 
Benford  had  never  seen  before  —  a  little,  fat,  red-faced 
man,  so  choked  up  in  a  white  neckcloth  that  it  was 
evident  he  was  determined  to  look  like  a  clergyman  or 
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perish  in  the  attempt.  He  introduced  himself  in  a  gra- 
cious manner,  and  said  he  was  a  clerical  agent. 

"More  money?"  enquired  Benford,  who  now  seldom 
saw  any  stranger  without  suspecting  that  he  had  just 
returned  from  paying  large  sums  to  his  name  at  the 
bank. 

"1^0,  sir,  not  money,"  replied  the  agent. 

"Oh!  thafs  odd,"  said  Benford;  "then,  may  I  ask 
what  your  business  is  with  me?" 

"It  is,  perhaps,  better  than  money,"  replied  the  little 
fat  man,  with  a  cough  which  was  intended  to  represent 
a  smile.  "Sir  Hildo  Swilks  of  Somerset  has  heard  of 
your  great  eloquence,  Mr.  Benford." 

"Sir  Hildo  is, very  good,"  said  Mr.  Benford  modestly; 
"plain  common-sense  is  what  I  aim  at  — " 

"The  truest  eloquence,"  rejoined  the  clerical  agent; 
"the  rest  is  nought  but  'lather  and  umbrellas,'  as  Pope 
says.  He  has  also  heard  of  your  kindness  to  the  poor, 
your  charity,  and  many  other  good  qualities,  and  he  has 
done  himself  the  honour  to  present  you  to  the  valuable 
living  of  Swilkstone  Magna:  it  is  a  clear  income  of  eight 
hundred  a-year,  with  a  good  parsonage-house,  and  two 
packs  of  hounds  within  —  but,  perhaps,  you  don't  hunt, 
Mr.  Benford  —  ah!  veiy  right;  it  is  very  unclerical  — 
the  bishops  ought  to  interfere.  *Poor  is  the  triumph  o'er 
the  timid  hare,'  as  Thomson  says,  or  fox  as  I  say." 

"You  have  proofs,  I  suppose?"  said  Benfprd,  thinking 
it  just  possible  that  the  plethoric  gentleman  before  him 
might  be  an  impostor  about  to  end  with  asking  the  loan 
of  a  pound. 

"Here  is,  the  presentation,  sir,  aU  ready,  signed  and 
sealed;  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  go  to  Wells  —  his 
lordship  will  institute  you  any  day  you  like." 
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The  only  other  remarkable  thing  connected  with  this 
incident  is,  that  about  this  time  Sir  Hildo  Swilks  paid 
off  a  mortgage  of  eight  or  nine  thousand  pounds,  as  if 
fortune  had  smiled  on  his  benevolent  action  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Benford. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  all  intercourse  between  the 
curate  and  the  noble  had  ceased.  The  business  of  the 
parish  was  transacted  by  letter  as  before;  and  it  was 
only  when  the  rector  of  Swilkstone  Magna  thought  it  his 
duly  to  announce  his  approaching  departure,  that  he  de- 
termined to  go  up  to  the  castle,  and  wait  on  Lord  War- 
leigh  in  person.  Lord  Warleigh  was  ill  —  he  could  see 
nobody  —  he  kept  his  room;  and  the  confidential  gen- 
tleman, "who  drest  in  plain  black,  and  spoke  in  whispers, 
couldn't  name  any  day  when  his  lordship  would  be  likely 
to  admit  Mr.  Benford. 

"Is  he  very  xmwell?"  said  the  rector;  "for  if  his 
lordship  will  not  receive  my  visit  as  a  neighbour,  per- 
haps he  will  not  object  to  seeing  me  in  my  professional 
character  as  a  visitor  of  the  sick." 

"We  dare  not  tell  his  lordship  he  is  ill,  sir;  your 
presence  would  alarm  him  too  much;  as  it  is,  he  is  ter- 
ribly out  of  spirits,  and  says  curious  things  —  he  never 
was  fond  of  clergymen." 

"Mention  my  request  to  him  if  you  have  the  oppor- 
tunity.    I  don't  wish  to  go  without  taking  leave." 

The  man  promised  though  evidently  with  no  ex- 
pectation of  being  able  to  comply  with  the  request,  and 
Benford  returned  to  communicate  to  his  wife  that  the 
animosity  of  the  great  man  continued. 

"And  all  because  poor  little  Dulcibella  said  she  didn't 
like  him.  It  was  certainly  very  foolish  in  her  to  say  so 
to  a  lord;  but  she  knows  no  better." 

10* 
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"He  can't  bear  malice  for  a  mere  infant's  observa- 
tions," said  Benford.  "But  I  have  some  strange  suspi- 
cions about  his  lordship  which  I  would  not  divulge  for 
the  world  except  to  you.  I  fear  his  lordship  drinks." 
He  almost  shuddered  as  he  said  the  horrid  word. 

"Drinks!  —  a  nobleman!"  —  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ben- 
ford:  "impossible!" 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  the  rector  of  Swilkstone. 
"He  looked  very  odd  and  talked  in  a  queer  way,  and 
fell  into  passions  about  nothing.  I  am  not  sorry,  I  aspure 
you,  to  be  going  away.  I  told  yoi;  from  the  first  I  did 
not  like  him.     His  hand  felt  as  cold  as  a  sword." 

"I  never  felt  his  hand,"  said  Mrs.  Benford,  in  so  sad 
a  voice  that  it  was  pretty  clear  she  regretted  the  circum- 
stance very  deeply.  "But  we  shall  probably  be  more 
intimate  with  that  excellent  man  Sir  Hildo.  He  is  only 
a  baronet  to  be  sure,  but  his  ,title  is  older  than  Lord 
Warleigh's.  How  good  in  him  to  give  you  the  living 
merely  from  the  good  reports  he  heard  of  your  cha- 
racter." 

It  was  now  autumn.  The  middle  of  October  was 
past,  and  an  early  winter  was  already  beginning  to  be 
felt.  The  preparations  for  removal  were  completed,  and 
on  the  following  day  the  Parsonage  was  to  be  deserted, 
and  possession  of  the  new  living  entered  upon.  It  was 
nine  o'clock:  the  night  was  dark  and  windy;  a  feeble 
moon  glimmered  at  intervals  through  the  sky,  and  added 
to  the  gloom  she  could  not  disperse.  Mrs.  Benford  re- 
tired to  her  room,  as  they  had  to  rise  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. Benford  was  sitting  with  his  feet  on  the  fender, 
looking  into  the  fire,  when  he  heard  a  knock  at  the  front 
door.    It  was  opened  by  the  maid,  and  soon  he  perceived 
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steps  in  the  passage  j  a  tap  came  to  the  door  of  the 
parlour. 

"A  gentleman  to  see  you,  sir,"  and  a  figure  entered 
the  room.  Benford  looked  round  amazed.  The  stranger 
stood  near  the  door,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  Benford*s. 
"Wrapt  up  against  the  cold,  but  with  the  cloak  now 
drooping  on  his  shoulders:  with  his  hat  still  on  his  head, 
and  his  hand  resting  on  a  long  staff,  stood  Lord  War- 
leigh,  pale,  ghastly,  with  lips  distended,  and  uttering  not 
a  word, 

"Your  lordship!'*  exclaimed  Benford  springing  up. 
"What  in  heaven's  name  has  brought  your  lordship  here, 
on  this  dreadful  night,  so  ill  as  you  are?" 

"Speak  low,"  said  Lord  Warleigh.  "Fve  come  to 
you  —  to  see  you  again;  to  compare  your  features  with 
—  Help!  set  me  down;  my  head  grows  giddy." 

Benford  helped  him  into  a  chair,  drew  it  near  the 
fire,  and  chafed  his  hand  between  his  palms.' 

"Can  you  touch  it  without  a  shudder?"  said  Lord 
Warleigh.  "Don't  you  feel  that  it  is  not  like  other 
people's  hands?" 

Conscience  kept  Benford  silent;  he  ceased  to  rub  the 
hand,  and  let  it  fall. 

"There!  again  he  interferes!"  said  the  old  man  in  a 
broken  voice.     "I  see  him  lifting  your  hand  away." 

"Who?"  said  Benford.     "There's  no  one  here." 

"There  is.  There  is  some  one  here  who  has  never 
left  my  side  for  fifty  years.  Nothing  will  soothe  him, 
nothing  will  drive  him  away.  At  feasts  he  sits  on  my 
right  hand;  alone,  he  sits  opposite  and  stares  into  my 
face.     Now  he  smiles  —  how  like  you  are!" 

"Your  lordship  is  very  ill.  Have  you  sent  for  Dr. 
Jones?" 
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"No  —  don't  talk  of  doctors.  I  tell  you  they  can 
do  no  good.  IVe  come  to  you  to-night.  I  couldn't  bear 
the  room  I  sat  in  —  there  were  voices  in  it,  and  people 
all  round  me.  He  was  there  and  spoke  to  me  of  Alad- 
din's palace  and  his  salary  as  physician.  Hayen't  I  paid 
his  fees  to  his  relations?  But  that's  not  sufficient  Well, 
more  —  I  will  pay  more.  He  shakes  his  head  —  and 
perhaps  it  is  enough  — " 

"I  do  not  know  what  your  lordship  alludes  to,  but  I 
beg  you  to  be  composed." 

"Listen!"  said  old  Lord  Warleigh.  "It  was  not  his 
body  —  it  was  a  stranger;  and  the  thought  came  into 
my  head  to  call  the  sufferer  him.  It  lulled  suspicion. 
I  saw  his  sister,  his  mother,  his  cousin.  They  all  seemed 
to  have  found  me  out.  When  I  touched  their  hands, 
they  drew  them  away.  I  was  a  pariah  —  a  leper.  No 
one  looked  kindly  on  me.  When  I  spoke  of  our  engage- 
ment, she  turned  away  her  head.  When  I  said  that 
when  I  had  three-thousand  a-year  I  would  claim  her  pro- 
mise, she  said  to  me,  "Arthur,  if  you  had  millions  in 
your  purse,  I  would  not  wed  you  now.  I  saw  Ellen. 
I  told  her  of  his  fate.  She  was  silent  and  looked  into 
my  eyes.  1  knew  she  saw  my  soul  as  it  lay  trembling, 
struggling,  trying  to  hide  itself  under  the  shadow  of  that 
great  fact  She  pined  and  pined,  and  her  father's  heart 
broke;  and  I  was  rich  —  I  was  Sir  Arthur  Hayning  — 
1  was  Lord  Warleigh,  and  what  am  I  now?" 

"You  are  Lord  Warleigh,  my  lord.  I  beseech  you 
to  be  calm." 

"But  you  won't  ask  me  to  go  back  to  the  Broombank 
—  it  was  there  I  built  the  castle.  The  library  is  above 
the  very  spot  where  the  plant  grew  with  the  metal  in 
its  roots.     I  won't  go  there,  for  to-night  —  to-night  is 
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the  anniversary  of  the  time.  The  lanthom  shone  upon 
the  heath;  the  pick-axe  was  plying  in  the  hole;  there 
was  a  heap  of  earth  thrown  out,  and  six,  eight,  ten  feet 
down,  the  busy  labourer  was  at  work;  the  spade  was  on 
the  heaped  up  soil  —  I  saw  it  flash  in  the  light  of  the 
lanthom  as  it  flew  into  the  air;  its  edge  went  down  — 
I  saw  it  fall.  There  was  silence  then  and  for  ever  in 
the  pit.  I  filled  it  up  with  my  feet  —  with  my  hands. 
I  levelled  it  on  the  top.  I  beat  it  down.  I  built  great 
halls  above  it;  but  it  won't  stay  quiet  Sounds  come 
from  it  up  into  my  library,  night  and  day;  and  at  ten 
o'clock  I  hear  a  step,  I  see  a  face,  its  eyes  on  mine; 
and  to-night,  the  worst  of  all  the  year.  I  cannot  go 
home!'' 

"Your  lordship  is  most  welcome  to  remain.  I  will 
order  a  bed." 

"^0,  not  a  bed.  I  shall  never  lie  in  a  bed  again. 
See,  he  rises!     Give  me  your  hand;  and  look!" 

Lord  Warleigh  held  Benford's  hand,  and  looked  to 
his  right  side.  The  fire  was  dull  —  the  candles  had 
burned  nearly  down.  Benford  was  not  a  superstitious 
nor  a  timid  man,  but  there  was  something  in  Lord  War- 
leigh's  manner  that  alarmed  him.  He  looked  where  he 
pointed;  and,  straining  his  eyes  in  the  direction  of  his 
finger,  he  saw,  or  fancied  he  saw,  a  pale  white  face, 
growing  palpable  in  the  darkness,  and  fixing  its  calm, 
cold  eyes  upon  his  companion.  For  a  moment,  the  empty 
air  had  gathered  itseK  into  fcym,  and  he  could  have  per- 
suaded himself  that  Lord  Warleigh's  description  of  what 
he  perceived  was  true.  But  the  hand  fell  away,  the 
head  drooped  down  upon  his  breast,  and  his  lordship 
was  asleep.    An  hour  passed  away.    A  clock  in  the 
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passage  sounded  two;  and  Benford  touched  Lord  "War- 
leigh  on  the  shoulder. 

**Your  lordship,"  he  said,  "you  must  find  it  cold 
here.     Your  bed  will  soon  be  ready." 

But  Lord  Warleigh  made  no  reply.  Benford  looked 
in  his  face;  he  spoke  to  him  gently,  loudly,  but  still  no 
answering  sign.  No;  not  to  the  loudest  trumpet-call  that 
earthly  breath  can  utter  will  that  ear  ever  be  open.  Lord 
Warleigh  had  passed  away,  with  all  his  wealth  and  all 
his  miseries;  and  nothing  remained  but  a  poor  old  figure 
propped  up  in  an  arm-chair,  with  the  fitful  flames  of  the 
expiring  fire  throwing  their  lights  and  shadows  on  his 
stiff  and  motionless  face. 

Benford  was  greatly  shocked,  but  a  little  honoured, 
too.  It  isn't  every  parsonage  parlour  where  a  lord  with 
fifty  thousand  a-year  condescends  to  die.  He  preached 
his  lordship's  funeral  sermon  to  a  vast  congregation.  He 
told  of  his  charities  —  of  his  successful  life;  touched 
lightly  on  the  slight  aberrations  of  a  mind  enfeebled  by 
years  and  honourable  exertion;  and  trusted  he  had  found 
peace,  as  he  had  died  in  the  house,  almost  in  the  arms, 
of  a  clergyman.  His  lordship's  estates  were  sold;  the 
sum  realised  was  to  be  applied  to  the  foundation  of  schools 
and  hospitals,  but  not  a  schoolroom  or  a  ward  was  ever 
built  The  will  was  contested.  Heirs-at-law  sprung  up  in 
all  winks  of  life;  lawyers  flourished;  and  finally  Chancery 
swallowed  up  all.  When  the  estate  of  Combe  Warleigh 
changed  hands,  the  castle  was  converted  into  a  mill,  the 
library  was  taken  down,  and  a  shaft  sank  where  it  had 
stood.  When  the  workmen  had  descended  about  eight 
feet  from  the  surface,  they  came  to  a  skeleton,  a  lantr 
horn,  and  a  spade.  The  curious  thing  was  that  the 
spade  was  deeply  imbedded  in  the  skull.     Mr.  Fungus 
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the  antiquary  read  a  paper  at  the  Archaeological  Society, 
proving  with  certainty  the  body  had  been  sacrificed  by 
the  Druids;  and  a  controversy  arose  between  him  and 
Dr.  Toadstool,  who  clearly  proved  at  the  British  Associa- 
tion that  it  was  the  grave  of  a  suicide  of  the  time  of 
King  Alfred.  I  am  of  a  very  different  opinion;  being  a 
sensible  man  and  not  an  antiquarian,  I  keep  it  to  my- 
self. 
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WBITTEN  BY  HIMSELF. 


CHAPTER  L 

I  AM  going  to  try  if  I  can't  write  something  about 
myself.  My  life  has  been  rather  a  queer  one.  It  may 
not  seem  particularly  useful  or  respectable;  but  it  has 
been,  in  some  respects,  adventurous;  and- that  may  give 
it  claims  to  be  read,  even  in  the  most  prejudiced  circles. 
I  am  an  example  of  some  of  the  workings  of  the  social 
system  of  this  illustrious  coxmtry  on  the  individual 
native;  and,  if  I  may  say  so  without  xmbecoming  vanity, 
I  should  like  to  quote  myseK  'for  the  edification  of  my 
countrymen. 

Who  am  I?  Uncommonly  well  connected.  I  came 
into  this  world  with  the  great  advantage  of  having  Lady 
Malkinshaw  for  a  grandmother,  her  ladyship's  daughter 
for  a  mother,  and  Francis  James  Softly,  Esq.,  M.D.  (com- 
monly called  Doctor  Softly)  for  a  father.  I  put  my 
father  last,  because  he  was  not  so  well  connected  as  my 
mother,  and  my  grandmother  first,  because  she  was  the 
best  connected  of  the  three.  I  have  been,  am  still,  and 
may  continue  to  be,  a  Bogue;  but  I  hope  I  am  not 
abandoned  enough  yet  to  forget  the  respect  that  is  due 
to  rank.  On  this  account,  I  trust,  nobody  will  show 
such  want  of  regard  for  my  feelings  as  to  expect  me  to 
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say  much  about  my  mother's  brother.  That  inhuman 
person  committed  an  outrage  on  his  family  by  making  a 
fortune  in  the  soap  and  candle  trade.  I  apologise  for 
mentioning  him,  even  in  an  accidental  way.  The  fact 
is,  he  left  my  sister,  Annabella,  a  legacy  of  rather  a 
peculiar  kind,  saddled  with  certain  conditions  which  in- 
directly aflPected  me;  but  this  passage  of  family  history 
need  not  be  produced  just  yet.  I  apologise  a  second 
time  for  alluding  to  money  matters  before  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary.  Let  me  get  back  to  a  pleasing  and 
reputable  subject,  by  saying  a  word  or  two  more  about 
my  father. 

I  am  rather  afraid  that  Doctor  Softly  was  not  a 
sharp  medical  man;  for  in  spite  of  his  great  connections, 
he  did  not  get  a  very  magnificent  practice  as  a  phy- 
sician. As  a  general  practitioner,  he  might  have  bought 
a  comfortable  business,  with  a  house  and  snug  surgery- 
shop  attached;  but  the  son-in-law  of  Lady  Malkinshaw 
was  obliged  to  hold  up  his  head,  and  set  up  his  car- 
riage, and  live  in  a  street  near  a  fashionable  square, 
and  keep  an  expensive  and  clumsy  footman  to  answer 
the  door,  instead  of  a  cheap  and  tidy  housemaid.  How 
he  managed  to  "maintain  his  position"  (that  is  the  right 
phrase),  I  never  could  tell.  His  wife  did  not  bring  him 
a  farthing.  When  the  honourable  and  gallant  baronet, 
her  father,  died,  he  left  the  widowed  Lady  Malkinshaw 
with  her  worldly  affairs  in  a  curiously  involved  state. 
Her  son  (of  whom  I  feel  truly  ashamed  to  be  obliged  to 
speak  again  so  soon)  made  an  effort  to  extricate  his 
mother  —  involved  himself  in  a  series  of  imfathomable 
messes,  which  commercial  people  call,  I  believe,  transac- 
tions —  struggled  for  a  little  while  to  get  out  of  them 
in  the  character  of  an  independent  gentleman  —  failed 
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—  and  then  spiritlessly  availed  himself  of  the  oleaginous 
refuge  of  the  soap  and  candle  trade.  His  mother  always 
looked  down  upon  him  after  this;  but  borrowed  money 
of  him  also  —  in  order  to  show,  I  suppose,  that  her 
maternal  interest  in  her  son  was  not  quite  extinct.  My 
father  tried  to  follow  her  example  —  in  his  wife's  in- 
terests, of  course;  but  the  soap-boiler  brutally  buttoned 
up  his  pockets,  and  told  my  father  to  go  into  business 
for  himself.  Thus  it  happened  that  we  were  certainly 
a  poor  family,  in  spite  of  the  fine  appearance  we  made, 
the  fashionable  street  we  lived  in,  the  neat  brougham 
we  kept,  and  the  clumsy  and  expensive  footman  who 
answered  our  door. 

What  was  to  be  done  with  me  in  the  way  of  educa- 
tion? If  my  father  had  consulted  his  means,  I  should 
have  been  sent  to  a  cheap  commercial  academy;  but  he 
had  to  consult  his  relationship  to  Lady  Malkinshaw;  so 
I  was  sent  to  one  of  the  most  fashionable  and  famous 
of  the  great  public  schools.  I  will  not  mention  it  by 
name,  because  I  don*t  think  the  masters  would  be  proud 
of  my  connection  with  it. 

The  reader  has  probably  been  into  the  pit  of  the 
opera,  on  the  night  of  an  attractive  performance,  a^d 
has  seen  to  what  a  condition  the  lower  middle  classes 
are  reduced  when  they  will  intrude  themselves  into  a 
place  dedicated  to  the  pleasures  of  rich  and  titled  people. 
He  is  aware  that  these'  unfortunates  pay  the  sum  of 
seven  shillings  each  for  admission  to  a  buUding  in  which 
no  seat  is  guaranteed  to  them  for  their  money.  He  has 
seen  them  congregating  before  closed  doors  —  a  mob 
disguised  for  the  occasion  in  evening  costume,  the  men 
in  black  trousers,  and  the  women  with  bare  shoulders 

—  ready,  when  the  bolt  is  undone,   to  scramble  for 
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the  places  which  their  money  has  not  secured  for  them 
beforehand.  They  push  in  with  might  and  main; 
the  nimbler  and  stonger  secure  seats;  the  rest  —  men 
and  women  together  — stand  in  the  gangway  for  the 
whole  evening,  if  they  can,  or  sit  down  wearily  on  dirty 
steps  and  unpossessed  comers  of  benches,  when  they  can 
stand  no  longer.  All  around  them  are  comfortable  boxes, 
reserved  for  the  distinguished  people  wh«  can  roll  to  the 
theatre  in  their  carriages;  between  them  and  the  stage 
are  snug  seats  kept  empty  for  the  other  distinguished 
people  who  can  pay  gold  instead  of  silver.  For  these 
rich  and  titled  spectators  the  place  affords  every  possible 
luxury;  for  the  payer  of  seven  shillings  it  provides  al- 
most every  conceivable  discomfort.  Haa  it  ever  occurred 
to  the  opera-going  reader  that  these  poor  members  of  the 
audience  have  no  business  in  the  rich  theatre,  and  that 
the  neglectful  manner  in  which  they  are  treated  there  is, 
in  effect,  a  not  very  roundabout  method  of  reminding 
them  of  this,  if  they  could  only  be  brought  to  under- 
stand it  —  a  practical  rebuke,  unfeelingly  administered 
to  a  foolish  ambition?  "Why  will  they  tiy  to  nibble  at 
the  fashionable  luxury  of  which  they  cannot  afford  to 
purchase  a  comfortable  meal?  Why  don't  they  go  to  a 
cheap  theatre  of  their  own,  to  which  they  can  walk  in 
their  everyday  costume,  and  in  which  they  can  secure 
the  best  place  to  be  had  for  less  than  the  seven  shillings 
which  secure  them  nothing  but  admission  inside  the  doors 
at  the  other  place?  Why  can't  they  do  this?  And  when 
will  they  see  that  they  have  no  business  among  the  rich 
people,  and,  what  is  more,  that  the  rich  people  them- 
selves (I  say  nothing  of  the  purveyors  of  entertainment 
to  the  rich  people),  evidently  think  so? 

If  these  thoughts  have  ever  occurred  to  you  at  the 
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Opera,  you  will  be  at  no  loss  to  understand  what  my 
position  was  at  the  fashionable  public  school.  The  al- 
lowance my  father  could  aflPord  to  give  me  would  have 
made  me  happy  at  a  commercial  academy;  but  as  it  was 
about  a  tenth  part  of  the  allowance  which  the  rich  fa- 
thers of  the  other  boys  were  able  to  give  them,  it  only 
made  me  wretched  at  the  fashionable  public  school.  I 
was  one  of  the  t)utside  standers  in  the  pit,  looking  at  my 
fortunate  superiors  in  the  boxes  and  stalls.  "You  are 
the  son  of  a  gentleman,"  said  my  father,  at  parting, 
"and  you  are  goii^  to  be  educated  among  gentlemen, 
where  y6u  will  make  aristocratic  connections  that  will 
be  of  the  greatest  use  to  you  in  after  life."  There  is  a 
remarkable  observance  of  form  in  the  talking  of  arrant 
nonsense.  Wisdom  utters  itself  in  varying  phrases  and 
tones;  but  folly  has  its  set  forms  of  expression,  which 
seem  to  suit  alike  all  the  talkers  of  a  whole  generation. 
I  have  heard  that  lamentable  commonplace  about  the 
"making  of  aristocratic  connections,"  repeated  fifty  times, 
by  fifty  different  parents,  invariably  in  the  exact  form  of 
words  which  I  have  just  quoted,  with  the  same  solemn 
assurance  of  expression,  and  the  same  bland  contentment 
of  tone  which  I  remember  as  characteristic  of  the  Doc- 
tor, when  he  and  I  parted  at  the  school  door:  "Make 
aristocratic  connections!"  I  was  a  practical  boy,  and  I 
set  to  work  to  make  money  instead.  It  was  impossible 
for  me  to  associate  comfortably  with  my  schoolfellows, 
with  such  an  allowance  as  I  possessed.  I  earned  money, 
therefore,  by  doing  lessons  for  dunces,  saved  it  when  I 
could,  and  lent  my  savings  to  young  spendthrifts,  at  ex- 
traviigant  rates  of  interest.  I  led  a  surreptitious  life  of 
it,  both  in  the  school  and  in  the  playground,  and  learnt 
my  first  lessons  in  the  occult  science  of  Roguery  under 
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the  very  sliadow  of  the  aristocratic  connections.  I  was 
found  out,  I  was  flogged,  lectured,  sent  to  Coventry.  I 
ran  away,  and  was  flogged  again.  I  ran  away  three 
times,  and  was  fl.ogged  three  times.  I  made  four  aristo- 
cratic connections,  and  had  four  pitched  battles  with 
them;  three  thrashed  me,  and  one  I  thrashed.  I  learnt 
to  play  at  cricket,  to  hate  rich  people,  to  cure  warts,  to 
write  Latin  verses,  to  swim,  to  recite  speeches,  to  cook 
kidneys  on  toast,  to  draw  caricatures  of  the  masters,  to 
construe  Greek  plays,  to  black  boots,  and  to  receive 
kicks  and  serious  advice  resignedly.  Who  will  say  that 
the  fashionable  public  school  was  of  no  use  to  me,  after 
that?| 

After  I  left  school,  I  had  the  narrowest  escape  pos- 
sible of  intruding  myself  into  another  place  of  accommo- 
dation for  distinguished  people;  in  other  words,  I  was 
very  nearly  being  sent  to  college.  Fortunately  for  me, 
my  father  lost  a  law-suit  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  and 
was  obliged  to  scrape  together  every  farthing  of  available 
money  that  he  possessed  to  pay  for  the  luxury  of  going 
to  law.  If  he  could  have  saved  his  seven  shillings,  he 
would  certainly  have  sent  me  to  scramble  for  a  place  in 
the  pit  of  the  great  university  theatre;  but  his  purse 
was  empty,  and  his  son  was  not  eligible  therefore  for 
admission,  in  a  gentlemanly  capacity,  at  the  doors. 

The  next  thing  was  to  choose  a  profession.  Here 
the  doctor  was  Hberality  itself,  in  leaving  me  to  my  own 
devices.  I  was  of  a  roving  adventurous  temperament, 
and  I  should  have  liked  to  go  into  the  army.  But  where 
was  the  money  to  come  from,  to  pay  for  my  commission? 
As  to  enlisting  in  the  ranks,  and  working  my  way  up, 
the  social  institutions  of  my  country  obliged  the  grand- 
son of  Lady  Malkinshaw  to  begin  military  life  as  an 
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officer  and  gentleman,  or  not  to  begin  it  at  all.  The 
army,  therefore,  was  out  of  the  question.  The  Church? 
Equally  out  of  the  question:  since  I  could  not  pay  for 
admission  to  the  prepared  place  of  accommodation  for 
distinguished  people,  and  could  not  accept  a  charitable 
free  pass,  in  consequence  of  my  high  connections.  The 
Bar?  I  should  be  five  years  getting  to  it,  and  should 
have  to  spend  two  hundred  a-year  in  going  circuit  before 
I  had  earned  a  farthing.  Physic?  This  really  seemed 
the  only  gentlemanly  refuge  left;  and  yet,  with  the 
knowledge  of  my  father's  experience  before  me,  I  wa& 
ungrateful  enough  to  feel  a  secret  dislike  for  it.  It  is  a 
degrading  confession  to  make;  but  I  remember  wishing 
I  was  not  so  highly  connected,  and  absolutely  thinking 
that  the  life  of  a  commercial  traveller  would  have  suited 
me  exactly  if  I  had  not  been  a  poor  gentleman.  Driving 
about  from  place  to  place,  living  jovially  at  inns,  seeing 
fresh  faces  constantly,  and  getting  money  by  all  this  en- 
joyment, instead  of  spending  it  —  what  a  life  for  me, 
if  I  had  been  the  son  of  a  haberdasher  and  the  grandson 
of  a  groom's  widow! 

While  my  father  was  uncertain  what  to  do  with  me, 
a  new  profession  was  suggested  by  a  friend,  which  I 
shall  repent  not  having  been  allowed  to  adopt,  to  the 
last  day  of  my  life.  This  friend  was  an  eccentric  old 
gentleman  of  large  property,  much  respected  in  our 
family.  One  day,  my  father,  in  my  presence,  asked  his 
advice  about  the  best  manner  of  starting  me  in  life,  with 
due  credit  to  my  connections  and  sufficient  advantage  to 
myself. 

"Listen  to  my  experience,"  said  our  eccentric  friend, 
"and,  if  you  are  a  wise  man,  you  will  make  up  your 
mind  as  soon  as  you  have  heard  me.    I  have  three  sons. 
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I  brought  my  eldest  son  up  to  tibe  Church;  he  is  said  to 
be  getting  on  admirably,  and  he  costs  me  three  hundred 
a-year.  I  brought  my  second  son  up  to  the  Bar;  he  is 
said  to  be  getting  on  admirably,  and  he  costs  me  four 
hundred  a-year.  I  brought  my  third  son  up  to  Qua- 
drilles —  he  has  married  an  heiress,  and  he  costs  me 
nothing." 

Ah,  me!  if  that  worthy  sage's  advice  had  only  been 
followed  —  if  I  had  been  brought  up  to  QuadriUes !  —  if  I 
had  only  been  cast  loose  on  the  ball-rooms  of  London,  to 
qualify  under  Hymen,  for  a  golden  degree!  0!  you 
young  ladies  with  money,  I  was  five  feet  ten  in  my 
stockings;  I  was  great  at  small-talk  and  dancing;  I  had 
glossy  whiskers,  curling  locks,  and  a  rich  voice!  Ye  girls 
with  golden  guineas,  ye  nymphs  with  crisp  bank-notes, 
mourn  over  the  husband  you  have  lost  among  you  — 
over  the  Eogue  who  has  broken  the  laws  which,  as  ttie 
partner  of  a  landed  or  fund-holding  woman,  he  might 
have  helped  to  make  on  the  bendies  of  the  British  Par- 
liament! 0!  ye  hearths  and  homes  sung  about  in  so 
many^  books  —  written  about  in  so  many  books  — 
shouted  about  in  so  many  speeches  with  accompaniment 
of  so  much  loud  cheering:  what  a  settler  on  the  hearth- 
rug; what  a  possessor  of  property;  what  a  bringer-up  of 
a  family,  was  snatched  away  from  you,  when  the  son 
of  Doctor  Softly  was  lost  to  the  profession  of  Qua- 
drilles! 

It  ended  in  my  resigning  myself  to  the  misfortune  of 
being  a  doctor.  If  I  was  a  very  good  boy  and  topk 
pains,  and  carefully  mixed  in  the  best  societyj,  I  might 
hope  in  ihe  course  of  years  to  succeed  to  my  father's 
brougham,  fashionably-situated  house,  and  clumsy  and 
expensive  footman.     There  was  a  prospect  for  a  lad  of 

Novels  and  Tales.  I.  11  ^^  . 
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spirit,  with  the  blood  of  the  early  Malkinshaws  (who 
were  Rogues  of  great  capacity  and  distinction  in  the 
feudal  times),  coursing  adventurous  through  every  vein! 
I  look  back  on  my  career,  and  when  I  remember  the 
patience  with  which  I  accepted  a  medical  destiny,  I 
appear  to  myself  in  the  light  of  a  hero.  iNay,  I  even 
went  beyond  the  passive  virtue  of  accepting  my  destiny 
—  I  actually  studied,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
skeleton,  I  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  muscular 
system,  and  the  mysteries  of  Physiology  dropped  in  on 
me  in  the  kindest  manner  whenever  they  had  an  even- 
ing to  spare.  Even  this  was  not  the  worst  of  it.  I  dis- 
liked the  abstruse  studies  of  my  new  profession;  but  I 
absolutely  hated  the  diurnal  slavery  of  qualifying  myself, 
in  a  social  point  of  view,  for  future  success  in  it  My 
fond  medical  parent  insisted  on  introducing  me  to  his 
whole  connection.  I  went  round  visiting  in  the  neat 
brougham  —  with  a  stethoscope  and  medical  review  in 
in  the  front-pocket,  with  Doctor  Softly  by  my  side,  keep- 
ing his  face  well  in  view  at  the  window  —  to  canvas 
for  patients,  in  the  character  of  my  father's  hopeful  suc- 
cessor. Never  have  I  been  so  ill  at  ease  in  prison,  as  I 
was  in  that  carriage.  I  have  felt  more  at  home  in  the 
dock  (such  is  the  natural  depravity  and  perversity  of  my 
disposition)  than  ever  I  felt  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  my 
father's  distinguished  patrons  and  respectable  friends. 
Nor  did  my  miseries  end  with  the  morning  calls.  I  was 
commanded  to  attend  all  dinner-parties,  and  to  make 
myself  agreeable  at  aU  balls.  The  dinners  were  the 
worst  trial.  Sometimes,  indeed,  we  contrived  to  get  our- 
selves asked  to  the  houses  of  high  and  mighty  enter- 
tainers, where  we  ate  and  drank  the  best  of  victuals  and 
liquors,  and  fortified  ourselves  sensibly  and  snugly  in 
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that  way  against  the  frigidity  of  the  company.  Of  these 
repasts  I  have  no  hard  words  to  say;  it  is  of  the  dinners 
we  gave  ourselves,  and  of  the  diimers  which  people  in 
our  rank  of  life  gave  to  us,  that  I  now  bitterly  com- 
plain. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  remarkable  adherence 
to  set  forms  of  speech  which  characterises  the  talkers  of 
arrant  nonsense.  Precisely  the  same  sheepish  following 
of  one  given  example  distinguishes  the  ordering  of  genteel 
dinners.  "When  we  gave  a  dinner  at  home,  we  had  gravy 
soup,  turbot  and  lobster-sauce,  haunch  of  mutton,  boiled 
fowls  and  tongue,  lukewarm  oyster-patties  and  sticky 
curry  for  side  dishes;  wild  duck,  cabinet-pudding,  jelly, 
cream,  and  tartlets.  All  excellent  things,  except  when 
you  have  to  eat  them  continually.  "We  lived  upon  them 
entirely  in  the  season.  Every  one  of  our  hospitable 
friends  gave  us  a  return-dinner,  which  was  a  perfect 
copy  of  ours  —  just  as  ours  was  a  perfect  copy  of  theirs, 
last  year.  They  boiled  what  we  boiled,  and  we  roasted 
what  they  roasted.  We  none  of  us  ever  changed  the 
succession  of  the  courses  —  or  made  more  or  less  of 
them  —  or  altered  the  position  of  the  fowls  opposite  the 
mistress  and  the  haunch  opposite  the  master.  My 
stomach  used  to  quail  within  me,  in  those  times,  when 
the  tureen  was  taken  off  and  the  inevitable  gravy-soup 
smell  renewed  its  daily  acquaintance  with  my  nostrils, 
and  warned  me  of  the  persistent  eatable  formalities  that 
were  certain  to  follow*  I  suppose  that  honest  people, 
who  have  known  what  it  is  to  get  no  dinner  (being  a 
Kogue,  I  have  myself  never  wanted  for  one)  have  gone 
through  some  very  acute  suffering  under  that  privation. 
It  may  be  some  consolation  to  them  to  know  that,  next 
to  absolute  starvation,  the  same  company-dinner,  every 

11* 
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day,  is  one  of  the  hardest  trials  that  assail  human 
endurance.  I  date  my  £rst  serious  determination  to 
throw  over  the  medical  profession  at  the  earliest  con- 
venient opportunity,  from  the  second  season's  series  of 
dinners  at  which  my  aspirations,  as  a  rising  physician, 
unavoidably  and  regularly  condemned  rue  to  be  present. 
The  opportimity  I  wanted  presented  itself  in  a 
curious  way,  and  led,  unexpectedly  enough,  to  some 
rather  important  consequences.  I  have  already  ^ted, 
among  the  other  branches  of  human  attainment  which  I 
acquired  at  the  public  school,  that  I  learnt  to  draw 
caricatures  of  the  masters  who  were  so  obliging  as  to 
educate  me.  I  had  a  natural  faculty  for  this  useful  de- 
partment of  art.  I  improved  it  greatly  by  practice  in 
secret  after  I  left  school,  and  I  ended  by  making  it  a 
source  of  profit  and  pocket-money  to  me  when  I  entered 
the  medical  profession.  Wl^at  was  I  to  do?  I  could 
not  expect  for  years  to  make  a  halfpenny,  as  a  physician. 
My  genteel  walk  in  life  led  me  away  from  all  immediate 
sources  of  emolument,  and  my  father  could  only  afford 
to  give  me  an  allowance  which  was  too  preposterously 
small  to  be  mentioned.  I  had  helped  myself  surrepti- 
tiously to  pocket-money  at  school,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
repeat  the  process,  in  another  manner,  at  home!  At  the 
time  of  which  I  write,  the  Art  of  Caricature  was  just 
approaching  the  close  of  its  coloured  and  most  extra- 
vagant stage  of  development  The  subtlety  and  truth  to 
Nature  required  for  the  pursuit  of  it  now,  had  hardly 
begun  to  be  thought  of  then.  Sheer  farce  and  coarse 
burlesque,  with  plenty  of  colour  for  the  money,  still 
made  up  the  sum  of  what  the  public  of  those  days 
wanted.  I  was  first  assured  of  my  capacity  for  the  pro- 
duction of  these  requisites,  by  a  medical  friend  of  the 
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ripe  critical  age  of  nineteen.  He  knew  a  print-publisher, 
and  enthusiastically  showed  him  a  portfolio  full  of  my 
sketches,  taking  care  at  my  request  not  to  mention  my 
name.  Eather  to  my  surprise  (for  I  was  too  conceited 
to  be  greatly  amazed  by  the  circumstance),  the  publisher 
picked  out  a  few  of  the  best  of  my  wares,  and  boldly 
bought  them  of  me  —  of  course,  at  his  own  price.  From 
that  time  I  became,  in  an  anonymous  way,  one  of  the 
youi^  buccaneers  of  British  Caricature;  cruising  about 
here  there  and  everywhere,  at  all  my  intervals  of  spare 
time,  for  any  prize  in  the  shape  of  a  subject  which  it 
was  possible  to  pick  up.  Little  did  my  highly-connected 
mother  think  that,  among  the  coloured  prints  in  the 
shop-window,  which  disrespectfully  illustrated  the  public 
and  private  proceedings  of  distinguished  individuals,  cer- 
tain specimens  bearing  the  classic  signature  of  "Thersites 
junior,"  were  produced  from  designs  furnished  by  her 
studious  and  medical  son.  Little  did  my  respectable 
father  imagine  when,  with  great  difficulty  and  vexation, 
he  succeeded  in  getting  me  now  and  then  smuggled, 
along  with  himself,  inside  the  pale  of  fashionable  society, 
—  that  he  was  helping  me  to  study  likenesses  which 
were  destined  under  my  reckless  treatment  to  make  the 
public  laugh  at  some  of  his  most  august  patrons,  and  to 
fill  the  pockets  of  his  son  with  professional  fees,  never 
once  dreamed  of  in  his  philosophy. 

For  more  than  a  year  I  managed,  unsuspected,  to 
keep  the  Privy  Purse  fairly  supplied  by  the  exercise  of 
my  caricaturing  abilities.  But  the  day  of  detection  was 
to  come.  "Whether  my  medical  Mend's  admiration  of  my 
satirical  sketches  led  him  into  talking  about  them  in 
public  with  too  little  reserve;  or  whether  the  servants  at 
home  found  private  means  of  watching  me  in  my  mo- 
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ments  of  Art-study,  I  know  not:  but  that  some  one  be- 
trayed me,  and  that  the  discovery  of  my  illicit  manufac- 
ture of  caricatures  was  actually  communicated  even  to 
the  grandmotherly  head  and  fount  of  the  family  honour, 
is  a  most  certain  and  lamentable  matter  of  fact.  One 
morning  my  father  received  a  letter  from  Lady  Malkin- 
shaw  herself,  informing  him,  in  a  handwriting  crooked 
with  poignant  grief,  and  blotted  at  every  third  word  by 
the  violence  of  virtuous  indignation,  that  "Thersites 
junior,"  was  his  own  son,  and  that,  in  one  of  the  last 
of  the  "ribald's"  caricatures  her  own  venerable  features 
were  unmistakeably  represented  as  belonging  to  the  body 
of  a  large  owl! 

Of  course,  I  laid  my  hand  on  my  heart  and  in- 
dignantly denied  everything.  Useless.  My  original  model 
for  the  owl  had  got  proofs  of  my  guilt  that  were  not  to 
be  resisted.  The  doctor,  ordinarily  the  most  mellifluous 
and  self-possessed  of  men,  flew  into  a  violent,  roaring, 
cursing  passion,  on  this  occasion  —  declared  that  I  was 
imperilling  the  honour  and  standing  of  the  family  —  in- 
sisted on  my  never  drawing  another  caricature,  either  for 
public  or  private  purposes,  as  long  as  I  lived;  and  ordered 
me  to  go  forthwith  and  ask  pardon  of  Lady  Malkinshaw 
in  the  humblest  terms  that  it  was  possible  to  select. 
I  answered  dutifully  that  I  was  quite  ready  to  obey,  on 
the  condition  that  he  should  reimburse  me  by  a  trebled 
allowance  for  what  I  should  lose  by  giving  up  the  Art 
of  Caricature,  or,  that  Lady  Malkinshaw  should  confer 
on  me  the  appointment  of  physician  in  waiting  on  her 
with  a  handsome  salary  attached.  These  extremely 
moderate  stipulations  so  increased  my  father's  anger,  that 
he  asserted,  with  an  unmentionably  vulgar  oath,  his  re- 
solution to  turn  me  out  of  doors  if  I  did  not  do  as  he 
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bid  me,  without  daring  to  hint  at  any  conditions  what- 
soever. I  bowed,  and  said,  that  I  would  save  him  the 
exei^tion  of  turning  me  out  of  doors,  by  going  of  my 
own  accord.  He  shook  his  fist  at  me;  after  which,  it 
obviously  became  my  duty,  as  a  member  of  a  gentle- 
manly and  peaceful  profession,  to  leave  the  room.  The 
same  evening  I  left  the  house,  and  I  have  never  once 
given  the  clumsy  and  expensive  footman  the  trouble  of 
answering  the  door  to  me  since  that  time. 

1  have  reason  to  believe  that  my  exodus  from  home 
was,  on  the  whole,  favourably  viewed  by  my  mother,  as 
tending  to  remove  any  possibility  of  my  bad  character 
and  conduct  interfering  with  my  sister's  advancement  in 
life.  By  dint  of  angling  with  great  dexterity  and 
patience,  under  the  direction  of  both  her  parents,  my 
handsome  sister  Annabella  had  succeeded  in  catching  an 
eligible  husband,  in  the  shape  of  a  wizen,  miserly, 
mahogany-coloured  man,  turned  fifty,  who  had  made  a 
fortune  in  the  West  Indies.  His  name  was  Batterbury; 
he  had  been  dried  up  under  a  tropical  sun,  so  as  to  look 
as  if  he  would  keep  for  ages;  he  had  two  subjects  of 
conversation,  the  yellow  fever  and  the  advantage  of 
walking  exercise:  and  he  was  barbarian  enough  to  take 
a  violent  dislike  to  me.  He  had  proved  a  very  delicate 
fish  to  hook;  and,  even  when  Annabella  had  caught 
him,  my  father  and  mother  had  great  difficulty  in  land- 
ing him  —  principally,  they  were  good  enough  to  say, 
in  consequence  of  my  presence  on  the  scene.  Hence  the 
decided  advantage  of  my  removal  from  home.  It  is  a 
very  pleasant  reflection  to  me,  now,  to  remember  how 
disinterestedly  I  studied  the  good  of  my  family  in«  those 
early  days. 

Abandoned  entirely  to  my  own  resources,  I  naturally 
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retttmed  to  my  bxismess  of  caricaturing  with  renewed 
ardour.  About  this  time,  Thersites  Junior  really  began 
to  make  something  like  a  reputation,  and  to  walk  abroad 
habitually  with  a  bank-note  comfortably  lodged  among 
the  other  papers  in  his  pocket-book.  For  a  year  I  lived 
a  gay  and  glorious  life  in  some  of  the  feeest  society  in 
London;  at  the  end  of  that  time,  my  tradesmen,  without 
any  provocation  on  my  part,  sent  in  their  bills.  1  found 
myself  in  the  very  absurd  position  of  having  no  money 
to  pay  them,  and  told  them  all  so  with  the  frankness 
which  is  one  of  the  best  sides  of  my  character.  They 
received  my  advances  towards  a  better  understanding 
with  brutal  incivility,  and  treated  me  soon  afterwards 
with  a  want  of  confidence  which  I  may  forgive,  but  can 
never  forget.  One  day,  a  dirty  stranger  touched  me  on 
the  shoulder,  and  showed  me  a  dirty  slip  of  paper  which 
I  at  first  presumed  to  be  his  card.  Before  I  could  tell 
him  what  a  vulgar  document  it  looked  like,  two  more 
dirty  strangers  put  me  into  a  hackney  coach.  Before  I 
conld  prove  to  them  that  this  proceeding  was  a  gross 
inMr^ment  on  the  liberties  of  the  British  subject, 
I  found  myself  lodged  within  the  walls  of  a  prison. 

Well!  and  what  of  that?  Who  am  I  that  I  should 
object  to  being  in  prison,  when  so  many  of  the  royal 
parsonages  and  illustrious  characters  of  history  have 
been  there  before  me?  Can  I  not  carry  on  my  vocation 
in  greater  comfort  here  than  .1  could  in  my  father's 
house?  Have  I  any  anxieties  outside  these  walls?  No: 
for  my  beloved  sister  is  married  —  the  family  net  has 
landed  Mr.  Batterbury  at  last.  No:  for  I  read  in  the 
paper,  but  the  other  day,  that  Doctor  Softly  (doubtless 
through  the  interest  of  Lady  Malkinshaw)  has  J^een 
appointed  the  King's-Barber-Surgeon's-Deputy-Consulting 
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Phyeician.  My  relatives  are  comfortable  in  their  sphere 
—  let  me  proceed  forthwith  to  make  myself  comfortable 
in  mine.  Pen,  ink,  and  paper,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Gaoler: 
I  wish  to  write  to  my  esteemed  publisher. 

Dear  Sir,  —  Please  advertise  a  series  of  twelve  Raoy  Prints,  from  my 
fertile  pencil ,  entitled  Scenes  of  Modern  Prison  Life,  by  Thersltes  Junior. 
The  two  first  desifcns  will  be  ready  by  the  end  of  the  week ,  to  be  paid  for 
on  delivery,  according  to  the  terms  settled  between  at  for  my  previoas 
publications  of  the  same  size.  With  great  regard  and  esteem,  faithfully 
yours, 

Frank  Soin^Y. 

Having  thus  provided  for  ;my  support  in  prison, 
I  was  enabled  to  introduce  myself  to  my  fellow-debtors, 
and  to  study  character  for  the  new  •  series  of  prints,  on 
the  very  first  day  of  my  incarceration,  with  my  mind 
quite  at  ease. 

If  the  reader  desires  to  make  acquaintance  with  the 
associates  of  my  captivity,  I  must  refer  him  to  Scenes 
of  Modem  Prison  life,  by  Thersites  Junior,  now  doubt- 
less extremely  scarce,  but  producible  to  the  demands  of 
patience  and  perseverance,  I  should  imagine^  if  anybody 
will  be  so  obliging  as  to  pass  a  week  or  so  over  the  ca- 
tal<^ue  of  the  British  Museum.  My  fertile  pencil  has 
delineated  the  characters  I  met  with,  at  that  period  of 
my  life,  with  a  force  and  distinctness  which  my  pen 
cannot  hope  to  rival  —  has  pourtrayed  them  all  more 
or  less  prominently,  with  the  one  solitary  exception  of  a 
prisoner  called  Gentleman  Jones.  The  reasons  why  I 
excluded  him  from  my  portrait-gallery  are  so  honourable 
to  both  of  us,  that  I  must  ask  permission  briefly  to  re- 
cord them. 

My  fellow  captives  soon  discovered  that  I  was  study- 
ing their  personal  peculiarities  for  my  own  advantage 
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and  for  the  public  amuBement.  Some  thought  the  thing 
a  good  joke;  some  objected  to  it,  and  quarrelled  with 
me.  Liberality  in  the  matter  of  liquor  and  small  loans, 
reconciled  a  large  proportion  of  the  objectors  to  their 
fate;  the  sulky  minority  I  treated  with  contempt,  and^ 
scourged  avengingly  with  the  smart  lash  of  caricature. 
I  was  at  that  time  probably  the  most  impudent  man  of 
my  age  in  all  England,  and  the  common  herd  of  ill- 
tempered  prisoners  quailed  before  the  magnificence  of 
my  assurance.  One  prisoner  only  set  me  and  my  pencil 
successfully  at  defiance.  That  prisoner  was  Gentleman 
Jones. 

He  had  received  his  name  from  the  suavity  of  his 
countenance,  the  inveterate  politeness  of  his  language, 
and  the  unassailable  composure  of  his  manner.  He  was 
in  the  prime  of  life,  but  very  bald  —  had  been  in  the 
army  and  the  coal  trade  —  wore  very  stiff  collars  and 
prodigiously  long  wristbands  —  never  laughed,  but  talked 
with  remarkable  glibness,  and  was  never  known  to  lose 
his  temper  under  the  most  aggravating  circumstances  of 
prison  existence. 

He  abstained  from  interfering  with  me  and  my  studies, 
until  it  was  reported  in  our  society,  that  in  the  sixth 
print  of  my  series,  Gentleman  Jones,  highly  caricatured, 
was  to  form  one  of  the  principal  figures.  He  then  ap- 
pealed to  me  personally  and  publicly,  on  the  racket- 
ground,  in  the  following  terms: 

"Sir,"  said  he,  with  his  usual  politeness  and  his  un- 
wavering smile,  "you  will  greatly  oblige  me  by  not  cari- 
caturing my  personal  peculiarities.  I  am  so  unfortunate 
as  not  to  possess  a  sense  of  humour;  and  if  you  did  my 
Ukeness,  I  am  afraid  I  should  not  see  the  joke  of  it." 

"Sir,"  1  returned,  with  my  customary  impudence, 
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^4t  is  not  of  the  slightest  importance  whether  you  see  the 
joke  of  it  or  not.  The  public  will  —  and  that  is  enough 
for  me." 

With  that  civil  speech,  I  turned  on  my  heel;  and 
the  prisoners  near  all  burst  out  laughing.  Gentleman 
Jones,  not  in  the  least  altered  or  ru£ied,  smoothed  down 
his  wristbands,  smiled,  ajid  walked  away. 

The  same  evening  I  was  in  my  room  alone,  design- 
ing the  new  print,  when  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door, 
and  Gentleman  Jones  walked  in.  I  got  up,  and  asked 
what  the  devil  he  wanted.  He  smiled,  and  turned  up 
his  long  wristbands. 

"Only  to  give  you  a  lesson  in  politeness,"  said  Gentle- 
man Jones. 

"What  do  you  mean,  sir?     How  dare  you  —  ?" 

The  answer  was  a  smart  slap  in  the  face.  I  instantly 
struck  out  in  a  state  of  fury  —  was  stopped  with  great 
neatness  —  and  received  in  return  a  blow  on  the  head, 
which  sent  me  down  on  the  carpet  half  stunned,  and 
too  giddy  to  know  the  difference  between  the  floor  and 
the  ceiling. 

"Sir,"  said  Gentleman  Jones,  smoothing  down  his 
wristbands  agsdn,  and  addressing  me  blandly  as  I  lay  on 
the  floor.  "I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  you 
have  now  received  your  first  lesson  in  politeness.  Always 
be  civil  to  those  who  are  civil  to  you.  The  little  matter 
of  the  caricature  we  will  settle  on  a  future  occasion. 
I  wish  you  good  evening." 

The  noise  of  my  fall  had  been  heard  by  the  other 
occupants  of  rooms  on  my  landing.  Most  fortunately  for 
my  dignity,  they  did  not  come  in  to  see  what  was  the 
matter  until  I  had  been  able  to  get  into  my  chair  again. 
When  they  entered,  I  felt  that  the  impression  of  the 
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slap  was  red  on  my  fece  still,  but  the  mark  of  the  blow 
was  hidden  by  my  hair.  Under  these  fortunate  circum- 
stances, I  was  able  to  keep  up  my  character  among  my 
friends,  when  they  enquired  about  Ihe  scuffle,  by  in- 
forming them  that  Gentleman  Jones  had  audaciously 
slapped  my  face,  and  that  I  had  been  obliged  to  retaliate 
by  knocking  him  down.  My  word  in  the  prison  was  as 
good  as  his;  and  if  my  version  of  the  story  fairly  got  the 
start  of  his,  I  had  the  better  chance  of  Ihe  two  of  being 
believed. 

I  was  rather  anxious,  the  next  day,  to  know  what 
course  my  polite  and  pugilistic  instructs  would  take. 
To  my  utter  amazement,  he  bowed  to  me  as  civilly  as 
usual,  when  we  met  in  the  yard;  he  never  denied  my 
version  of  the  story;  and  when  my  friends  laughed  at 
him  as  a  thrashed  man,  he  took  not  the  slightest  notice 
of  their  agreeable  merriment.  Antiquity,  I  think, 
furnishes  us  with  few  more  remarkable  characters  than 
Gentleman  Jones. 

That  evening  I  thought  it  desirable  to  invite  a  Mend 
to  pass  the  time  with  me.  As  long  as  my  liquor  lasted, 
he  stopped;  when  it  was  gone,  he  went  away.  I  was 
just  locking  the  door  after  him,  when  it  was  pushed 
open  gentiy,  but  very  firmly,  and  Gentleman  Jones 
walked  in. 

My  pride,  which  had  not  allowed  me  to  apply  for 
protection  to  the  prison  authorities,  would  not  allow  me 
now  to  call  for  help.  I  tried  to  get  to  the  fireplace  and 
arm  myself  with  the  poker,  but  Gentieman  Jones  was 
too  quick  for  me.  "I  have  come,  sir,  to  give  you  a 
lesson  in  morality  to-night,"  he  said;  and  up  went  his 
right  hand. 

I  stopped  the  preliminary  slap,  but  before  1  could 
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hit  him,  his  terrible  left  fist  reached  my  head  again;  and 
down  I  fell  once  more  —  upon  the  hearth-rug  this 
time  —  not  over-heavily. 

"Sir,"  said  Gentleman  Jones,  making  me  a  bow, 
"you  have  now  received  your  first  lesson  in  morahty. 
Always  speak  the  truth;  and  never  say  what  is  false  of 
anothOT  man  behind  his  back.  To-morrow  with  your 
kind  permission,  we  will  finally  settle  the  adjourned 
question  of  the  caricature.     Good-nigkt." 

I  was  far  too  sensible  a  man  to  leave  the  settling  of 
that  question  to  him.  The  first  thing  in  the  morning  I 
sent  a  polite  note  to  Gentleman  Jones,  informing  him 
tibat  I  had  abandoned  all  idea  of  exhibiting  his  likeness 
to  the  public  in  my  series  of  prints,  and  giving  him 
full  permission  to  inspect  every  design  I  made  before  it 
went  out  of  the  prison.  I  received  a  most  civil  answer, 
thanking  me  for  my  courtesy,  and  complimenting  me  on 
the  extraordinary  aptitude  with  which  I  profited  by  the 
most  incomplete  and  elementary  instruction.  I  thought 
I  deserved  the  compliment,  and  I  think  so  stilL  Our 
conduct,  on  either  side,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  was 
honourable  to  us.  It  was  honourable  attention  on  the 
part  of  Gentleman  Jones,  to  correct  me  when  I  was  in 
error,  it  was  honourable  comiiion  s^ise  in  me,  to  profit 
by  the  correction.  I  have  never  seen  Gentleman  Jones 
since  he  compounded  with  his  creditors,  aud  got  out  of 
prison;  but  my  feelings  towards  him  are  still  those  of 
profound  gratitude  and  respect.  He  gave  me  the  only 
useful  teaching  I  ever  had;  and  if  this  should  meet  the 
eye  of  Gentleman  Jones  I  hereby  thank  him  for  beginning 
and  ending  my  education  in  two  evenings,  without 
costing  me  or  my  family  a  single  farthing. 

To  return  to  my  business  affairs.  When  I  was  corn- 
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fortably  settled  in  the  prison,  and  knew  exactly  what  I 
owed,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  my  father  to  give  him 
the  first  chance  of  getting  me  out.  His  answer  to  my 
letter  contained  a  quotation  from  Shakspeare  on  the 
subject  of  thankless  children,.but  no  remittance  of  money. 
After  that,  my  only  course  was  to  employ  a  lawyer  and 
be  declared  a  bankrupt.  I  was  most  uncivilly  treated, 
and  remanded  two  or  three  times.  When  everything  I 
possessed  had  been  sold  for  the  benefit  of  my  creditors, 
I  was  reprimanded  and  let  out.  It  is  pleasant  to  think 
that,  even  then,  my  faith  in  myself  and  in  human 
nature  was  still  not  shaken. 

About  ten  days  before  my  liberation,  I  was  thunder^ 
struck  at  receiving  a  visit  from  my  sister's  mahogany- 
coloured  husband,  Mr.  Batterbury.  When  I  was  respect- 
ably settled  at  home,  this  gentleman  would  not  so  much 
as  look  at  me  without  a  frown;  and  now,  when  I  was  a 
scamp  in  prison,  he  mercifully  and  fraternally  came  to 
condole  with  me  on  my  misfortunes.  A  little  dexterous 
questioning  disclosed  the  secret  of  this  prodigious  change 
in  our  relations  towards  each  other,  and  informed  me  of 
a  family  event  which  altered  my  position  towards  my 
sister  in  the  most  whimsical  manner. 

While  I  was  being  removed  to  the  bankruptcy  court, 
my  uncle  in  the  soap  and  candle  trade  was  being  removed 
to  the  other  world.  His  will  took  no  notice  of  niy  father 
or  my  mother;  but  he  left  to  my  sister  (always  supposed 
to  be  his  favourite  in  the  family)  a  most  extraordinary 
legacy  of  possible  pin-money,  in  the  shape  of  a  contingent 
reversion  to  the  sum  of  three  thousand  pounds,  payable 
on  the  death  of  Lady  Malkinshaw,  provided  I  survived 
her!  Whether  this  document  sprang  into  existence  out 
of  any   of  his   involved   money  transactions   with   his 
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mother,  was  more  than  Mr.  Batterbury  could  tell.  I 
could  ascertain  nothing  in  relation  to  it,  except  that  the 
bequest  was  accompanied  by  some  cynical  remarks,  to 
the  effect  that  the  testator  would  feel  happy  if  his  legacy 
were  instrumental  in  reviving  the  dormant  interest  of 
only  one  remember  of  Doctor  Softly's  family  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  hopeful  young  gentleman  who  had  run 
away  from  home.  My  esteemed  uncle  evidently  felt 
that  he  could  not  in  common  decency  avoid  doing  some- 
thing for  his  sister's  family;  and  he  had  done  it  accord- 
ingly in  the  most  malicious  and  mischievous  way.  This 
was  characteristic  of  him;  he.  was  just  the  man,  if  he 
had  not  possessed  the  document  before,  to  have  had  it 
drawn  out  on  his  death-bed  for  the  amiable  purpose 
which  it  was  now  devoted  to  serve. 

This  amused  me,  and  so  did  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Batterbury.  The  miserly  little  wretch  not  only  tried  to 
conceal  his  greedy  desire  to  save  his  own  pockets  by 
securing  the  liberal  allowance  of  pin-money  left  to  his 
wife,  but  absolutely  persisted  in  ignoring  the  plain  fact 
that  his  visit  to  me  sprang  from  the  serious  pecuniary 
interest  which  he  and  Annabella  now  had  in  the  life 
and  health  of  your  humble  servant.  I  made  all  the 
necessary  jokes  about  the  strength  of  the  vital  principle 
in  Lady  Malkinshaw,  and  the  broken  condition  of  my 
own  constitution;  but  he  solemnly  abstained  from  under- 
standing one  of  them.  I  quizzed  him  on  his  two  favourite 
subjects,  telling  him  we  had  a  "West  Indian  debtor  in 
the  prison,  next  door  to  me,  afflicted  with  yellow  fever; 
and  asking  how  much  walking  exercise  in  the  yard  he 
would  recommend  £is  likeliest  to  keep  me  healthy  in  the 
midst  of  infection.  He  persisted  in  taking  it  all  seriously; 
he  resolutely  kept  up  appearance^  in  the  very  face  of 
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detection;  not  the  faintest  shade  of  red  came  over  his 
■wicked  old  mahogany  face,  as  he  told  me  how  shocked 
he  and  his  wife  were  at  my  present  position,  and  how 
anxious  AnnabeUa  was  that  he  should  not  forget  to  give 
me  her  love.  Tender-hearted  creature!  I  had  only  been 
in  prison  six  months  when  that  oVer-whelming  testimony 
of  sisterly  affection  came  to  console  me  in  my  captivity. 
Ministering  angel!  you  shall  get  your  three  liiousand 
pounds.  I  am  fifty  years  younger  than  Lady  Malkin- 
shaw,  and  I  will  toke  care  of  myself,  Annabella,  for  thy 
dear  sake! 

The  next  time  I  saw  Mr.  Batterbury,  was  on  the 
day  when  I  at  last  got  my  discharge.  He  was  not 
waiting  to  see  where  I  was  going  next,  or  what  vital 
risks  I  was  likely  to  run  on  the  recovery  of  my  freedom, 
but  to  congratulate  me,  and  to  give  me  Annabella's  love. 
It  was  a  very  gratifying  attention,  and  I  said  as  much, 
in  tones  of  the  deepest  feeling. 

"How  is  dear  Lady  Malkinshaw?"  I  asked,  when 
my  grateful  emotions  had  subsided. 

Mr.  Batterbury  shook  his  head  mournfully.  "I  regret 
to  say,  not  quite  so  well  as  her  friends  could  wish,"  he 
answered.  "The  last  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
her  ladyship,  she  looked  so  yellow,  that  if  we  had  been 
in  Jamaica,  I  should  have  said  it  was  a  case  o#  death  in 
twelve  hours.  I  respectfully  endeavoured  to  impress 
upon  her  ladyship  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  functions 
of  the  liver  active  by  daily  walking  exercise;  time, 
distance,  and  pace  being  regidated  with  proper  regard  to 
her  age  —  you  understand  me?  -^  of  course,  with  proper 
regard  to  her  age." 

"You  could  not  possibly  have  given  her  better  ad- 
vice," said  L     "When  I  saw  her,  as  long  as  two  years 
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ago.  Lady  Malkinshaw's  fayourite  delusion  was  that  she 
was  the  most  active  woman  of  seventy-five  in  all  England. 
She  used  to  tumble  down  stairs  two  or  tiiree  times 
a-week,  then,  because  she  never  would  allow  anybody  to 
help  her;  and  could  not  be  brought  to  believe  that  she 
was  as  blind  as  a  mole,  and  as  rickety  on  her  legs  as  a 
child  of  a  year  old.  Now  you  have  encouraged  her  to 
take  to  walking,  she  will  be  more  obstinate  than  ever, 
and  is  sure  to  tumble  down  daily,  out  of  doors  as  well 
as  in.  Not  even  the  celebrated  Malkinshaw  toughness 
can  last  out  more  than  a  few  weeks  of  that- practice. 
Considering  the  present  shattered  condition  of  my  con- 
stitution, you  couldn't  tave  given  her  better  advice  — 
upon  my  word  of  honour,  you  couldn't  have  given  her 
better  advice!" 

"I  am  afraid,"  said  Mr.  Batterbury,  with  a  power  of 
face  I  envied;  "I  am  afiredd,  my  dear  Frank  (let  me  call 
you  Erank),  that  I  don't  quite  apprehend  your  meaning: 
and  we  have  unfortunately  no  time  to  enter  into  ex- 
planations. Five  miles  here  by  a  roundabout  way,  is 
only  half  my  daily  allowance  of  walking  exercise;  five 
miles  back  by  a  roundabout  way  remain  to  be  now  ac- 
complished. So  glad  to  see  you  at  liberty  again!  Mind 
you  let  us  know  where  you  settie,  and  take  care  of 
yourself;  and  do  recognise  the  importance  to  the  whole 
animal  economy  of  daily  walking  exercise  —  do  now! 
Did  I  give  you  Annabella's  love?  She's  so  well.  Good- 
bye." 

Away  went  Mr.  Batterbury  to  finish  his  walk  for  the 
sake  of  his  health;  and  away  went  I  to  visit  my  publisher 
for  the  sake  of  my  pocket. 

An  unexpected  disappointment  awaited  me.  My 
Scenes,  of  Mod.em  Prison  life  had  not  sold  so  well  as 
Novels  and  Tales.  L  '  12 
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had  been  anticipated,  and  my  publisher  was  gruffly  dis- 
inclined to  speculate  in  any  future  works  done  in  the 
same  style.  During  the  time  of  my  imprisonment,  a  new 
caricaturist  had  started,  with  a  manner  of  his  own;  he 
had  already  formed  a  new  school,  and  the  fickle  public 
were  all  running  together  after  him  and  his  disciples. 
I  looked  at  his  works  and  theirs;  and,  vain  as  I  was,  my 
practical  common  sense  told  me  that  my  occupation  as  a 
caricaturist  was  gone.  The  new  men  had  cast  down 
broad  farce  under  their  feet,  and  had  set  up  genteel 
comedy  instead.  I  felt  that  I  might  feebly  imitate,  but 
that  I  could  never  successfully  rival  them;  and  I  said  to 
myself;  "This  scene  in  the  drama  of  your  life,, my  Mend, 
has  closed  in;  you  must  enter  on  another,  or  drop  the 
curtain  at  once."     Of  course  I  entered  on  another. 

I  went  to  call  on  an  artist-Mend  of  my  free-and-easy 
days.  I  had  heard  it  darkly  whispered  that  he  was  some- 
thing of  a  vagabond.  But  the  term  is  so  loosely  applied, 
and  it  seems  so  difficult,  after  all,  to  define  what  a  vaga- 
bond is,  or  to  strike  the  right  moral  balance  between 
the  vagabond  work  which  is  boldly  published,  and  the 
vagabond  work  which  is  reserved  for  private  circulation 
only,  that  I  did  not  feel  justified  in  holding  aloof  from 
my  former  friend;  especially  as  I  expected  him,  so  far 
as  advice  went,  to  be  of  some  assistance  to  me.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  renewed  our  acquaintance,  and  told  him  my 
present  difficulty.  He  was  a  sharp  man,  and  he  showed 
me  a  way  out  of  it  directly. 

"You  have  a  good  eye  for  a  likeness,*'  he  said;  "and 
you  have  made  it  keep  you  hitherto.  Very  well.  Make 
it  keep  you  still.  You  can't  profitably  caricature  people's 
faces  any  longer  —  never  mind!  go  to  the  other  extreme, 
and  flatter  them  now.    Turn  portrait-painter.    You  shall 
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have  the  use  of  this  study  three  days  in  the  week,  for 
ten  shillings  a-week  —  sleeping  on  the  hearth-tug  in- 
cluded, if  you  like.  Get  your  paints,  rouse  up  your 
Mends,  set  to  work  at  once.  Drawing  is  of  no  conse- 
quence; painting  is  of  no  consequence;  perspective  is  of 
no  consequence;  ideas  are  of  no  consequence.  Everything 
is  of  no  consequence,  except  catching  a  likeness  and 
flattering  your  sitter  —  and  that  you  know  you  can  do." 

I  felt  that  I  could;  and  left  him  for  the  nearest  co- 
lourman's. 

Before  I  got  to  the  shop,  I  met  Mr.  Batterbury,  doing 
his  four  miles  an  hour.  He  stopped,  shook  hands  with 
me  affectionately,  and  asked  where  I  was  going.  A  won- 
derful idea  suddenly  struck  me.  Instead  of  cmswering 
his  question,  I  asked  after  Lady  MaUdnshaw. 

"Don't  be  alarmed,"  said  Mr.  Batterbury;  "her  lady- 
ship tumbled  down  stairs  yesterday  morning." 

"My  dear  sir,  allow  me  to  congratulate  you,"  said  L 

"Most  fortunately,"  continued  Mr.  Batterbury,  with 
a  strong  emphasis  on  the  words,  and  a  fixed  stare  at  me; 
"most  fortunately,  the  servant  had  been  careless  enough 
to  leave  a  large  bundle  of  clothes  for  the  wash  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  While  she  went  to  answer  the  door. 
Falling  hecwilong  from  th,e  landing,  her  ladyship  pitched 
(pardon  me  the  expression)  —  pitched  into  the  very 
middle  of  the  bundle.  She  was  a  little  shaken  at  the 
time,  but  is  reported  to  be  going  on  charmingly  this 
morning.  Most  fortunate,  was  it  not?  Seen  the  papers? 
Awful  news  from  Demerara  —  the  yellow  fever " 

"I  wish  I  was  at  Demerara!"  said  I,  in  a  hollow 
voice. 

"You!  Why?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Batterbury,  aghast. 

"I  am  homeless,  friendless,  penniless,"  I  went  on, 
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getting  more  hollow  at  every  word.  "All  my  intellectual 
instincts  tell  me  that  I  could  retrieve  my  position  and 
live  respectably  in  the  world,  if  I  might  only  try  my 
hand  at  portrait -painting  —  the  thing  of  all  others  tiiat  I 
am  naturally  fittest  for.  But  I  have  nobody  to  start  me; 
no  sitter  to  give  me  a  first  chance;  nothing  in  my, pocket 
but  three-and-sixpence;  and  nothing  in  my  mind  but  a 
doubt  whether  I  shall  struggle  on  a  little  longer,  or  end 
it  immediately  in  the  Thames.  Don't  let  me  detain  you 
from  your  walk,  my  dear  sir.  Those  are  the  reasons  why 
I  wish  I  was  at  Demerara!" 

"Stop!"  cried  Mr.  Batterbury;  his  mahogany  face  ac- 
tually getting  white  with  alarm.  "Stop!  Don*t  talk  in 
that  dreadfully  unprincipled  manner  —  don't,  I  implore, 
I  insist!  You  have  plenty  of  Mends  —  you  have  me, 
and  your  sister.  Take  to  portrait -painting  —  think  of 
your  family,  and  take  to  portrait-painting!" 

"Where  am  I  to  get  a  sitter?"  I  inquired,  with  a« 
gloomy  shake  of  the  head. 

"Me,**  said  Mr.  Batterbury,  with  an  effort.  "I'll  be 
your  first  sitter.  As  a  beginner,  and  especially  to  a 
member  of  the  family,  I  suppose  your  terms  will  be  mo- 
derate. Small  beginnings  —  you  know  the  proverb?" 
Here  he  stopped;  and  a  miserly  leer  puckered  up  his 
mahogany  cheeks. 

"Ill  do  you,  life-size,  down  to  your  waist-coat,  for 
fifty  pounds,"  said  I. 

Mr.  Batterbury  winced,  and  looked  about  him  to  the 
right  and  left,  as  if  he  wanted  to  run  away.  He  had 
five  thousand  a-year,  but  he  contrived  to  look,  at  that 
moment,  as  if  his  utmost  income  was  five  hundred.  I 
walked  on  a  few  steps. 

"Surely  those  terms  are  rather  high  to  begin  with?" 
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he  said,  walking  after  me.  "I  should  have  thought 
five-and-thirty,  or  perhaps  forty " 

"A  gentleman,  sir,  cannot  condescend  to  bargain," 
said  I,  with  mournful  dignity.  "Farewell!"  I  waved  my 
hand,  and  crossed  over  the  way. 

"Don't  do  that!"  cried  Mr.  Batterbury.  "I  accept. 
Give  me  your  address.  TU  come  to-morrow.  Will  it  in- 
clude the  frame?  There!*  there!  it  doesn't  include  the 
frame,  of  course.  Where  are  you  going  now?  To  the 
colourman?  He  doesn't  live  in  the  Strand,  I  hope  —  or 
near  one  of  the  bridges.  Think  of  Annabella,  think  of 
the  family,  think  of  the  fifty  pounds  —  an  income,  a 
year's  income  to  a  prud^at  man.  Pray,  pray  be  careful 
and  compose  your  mind:  promise  me,  my  dear,  dear 
fellow  —  promise  me,  on  your  word  of  honour  to  com- 
pose your  mind!" 

I  left  him  still  harping  on  that  string,  and  suffering, 
I  believe,  the  only  serious  attack  of  mental  distress  that 
had  ever  affected  him  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life. 

Behold  me,  then,  now  starting  afresh  in  the  world, 
in  the  character  of  a  portait- painter;  with  the  payment 
of  my  remuneration  from  my  first  sitter,  depending  whim- 
sically on  the  life  of  my  grandmother.  If  you  care  to 
know  how  Lady  Malkinshaw's  healtti  got  oil,  and  how  I 
succeeded  in  my  new  profession,  I  will  proceed  with  my 
narrative  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

I  GAVE  my  orders  to  the  colourman  and  settled  mat- 
ters with  my  friend  the  artist  that  day.  The  next  morn- 
ing, before  the  hoar  at  which  I  expected  my  sitter, 
having,  just  now  as  much  interest  in  the  life  of  Lady 
Maikinshaw  as  Mr.  Batterbury  had  in  her  death,  I  went 
to  make  kind  inquiries  after  her  ladyship's  health.  The 
answer  was  most  reassuring.  Lady  Maikinshaw  was  quite 
well;  and  was,  at  that  very  moment,  meritoriously  and 
heartily  engaged  in  eating  her  breakfast.  My  prospects 
being  now  of  the  best  possible  kind,  I  felt  encouraged 
to  write  once  more  to  my  father,  telling  him  of  my  fresh 
start  in  Hfe,  and  proposing  a  renewal  of  our  acquaintance. 
I  regret  to  say  that  he  was  so  rude  as  not  to  answer  my 
letter. 

-  Mr.  Batterbury  was  punctual  to  the  moment.  He  gave 
a  gasp  of  relief  when  he  beheld  me,  full  of  Hfe,  with  my 
palette  on  my  thumb,  gsizing  fondly  on  my  new  canvas. 
"Thafs  right!"  he  said.  "I  like  to  see  you  with  your 
mind  composed.  Annabella  would  have  come  with  me; 
but  she  has  a  little  headache  this  morning.  She  sends 
her  love  and  best  wishes." 

I  seized  my  chalks  and  began  with  that  confidence 
in  myself  which  has  never  forsaken  me  in  any  emergency. 
Being  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  absolute  dependence 
of  the  art  of  portrait-painting  on  the  art  of  flattery,  I  de- 
termined to  start  with  making  the  mere  outline  of  my 
likeness  a  compliment  to  my  sitter.  It  was  much  easier 
to  resolve  on  doing  this  than  really  to  do  it.  Li  the  first 
place,  my  hand  would  relapse  into  its  wicked  old  carica- 
turing habits.  Li  the  second  place,  my  brother-in-law's 
face  was  so  inveterately  and  completely  ugly  as  to  set 
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every  artifice  of  pictorial  improvement  at  flat  defiance. 
"When  a  man  has  a  nose  on  inch  long,  with  the  nostrils 
set  perpendicularly,  it  is  impossible  to  flatter  it, — you 
must  either  change  it  into  a  fancy  nose,  or  resignedly 
acquiesce  in  it.  When  a  man  has  no  perceptible  eyelids, 
and  when  his  eyes  globularly  project  so  far  out  of  his 
head,  that  you  expect  to  have  to  pick  them  up  for  him 
whenever  you  see  him  lean  forward,  how  are  mortal  fin- 
gers and  brushes  to  diffuse  the  right  complimentary  ex- 
pression over  them?  You  must  either  do  them  the  most 
hideous  and  complete  justice,  or  give  them  up  altogether. 
The  late  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  P.  R.  A.,  was  undoubt- 
edly the  most  artful  and  uncompromising  fljatterer  that 
ever  smoothed  out  all  the  natural  characteristic  blemishes 
from  a  sitter's  face;  but  even  that  accomplished  parasite 
would  have  found  Mr.  Batterbury  too  much  for  him,  and 
would  have  been  driven,  for  the  first  time  in  his  practice 
of  art,  to  the  uncustomary  and  uncourtly  resource  of  ab- 
solutely painting  a  genuine  likeness. 

As  for  me  I  put  my  trust  in  Lady  MalkinshaVs  power 
of  living,  and  pourtrayed  the  face  of  Mr.  Batterbury 
in  all  its  native  horror.  At  the  same  time,  I  sensibly 
guarded  against  even  the  most  improbable  accidents,  by 
making  him  pay  me  the  fifty  pounds  as  we  went  on,  by 
instalments.  We  had  ten  sittings.  Each  one  of  them 
began  with  a  message  from  Mr.  Batterbury,  giving  me 
Annabella's  love  and  apologies  for  not  being  able  to 
come  and  see  me.  Each  one  of  them  ended  with  an 
argument  between  Mr.  Batterbury  and  me  relative  to  the 
transfer  of  five  pounds  from  his  pocket  to  mine.  I  came 
off  victorious  on  every  occasion — being  backed  by  the 
noble  behaviour  of  Lady  Malkinshaw,  who  abstained 
from  tumbling  down,  and  who  ate  and  drank,  and  slept, 
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and  grew  lusty  for  three  weeks  together.  Venerable 
woman!  She  put  iifty  pounds  into  my  pocket.  I  shall 
think  of  her  with  gratitude  and  respect  to  the  end  of 
my  days. 

One  morning,  while  I  was  sitting  before  my  com- 
pletod  portrait,  inwardly  shuddering  over  the  ugliness  of 
it,  a  suffocating  smell  of  musk  was  wafted  into  ttie  stu- 
dio; it  was  followed  by  a  sound  of  rustling  garments; 
and  that  again  was  succeeded  by  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  my  affectionate  sister,  with  her  husband  at  her 
heels.  Annabella  had  got  to  the  end  of  her  stock  of 
apologies,  and  had  come  to  see  me. 

She  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  nose  the  moment 
she  entered  the  room.  "How  do  you  do,  Frank?  Don't 
kiss  me:  you  smell  of  paint,  and  I  can't  bear  it." 

I  felt  a  similar  antipathy  to  the  smell  of  musk,  and 
had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  kissing  her;  but  I  was 
too  gallant  a  man  to  say  so;  and  I  only  begged  her  to 
favour  me  by  looking  at  her  husband's  portrait. 

Annabella  glanced  all  round  the  room,  with  her  hand- 
kerchief still  at  her  nose,  and  gathered  her  magnificent 
silk  dress  close  about  her  superb  figure  with  her  disen- 
gaged hand.  "What  a  horrid  place!"  she  said  faintly 
behind  her  handkerchief.  "Can't  you  take  some  of  the 
paint  away?  I'm  sure  there's  oil  on  the  floor.  How  am 
I  to  get  past  that  nasty  table  with  the  palette  on  it? 
Why  can't  you  bring  the  picture  down  to  the  carriage, 
Frank?"  Advancing  a  few  steps,  and  looking  suspiciously 
about  her  while  she  spoke,  her  eyes  fell  on  the  chimney- 
piece.  An  eau-de-cologne  bottle  stood  upon  it,  which  she 
took  up  immediately  with  a  languishing  sigh. 

It  contained  turpentine  for  washing  brushes  in.  Before 
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I  could  warn  her,  she  had  sprinkled  herself  absently  with 
half  the  contents  of  the  bottle.  In  spite  of  all  the  musk 
that  now  filled  the  room,  the  turpentine  betrayed  itself 
almost  as  soon  as  I  cried  "Stop!"  Annabella,  with  a 
shriek  of  disgust,  flung  the  bottle  furiously  into  the  fire- 
place. Fortunately  it  was  summer  time,  or  I  might  have 
had  to  echo  the  shriek  with  a  cry  of  Fire! 

"You  wretch!  you  brute!  you  low,  mischievous, 
swindling  blackguard!"  cried  my  amiable  sister,  shaking 
her  skirte  with  all  her  might,  "you  have  done  this  on 
purpose!  Don't  tell  me!  I  know  you  have.  What  do 
you  mean  by  pestering  me  to  come  to  this  dog-kennel 
of  a  place?"  she  continued,  turning  fiercely  upon  the 
partner  of  her  existence  and  legitimate  recjeptacle  of  all 
her  superfluous  wrath.  "What  do  you  mean  by  bringing 
me  here,  to  see  how  you  have  been  swindled?  Yes,  sir, 
swindled!  He  has  no  more  idea  of  painting  than  you 
have.  He  has  cheated  you  out  of  your  money.  If  he 
was  starving  to-morrow  he  would  be  the  last  man  in 
England  to  make  away  with  himself, — ^he  is  too  great  a 
wretch — he  is  too  vicious — he  is  too  lost  to  all  sense  of 
respectability  —  he  is  too  much  of  a  discredit  to  his  family. 
Take  me  away!  Give  me  your  arm  directly!  I  told  you 
not  to  go  near  him  from  the  first.  This  is  what  comes 
of  your  horrid  fondness  for  money.  What  is  three  thou- 
sand pounds  to  you?  My  dress  is  ruined.  My  shawl's 
spoilt  zr<?  die!  If  the  old  woman  lives  to  the  age  of 
Methuselah,  he  won't  die.  Give  me  your  arm,  N^o!  Go 
to  my  father.  My  nerves  are  torn  to  pieces.  Vm  giddy, 
faini^  sick — sick,  Mr.  Batterbury!  I  want  advice.  Give 
me  your  arm.  Go  to  my  father.  Take  me  away.  Call 
the  carriage."  Here  she  b^ame  hysterical,  and  vanished, 
leaving  a  mixed  odour  of  musk  and  turpentine  behind 
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her,  which  preserved  the  memory  of  her  visit  for  nearly 
a  week  afterwards. 

"Another  scene  in  the  drama  of  my  life  seems  likely 
to  close  in  before  long,"  thought  I.  "Na  chance  now  of 
getting  my  amiable  sister  to  patronise  stru^ling  genius. 
Do  I  know  of  anybody  else  who  will  sit  to  me?  No,  not 
a  soul.  Having  thus  no  portraits  of  other  people  to  paint, 
what  is  it  my  duty,  as  a  neglected  artist,  to  do  next? 
Clearly  to  take  a  portrait  of  myself." 

I  did  so,  making  my  own  likeness  quite  a  pleasant 
relief  to  the  ugliness  of  my  brother-in-law's.  It  was  my 
intention  to  send  both  portraits  to  the  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition,  to  get  custom,  and  show  the  public  generally 
what  I  could  do.  I  knew  the  institution  with  which 
I  had  to  deal,  and  called  my  own  likeness.  Portrait  of  a 
Nobleman.  That  dexterous  appeal  to  the  tenderest  feel- 
ings of  my  distinguished  countrymen  very  nearly  suc- 
ceeded. The  portrait  of  Mr.  Batterbury  (much  the  more 
carefully  painted  picture  of  the  two)  was  summarily 
turned  out.  The  Portrait  of  a  Nobleman  was  politely 
reserved  to  be  himg  up,  if  the  Royal  Academicians  could 
possibly  find  room  for  it.  They  could  not.  So  that 
picture  also  vanished  back  into  the  obscurity  of  the 
artist's  easel.  Weak  and  well-meaning  people  would 
have  desponded  under  these  circumstances;  but  your 
genuine  Rogue*  is  a  man  of  elastic  temperament,  not 
easily  compressible  under  any  pressure  of  disaster.  I  sent- 
the  portrait  of  Mr.  Batterbury  to  the  house  of  that  distin- 
guished patron,  and  the  Portrait  of  a  Nobleman  to  the 
pawnbroker's.  After  this  I  had  plenty  of  elbowroom  in 
the  studio,  and  could  walk  up  and  down  briskly,  smo- 
king my  pipe,  and  thinking  about  what  I  should  do  next 

I  had  observed  that  the  generous  friend  and  vaga- 
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bond  brother  artist,  whose  lodger  I  now  was,  never 
seemed  to  be  in  absolute  want  of  money;  and  yet  the 
walls  of  his  studio  informed  me  that  nobody  bought  his 
pictures.  There  hung  all  his  great  works,  rejected  by 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  neglected  by  the  patrons  of 
Art;  and  there,  nevertheless,  was  he,  blithely  plying  the 
brush  among  them,  not  rich,  it  is  true,  but  certainly 
never  without  money  enough  in  his  pocket  for  the  supply 
of  all  his  modest  wants.  Where  did  he  find  his  resour- 
ces? I  determined  to  ask  him  the  question  the  very 
next  time  he  came  to  the  studio. 

"Dick,"  said  I  (we  called  each  other  by  our  Christian 
names)  "where  do  you  get  your  money?" 

"Frank,"  said  he,  "what  makes  you  ask  that  question?" 

"Kecessity,"  I  replied.  "My  stock  of  money  is  de- 
creasing, and  I  don't  know  how  to  replenish  it.  My 
pictures  have  been  turned  out  of  the  exhibition-rooms; 
nobody  comes  to  sit  to  me;  I  can't  make  a  farthing;  and 
I  must  try  another  line  in  the  Arts,  or  leave  your  studio. 
We  are  old  j&iends  now.  IVe  paid  you  honestly  week 
by  week;  and  if  you  can  oblige  me,  I  think  you  ought. 
You  earn  money  somehow.     Why  can't  I?" 

"Are  you  at  all  particular?"  asked  Dick. 

"l^ot  in  the  least?"  said  I. 

Dick  nodded,  and  looked  pleased;  handed  me  my 
hat,  and  put  on  his  own. 

"You  are  just  the  sort  of  man  I  like,"  said  he,  "and 
I  would  sooner  trust  you  than  anyone  else  I  know.  You 
ask  how  I  contrive  to  earn  money,  seeing  that  all  my 
pictures  are  stUl  in  my  own  possession.  My  dear  fellow, 
whenever  my  pockets  are  empty,  and  I  want  a  ten-pound 
note  to  put  into  them,  I  make  an  Old  Master." 
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I  stared  hard  at/ him,  not  at  first  quite  uoderBtanding 
what  he  meant 

"The  Old  Master  I  can  make  best,**  continued  Dick, 
"is  Claude  Lorraine,  whom  you  may  have  heard  of 
occasionally  as  a  famous  painter  of  claasical  landscapes. 
I  don't  exactly  know  (he  has  been  dead  so  long)  how 
many  pictures  he  turned  out,  from  first  to  last;  but  we 
will  say,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  five  hundred.  Not 
five  of  these  are  ofitered  for  sale,  perhaps,  in  the  course 
of  five  years.  Enlightened  collectors  of  old  pictures 
pour  into  the  market  by  fifties,  while  specimens  of 
Claude,  or  of  any  other  Old  Master  you  like  to  mention, 
only  dribble  in  by  ones  and  twos.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, what  is  to  be  done?  Are  unoffending  owners  of 
galleries  to  be  subjected  to  disappointment?  Or  are  the 
works  of  Claude,  and  the  other  fellows,  to  be  benevo- 
lently increased  in  number,  to  supply  the  wants  of  per- 
sons of  taste  and  quality?  'No  man  of  humanity  but 
must  lean  to  the  latter  alternative.  The  collectors,  ob- 
serve, don't  know  anything  about  it — they  buy  Claude 
(to  take  an  instance  from  my  own  practice)  as  they  buy 
all  the  other  Old  Masters,  because  of  his  reputation,  not 
because  of  the  pleasure  they  get  from  his  works.  Give 
them  a  picture  with  a  good  large  ruin,  fancy  trees, 
prancing  nymphs,  and  a  watery  sky;  dirty  it  down 
dexterously  to  the  right  pitch;  put  it  in  an  old  frame; 
call  i{  a  Claude;  and  the  sphere  of  the  Old  Master  is 
enlai^ed,  the  collector  is  delighted,  the  picture-dealer  is 
enriched,  and  the  neglected  modem  artist  claps  a  joyful 
hand  on  a  well-filled  pocket.  Some  men  have  a  knack 
at  making  Rembrandts,  others  have  a  turn  for  Raphaels, 
Titians,  Cuyps,  Watteaus,  and  the  rest  of  them.  Anyhow, 
we  are  all  made  happy — all  pleased  witii  each  other — all 
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benefited  alike.  Kindness  is  propagated,  and  money  is 
dispersed.  Come  along,  my  boy,  and  make  an  Old 
Master!" 

He  led  the  way  into  the  street,  as  he  spoke.  I  felt 
the  irresifltible  force  of  his  logic.  I  sympathised  with  the 
ardent  philanthropy  of  his  motives.  I  burned  with  a 
noble  ambition  to  extend  the  sphere  of  the  Old  Masters. 
In  short,  I  took  the  tide  at  the  flood,  and  followed  Dick. 

We  plunged  into  some  by-streets,  struck  off  sharp 
into  a  court,  and  entered  a  house  by  a  back-door.  A 
little  old  gentleman  in  a  black  velvet  dressing-gown  met 
us  in  the  passage.  Dick  instantly  presented  me:  "Mr. 
Frank  Softly  —  Mr.  Ishmael  Pickup."  The  little  old 
gentleman  stared  at  me  distrustfully,  i  bowed  io  him 
with  that  inexorable  politeness  which  I  first  learnt  under 
the  instructive  fist  of  Gentleman  Jones,  and  which  no 
force  of  adverse  circumstances  has  ever  availed  to  miti- 
gate in  after  life.  Mr.  Ishmael  Pickup  followed  my  lead. 
There  is  not  the  least  need  to  describe  him  —  he  was 
a  Jew. 

"Go  into  the  front  -show-room,  and  look  at  the  pic- 
tures, while  I  speak  to  Mr.  Pickup,'*  said  Dick,  familiarly 
throwing  open  a  door,  and  pushing  me  into  a  kind  of 
gallery  beyond.  I  found  myself  quite  alone,  surrounded 
by  modem-antique  pictures  of  all  schools  and  sizes,  of 
all  degrees  of  dirt  and  dulness,  with  all  the  names  of  all 
the  famous  Old  Masters  from  Titian  to  Teniers,  inscribed 
on  their  frames.  A  "pearly  little  gem,"  by  Claude,  with 
a  ticket  marked  "Sold,"  stuck  into  the  frame,  particularly 
attmcted  my  attention.  It  was  Dick's  last  ten-pound  job; 
and  it  did  dredit  to  the  youthful  master^s  abilities  as  a 
workman-like  maker  of  Claudes. 

I  have  been  informed  that,  since  the  time  of  which 
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I  am  writing,  the  business  of  gentlemen  of  Mr.  Pickup's 
class  has  rather  fallen  off,  and  that  there  are  dealers  in 
pictures,  now-a-days,  who  are  as  just  and  honourable 
men  as  can  be  found  in  any  profession  or  calling,  any- 
where under  the  sun.-  This  change,  which  I  report  with 
sincerity  and  reflect  on  with  amazement,  is,  as  I  suspect, 
mainly  the  result  of  certain  wholesale,  modem  improve- 
ments in  the  position  of  contemporary  Art,  which  have 
necessitated  improvements  and  alterations  in  the  business 
of  dealing.  In  my  time,  the  encouragers  of  modem 
painting  were  limited  in  number  to  a  few  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  ancient  lineage,  who,  in  matters  of  taste, 
at  least,  never  presumed  to  think  for  themselves.  They 
either  inherited  or  bought  a  gallery  more  or  less  full  of 
old  pictures.  It  was  as  much  a  part  of  their  education 
to  put  their  faith  in  these  on  hearsay  evidence,  aa  to  put 
their  faith  in  King,  Lords  and  Commons.  It  was  an 
article  of  their  creed  to  believe  that  the  dead  painters 
were  the  great  men,  and  that,  the  more  the  living  pain- 
ters imitated  the  dead,  the  better  was  their  chance  of 
becoming  at  some  future  day,  and  in  a  minor  degree, 
great  also.  At  certain  times  and  seasons,  these  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  self-distrustfiilly  strayed  into  the  painting- 
room  of  a  modem  artist,  self-distrustfuUy  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  rather  attracted  by  his  pictures,  self-distrust- 
fully  bought  one  or  two  of  them  at  prices  which  would 
appear  so  incredibly  low,  in  these  days,  that  I  really 
cannot  venture  to  quote  them.  The  picture  was  sent 
home;  the  nobleman  or  gentleman  (almost  always  an 
amiable  and  a  hospitable  man)  would  ask  the  artist  to 
his  house  and  introduce  him  to  the  distinguished  indivi- 
duals who  frequented  it;  but  would  never  admit  his  pic- 
ture, on  terms  of  equality,  into  the  society,  even  of  the 
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second-rate  Old  Masters.  His  work  was  hung  up  in  any 
out-of-the-way  comer  of  the  gallery  that  could  be  found; 
it  had  been  bought  under  protest;  it  was  admitted  by 
sufiPerance;  its  freshness  and  brightness  damaged  it  ter- 
ribly by  contrast  with  the  dirtiness  and  the  dinginess  of 
its  elderly  predecessors;  and  its  only  points  selected  for 
praise,  were  those  in  which  it  most  nearly  resembled  the 
peculiar  mannerism  of  some  Old  Master,  not  those  in 
which  it  resembled  the  characteristics  of  the  old  mistress 
—  Nature.  The  unfortunate  artist  had  no  court  of  appeal 
that  he  could  turn  to.  Nobody  beneath  the  nobleman,  or 
the  gentleman  of  ancient  lineage,  so  much  as  thought  of 
buying  a  modem  picture.  Nobody  dared  to  whisper  that 
the  Art  of  painting  had,  in  anywise  been  improved  or 
worthily  enlarged  in  its  sphere  by  any  mbdem  professors; 
for  one  nobleman  who  was  ready  to  buy  one  genuine, 
modem  picture  at  a  small  price,  there  were  twenty  no- 
blemen ready  to  buy  twenty  more  than  doubtful  old  pic- 
tures at  great  prices.  The  consequence  was,  that  some 
of  the  most  famous  artists  of  the  English  school,  whose 
pictures  are  now  bought  at  auction  sales  for  fabulous 
prices,  were  then  hardly  able  to  make  an  income.  They 
were  a  scmpulously  patient  and  squeamishly  consqientious 
body  of  men,  who  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  break- 
ing into  a  house,  or  equalising  the  distribution  of  wealth, 
on  the  highway,  by  the  simple  machinery  of  a  horse  and 
pistol,  as  of  making  Old  Masters  to  order.  They  sat  re- 
signedly in  their  lonely  studios,  surrounded  by  unsold 
pictures  which  have  since  been  covered  ^ain  and  again 
with  gold  and  bank-notes  by  eager  buyers  at  auctions 
and  show-rooms,  whose  money  has  gone  into  other  than 
the  painter's  pockets:  who  have  never  dreamed  that  the 
painter,  had  the  smallest  moral  ri^t  to  a  farthing  of  it. 
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Year  after  year,  they  still  stood  up  invincibly,  palette  in 
hand,  fighting  the  old  invariable  battle  of  individual  merit 
against  contemporary  dulness — fighting  bravely,  patiently, 
independently;  and  leaving  to  Mr.  Pickup  and  his  pupils 
a  complete  monopoly  of  all  the  profit  which  could  be  ex- 
tracted, in  their  Hne  of  business,  from  the  feebly-buttoned 
pocket  of  the  patron,  and  the  inexhaustible  credulity  of 
the  connoisseur. 

Now  all  this  is  changed.  Traders  and  makers  of  all 
kinds  of  commodities  have  effected  a  revolution  in  the 
picture -world,  never  dreamt  of  by  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  ancient  lineage,  and  consistently  protested 
against  to  this  day  by  the  very  few  of  them  who  still 
remain  alive.  The  daring  innovators  started  with  the 
new  notion  of  buying  a  picture  which  they  themselves 
could  admire  and  appreciate,  and  for  the  genuineness  of 
which  the  artist  was  still  living  to  vouch.  These  rough 
and  ready  customers  were  not  to  be  led  by  rules  or 
frightened  by  precedents.  They  were  not  to  be  easily 
imposed  upon,  for  the  article  they  wanted  was  not  to  be 
easily  counterfeited.  Sturdily  holding  to  their  own  opi- 
nions, they  thought  incessant  repetitions  of  Saints,  Mar- 
tyrs, and  Holy  Families,  monotonous  ai^d  uninteresting, 
—  and  said  so.  They  thought  little  pictures  of  ugly 
Dutchwomen  scouring  pots,  and  drunken  Dutchmen  play- 
ing cards,  dirty  and  dear  at  the  price  —  and  said  so. 
They  saw  that  trees  were  green  in  nature,  and  brown  in 
the  Old  Masters,  and  they  thought  the  latter  colour  not 
an  improvement  on  the  fbrmer,  —  and  said  so.  They 
wanted  interesting  subjects;  variety,  resemblance  to  na- 
ture; genuineness  of  the  article,  and  fresh  paint;  they 
had  no  ancestors  whose  feelings,  as  founders  of  galleries, 
it  was  necessary  to  consult;  no  critical  gentlemen  and 
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-writers  of  valnable  works  to  snub  them  when  they  were 
in  spirits;  nothing  to  lead  them  by  the  nose  but  their 
own  shrewdness,  their  own  interests,  and  their  own 
tastes  r —  so  they  turned  their  backs  valiantly  on  the 
Old  Masters,  and  marched  off  in  a  body  to  tiie  living 
men.  From  that  time  good  modem  pictures  have  risen 
in  the  scale;  even  as  articles  of  conmierce  and  safe  in- 
vestments for  money,  they  have  now  (as  some  disinter- 
ested collectors  who  dine  at  certain  annual  dinners  I 
know  of,  can  testify)  distanced  the  old  pictures  in  the 
race.  The  modem  painters  who  have  survived  the  brunt 
of  the  battle,  have  lived  to  see  pictures  for  which  they 
once  asked  hundreds,  selling  for  thousands,  and  the  young 
generation  making  incomes  by  the  brush  in  one  year, 
which  it  would  have  cost  the  old  heroes  of  the  easel  ten 
to  accumulate.  The  posterity  of  Mr.  Pickup  still  do  a 
tolerable  stroke  of  businej^s  (making  bright,  modem 
masters  for  the  market  which  is  glutted  with  the  dingy 
old  material)  and  will,  probably,  continue  to  thrive  and 
multiply  in  the  future:  the  one  venerable  institution  of 
this  world  which  we  can  safely  count  upon  as  likely  to 
last,  being  the  institution  of  human  folly.  Nevertheless, 
if  a  wise  man  of  the  reformed  taste  wants  a  modem 
picture,  there  are  places  for  him  to  go  to  now  where  he 
may  be  sure  of  getting  it  genuine;  where,  if  the  artist  is 
not  aUve  to  vouch  for  his  work,  the  facts  at  any  rate 
have  not  had  time  to  die  which  vouch  for  the  dealer 
who  sells  it.  In  my  time  matters  were  rather  different. 
The  painters  v>e  throve  by  had  died  long  onough  ago  for 
pedigrees  to  get  confused,  and  identities  disputable;  and 
if  I  had  been  desirous  of  reaUy  purchasing  a  genuine 
Old  Master  for  myself  —  speaking  as  a  practical  man  —  ^ 
I  don't  know  where  1  should  have  gone  to  ask  for  one, 
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or  whose  judgment  I  could  have  safely  relied  on  to  guard 
me  from  being  cheated,  before  I  bought  it. 

But  while  I  am  tracing  (in  outline)  the  progress  of 
the  wonderful  Art-revolution  of  these  modem  times,  I 
am  forgetting  the  calm  and  corrupt  days  of  old,  and 
leaving  myself  imnoticed  in  Mr.  Ishmael  Pickup's  Grallery 
of  Art.  Let  me  resume  the  unrolling  of  the  various  folds 
of  my  narrative  —  let  the  Rogue  return  to  the  business 
of  roguery. 

I  was  left  for  some  time  alone  in  the  manufactory  of 
Old  Masters  before  my  friend  rejoined  me.  "When  he  at 
last  opened  the  door  of  the  gaUery,  he  approached  me 
confidentially,  and  spoke  in  a  mysterious  whisper. 

"Pickup  is  suspicious,''  said  he;  "and  I  have  had  all 
the  difficulty  in  the  world  to  pave  your  way  smoothly 
for  you  at  the  outset.  However,  if  you  can  contrive  to 
make  a  small  Rembrandt,  as  a  specimen,  you  may  con- 
sider yourself  employed  here  until  further  notice.  I  am 
obliged  to  particularise  Rembrandt,  because  he  is  the 
only  Old  Master  disengaged  at  present  The  professional 
gentleman  who  used  to  do  him  died  the  other  day  in  the 
Fleet  —  he  had  a  turn  for  Rembrandts,  and  can't  be 
easily  replaced.  Do  you  think  you  could  step  into  his 
shoes?  It's  a  peculiar  gift,  like  an  ear  for  music,  or  a 
turn  for  mathematics.  Of  course  you  will  be  put  up  to 
the  simple  elementary  rules,  and  will  have  the  pro- 
fessional gentleman's  last  Rembrandt  as  a  guide;  the  rest 
depends,  my  dear  friend,  on  your  powers  of  imitation. 
Don't  be  discouraged  by  failures,  but  try  again  and 
again;  and  mind  you  are  dirty  and  dark  enough.  You 
have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  Hght  and  shade  of 
Rembrandt  —  remember  always  that,  in  your  case,  light 
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means  dusky  yellow,  and  shade  dense  black;  remember 
that,  and  — *' 

"No  pay,"  said  the  voice  of  Mr.  Pickup  behind  me; 
"no  pay,  my  dear,  imlesh  your  Rembrandt  ish  good 
enough  to  take  me  in  —  even  me,  Ishmael,  who  dealsh 
in  pictersh  and  knowsh  what'sh  what.*' 

I  agreed  to  everything,  as  I  always  do  under  similar 
circumstances.  I  was  introduced  to  the  workshop,  and 
to  the  eminent  gentlemen  occupying  it.  My  model  Rem- 
brandt was  put  before  me;  the  simple  elementary  rules 
were  explained;  and  my  materials  were  all  placed  under- 
my  hands.  Regard  for  the  lovers  of  the  Old  Masters, 
and  for  the  moral  wellbeing  of  society,  forbids  me  to  be 
particular  about  the  nature  of  my  labours,  or  to  go  into 
dangerous  detail  on  the  subject  of  my  first  failures  and 
my  subsequent  success.  I  may,  however,  harmlessly 
admit  that  my  Rembrandt  was  to  bd  of  the  small  or 
cabinet  size,  and  that,  as  there  was  a  run  on  Bui^omasters 
just  then,  my  subject  was  naturally  to  be  of  the  Burgo- 
master sort.  Three  parts  of  my  picture  consisted  entirely 
of  different  shades  of  diity  brown  and  black;  the  fourth 
being  composed  of  a  ray  of  yellow  light  falling  upon 
the  wrinkled  face  of  a  treacle-coloured  old  man.  A  dim 
glimpse  of  a  hand,  and  a  faint  suggestion  of  something 
like  a  brass  washhand  basin,  completed  the,  job,  which 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  Mr.  Pickup,  and  which  was 
described  in  the  catalogue  as,  "A  Bui^master  at  Break- 
fast. Originally  in  the  collection  of  Mynheer  Van  Grubb. 
Amsterdam.  A  rare  example  of  the  master.  Not  engraved. 
The  chiar*oscuro  in  this  extraordinary  work  is  of  a  truly 
sublime  character.  Price,  Two  Hundred  Guineas.** 
I  got  iive  pounds  for  it.  I  suppose  Mr.  Pickup  got  one, 
ninely-five. 

13* 
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This  was  perhaps  not  very  encouraging  as  a  heginning, 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  But  I  was  to  get  five 
pounds  more,  if  my  Eembrandt  sold  within  a  given  time. 
It  sold  a  week  after  it  was  in  a  fit  state  to*  be  trusted  in 
the  show-room.  I  got  my  money,  and  began  enthusiasti- 
cally on  another  Eembrandt  —  A  Burgomaster's  Wife 
Poking  the  Fire.  Last  time,  the  chiar'oscuro  of  the 
master  had  been  yeUow  and  black,  this  time  it  was 
to  be  red  and  black,  I  had  the  pleasantest  possible 
anticipations  of  the  result,  and  so  had  Mr.  Pickup,  when 
an  unexpected  catastrophe  happened,  which  shut  up  the 
shop  and  abruptly  terminated  my  experience  as  a  maker 
of  Old  Masters. 

"The  Burgomaster's  Breakfast"  had  been  sold  to 
a  new  customer,  a  venerable  connoisseur,  blessed  with 
a  great  fortune  and  a  large  picture-gallery.  The  old 
gentleman  was  in  raptures  with  the  picture  —  with  its 
tone,  with  its  breadth,  with  its  grand  feeling  for  effect, 
with  its  simple  treatment  of  detail.  It  wanted  nothing, 
in  his  opinion,  but  a  little  cleaning.  Mr.  Pickup  knew 
the  raw  and  ticklish  state  of  the  surface,  however,  far 
too  well,  to  allow  of  even  an  attempt  at  performing  this 
process,  and  solemnly  asserted,  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  no  cleansing  preparation  which  could  be  used  on 
the  Eembrandt  wiiiiout  danger  of  "flaying  off  the  last 
exquisite  glazings  of  the  immortal  master's  brush."  The 
old  gentleman  was  quite  satisfied  with  this  reason  for  not 
cleaning  the  Bui^omaster,  and  took  away  his  purchase 
in  his  own  carriage  on  the  spot.  For  three  weeks  we 
heard  nothing  more  of  him.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
a' Hebrew  friend  of  Mr.  Pickup,  employed  in  a  lawyer's 
office,  terrified  us  all  by  the  information  that  a  gentleman 
related  to  our  venerable  connoisseur  had  seen  the  Eem" 
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brandt,  had  pronounced  it  to  be  an  impndent  counterfeit, 
and  had  engaged  on  his  own  account  to  have  the  picture 
tested  in  a  court  of  law,  and  to  charge  the  seller  and 
maker  thereof  with  conspiring  to  obtain  money  under 
false  pretences.  Mr.  Pickup  and  I  looked  at  each  other" 
with  very  blank  faces  on  receiving  this  agreeable  piece 
of  news.  What  was  to  be  done?  I  recovered  the  full 
use  of  my  faculties  first;  and  I  was  the  man  who  solved 
that  important  and  difficult  question,  while  the  rest  were 
still  utterly  bewildered  by  it.  "Will  you  promise  me 
five  and  twenty  pounds,  in  the  presence  of  these  gentle- 
men, if  I  get  you  out  of  this  scrape?"  said  I  to  my 
terrified  'employer.  Ishmael  Pickup  wrung  his  dirty 
hands,  and  answered,  "Yesh,  my  dear!" 

Our  informant  in  this  awkward  matter  was  employed 
in  the  office  of  the  lawyers  who  were  to  have  the  con- 
ducting of  the  case  against  us;  and  he  was  able  to  tell 
me  some  of  the  things  I  most  wanted  to  know  in  relation 
to  the  picture.  I  found  out  from  him  that  the  Eembrandt 
was  still  in  our  customer's  possession.  The  old  gentleman 
had  consented  to  the  question  of  its  genuineness  being 
tried,  but  had  far  too  high  an  idea  of  his  own  knowledge 
as  a  connoisseur  to  incline  to  the  opinion  that  he  had 
been  taken  in.  His  suspicious  relative  was  not  staying 
in  the  house,  but  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  him, 
every  day,  in  the  forenoon.  That  waa  as  much  as 
I  wanted  to  know  from  others.  The  rest  depended  on 
myself,  on  luck,  time,  human  credulity,  and  a  smattering 
of  chemical  knowledge  which  I  had  acquired  in  the  days 
of  my  medical  studies.  I  left  the  conclave  at  the  picture- 
dealer's  forthwith,  and  purchased  at  the  nearest  druggist's 
a  bottle  containing  a  certain  powerful  liquid ,  which 
I  decline  to  particularise  on  high  moral  grounds.  I  label- 
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led  the  bottle,  ''The  Amsterdam  Cleansing  Componnd;** 
and  I  wrapped  round  it  the  following  note:  — 

"Mr.  Piokup^s  respectful  oompUments  to  Mr.  —  (let  us  say,  Green). 
Is  rejoiced  to  state  that  he  finds  himself  unexpectedly  able  to  forward  Mr. 
Green's  views  relative  to  the  cleaning  of  The  Burgomaster's  Breakfast. 
The  enclosed  compound  has  Just  reached  him  from  Amsterdam.  It  is  made 
from  a  recipe  found  among  the  papers  of  Rembrandt  himself,  —  has  been 
used  with  the  most  astonishing  results  on  the  Master's  pictures  in  every 
gallery  of  Holland,  and  is  now  being  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  largest 
Rembrandt  in  Mr.  P*s.  own  collection.  Directions  for  use:  -  Lay  the  pic- 
ture flat,  pour  the  whole  contents  of  the  bottle  over  it  gently,  so  as  to  flood 
the  entire  surface;  leave  the  liquid  on  the  surface  for  six  hours,  then  wipe 
it  off  briskly  with  a  soft  cloth  of  as  large  a  size  as  can  be  conveniently 
used.  The  effect  will  be  the  most  wonderful  removal  of  all  dirt,  and  a 
complete  and  brilliant  metamorphosis  of  the  present  dingy  surface  of  the 
picture." 

I  left;  this  note  and  the  bottle  myseK  at  two  o'clock 
that  day;  then  went  home,  and  confidently  awaited  the 
result. 

The  next  morning  our  Mend  from  the  office  called, 
announcing  himself  by  a  burst  of  laughter  outside  the 
door.  Mr.  Green  had  implicitly  followed  the  directions 
in  the  letter  the  moment  he  received  it  —  had  allowed 
the  "Amsterdam  Cleansing  Compound"  to  remain  on  the 
Eembrandt  until  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  —  had 
called  for  the  softest  linen  cloth  in  the  whole  house  — 
and  had  then,  with  his  own  venerable  hands,  carefully 
wiped  off  the  Compound,  and  with  it  the  whole  surface 
of  the  picture!  The  brown,  the  black,  the  Burgomaster, 
the  breakfast,  and  the  ray  of  yellow  light,  aU  came  clean 
off  together  in  considerably  less  than  a  minute  of  time. 
If  the  picture  was  brought  iato  court  now,  the  evidence 
it  could  give  against  us  was  limited  to  a  bit  of  plain 
panel,  and  a  mass  of  black  pulp  roUed  up  in  a  duster. 

Our  line  of  defence  was,  of  course,  that  the  Compound 
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had  been  improperly  used.  For  the  rest,  we  relied  with 
well-placed  confidence  on  the  want  of  evidence  agamst 
US.  Mr.  Pickup  wisely  closed  his  shop  for  awhile,  and 
went  off  to  the  continent  to  ransack  the  foreign  galleries. 
I  received  my  five  and  twenty  pounds,  rubbed  out  the 
beginning  of  my  second  Eembrandt,  closed  the  back  door 
of  the  workshop  behind  me,  and  there  was  another  scene 
of  my  life  at  an  end.  No  matter!  I  could  still  pace 
the  pavement  with  money  in  liy  pocket,  and  was  just 
as  ready  as  ever  to  begin  the  world  again  for  the 
fifth  time. 

My  first  visit  of  ceremony  and  gratitude  combined 
was  to  the  studio  of  my  excellent  artist-friend,  whom 
I  have  already  presented  to  the  reader  under  the  sym- 
pathetic name  of  "Dick.'*  He  greeted  me  with  a  letter 
in  his  hand.  It  was  addressed  to  me  —  it  had  been 
left  at  the  studio  a  few  days  since;  and  (marvel  of  all 
marvels!)  the  handwriting  was  Mr.  Batterbur/s.  Had 
this  philanthropic  man  not  done  befriending  me  even  yet? 
Were  there  any  present  or  prospective  advantage  to  be 
got  out  of  him  still?     Kead  his  letter,  and  judge: 

"Sir,  —  Althongh  you  have  forfeited  by  your  ungentlemanly  conduct 
towards  myself,  and  your  heartlessly  mischievous  reception  of  my  dear 
wife,  all  claim  upon  the  forbearance  of  the  most  forbearing  of  your  re- 
latives, J  am  disposed,  from  motives  of  regard  for  the  tranquillity  of  Mrs. 
Batterbury's  family,  and  of  sheer  good-nature  so  far  as  I  am  myself  con- 
cerned, to  afiford  you  one  more  chance  of  retrieving  your  position  by  leading 
a  respectable  life.  The  situation  I  am  enabled  to  offer  you  is  that  o 
secretary  to  a  new  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution ,  about  to  be  opened 
in  the  town  of  Duskydale,  near  which  neighbourhood  I  possess,  as  you 
must  bo  aware ,  some  landed  property.  The  office  has  been  placed  at  my 
disposal,  as  vice-president  of  the  new  Institution.  The  salary  is  fifty 
pounds  a-year,  with  apartments  on  the  attic-floor  of  the  building.  The 
duties  are  various ,  and  will  be  explained  to  you  by  the  local-committee ,  if 
you  choose  to  present  yourself  to  them  with  the  enclosed  letter  of  introduc- 
tion. After  the  unscrupulous  manner  in  which  you  have  imposed  on  my 
liberality  by  deceiving  me  Into  giving  you  fifty  pounds  for  an  audacioug 
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caricatare  of  myself,  which  It  is  impossibie  to  hang  up  in  any  room  of  the 
house,  I  think  this  instance  of  my  forgiving  disposition  stili  to  befriend 
yon,  after  all  that  has  happened ,  ought  to  appeal  to  any  better  feelings  that 
you  may  still  have  left,  and  revive  the  long  dormant  emotions  of  repent- 
ance and  self-reproach,  when  you  think  on  your  obedient  servant,  Daniel 
Batterbury." 

Bless  me!  Wliat  a  long-winded  style,  and  what  a  fuss 
about  fifty  pounds  a-year,  and  a  bed  in  an  attic!  These 
were  naturally  the  first  emotions  which  Mr.  Batterbury's 
letter  produced  in  me.  What  was  his  real  motive  for 
writing  it?  I  hope  nobody  will  do  me  so  great  an 
injustice  as  to  suppose  that  I  hesitated  for  one  instant 
about  the  way  of  finding  that  out.  Of  course,  I  started 
off  directiy  to  inquire  after  the  health  of  Lady  Malkin- 
shaw. 

"Much  better,  sir,"  answered  my  grandmother's 
venerable  butier,  wiping  his  Ups  carefully  before  he 
spoke;  "her  ladyship's  health  has  been  much  improved 
since  her  accident." 

"Accident!"  I  exclaimed.  "What,  another?  Lately? 
Stairs  again?" 

"No,  sir;  the  drawing-;:oom  window,  this  time," 
answered  the  butier  with  semi-tipsy  gravity.  "Her 
ladyship's  sight  having  been  defective  of  late  years, 
occ£U3ions  her  some  difficulty  in  calculating  distances. 
Three  days  ago,  her  ladyship  went  to  look  out  of 
window,  and,  miscalculating  the  distance  — "  Here  the 
butler,  with  a  fine  dramatic  feeHng  for  telling  a  story, 
stopped  just  before  the  climax  of  the  narrative,  and 
looked  me  in  the  face  with  an  expression  of  the  deepest 
sympathy. 

"And  miscalculating  the  distance?"  I  repeated,  im- 
patiently. 

"Put  her  head  through  a  pane  of  glass,"  said  the 
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butler,  in  a  soft  voice  suited  to  the  pathetic  nature  of 
the  communication.  "By  great  good  fortune  her  lady- 
ship had  been  dressed  for  the  day,  and  had  got  her 
turban  on.  This  saved  her  ladyship's  head.  But  her 
ladyship's  neck,  sir,  had  a  very  narrow  escape.  A  bit  of 
the  broken  glass  wounded  it  within  half  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  of  the  carotty  artery,"  (meaning,  probably,  carotid,) 
"I  heard  the  medical  gentleman  say,  and  shall  never 
forget  it  to  my  dying  day,  that  her  ladyship's  life  had 
been  saved  by  a  hair's-breadth.  As  it  was,  the  blood 
lost  (the  medical  gentleman  said  that,  too,  sir)  was  ac- 
cidentally of  the  greatest  possible  benefit,  being  apo- 
pleptic,  in  the  way  of  clearing  out  the  system.  Her 
ladyship's  appetite  has  been  improved  ever  since  —  the 
carriage  is  out  airing  of  her  at  this  very  moment  — 
likewise,  she  takes  the  footman's  arm  and  the  maid's  up 
and  down  stairs  now,  which  she.  never  would  hear  of 
before  this  last  accident.  *I  feel  ten  years  younger' 
(those  were  her  ladyship's  own  words  to  me,  this  very 
day),  *I  feel  ten  years  younger,  Vokins,  since  I  broke 
the  drawing-room  window.'  And  her  ladyship  looks  it!" 
No  doubt.  Here  was  the  key  to  Mr.  Batterbury's 
letter  of  forgiveneBs.  His  chance  of  receiving  the  legacy 
looked  now  farther  off  than  ever;  he  could  not  feel  the 
same  confidence  as  his  wife  in  my  power  of  living  down 
any  amount  of  starvation  and  adversity;  and  he  was, 
therefore,  quite  ready  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of 
promoting  my  precious  personal  welfare  and  security,  of 
which  he  could  avail  himself,  without  spending  a  far- 
thing of  money.  I  saw  it  all  clearly,  and  admired  the 
hereditary  toughness  of  the  Malkinshaw  feunily  more 
gratefully  than  ever.  What  should  I  do?  Go  to  Dusky- 
dale?  Why  not?  I  had  no  particular  engagements;  I  was 
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ready  for  a  change;  and  I  was  curious  to  see  what  sort 
of  thing  a  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution  might  be. 
I  had  only  to  pack  up  my  traps,  write  a  letter  of  con- 
trition and  civility  to  Mr.  Batterbury,  and  then  —  hey 
for  Duskydale! 

I  got  to  my  new  destination  the  next  day,  presented 
my  credentials,  gave  myself  the  full  advantage  of  my 
high  connections,  and  was  received  with  enthusiasm  and 
distinction.  I  found  the  new  Institution  torn  by  internal 
schism,  even  before  it  was  opened  to  the  public.  Two 
factions  governed  it  —  a  grave  faction  and- a  gay  faction. 
Two  questions  agitated  it:  the  first  referring  to  the  pro- 
priety of  celebrating  the  opening  season  by  a  public 
ball,  and  the  second  to  the  expediency  of  admitting 
*  novels  into  the  library.  The  grim  Puritan  interest  of 
the  whole  neighbourhood  was,  of  course,  on  the  grave 
side  —  against  both  dancing  and  novels,  as  proposed  by 
local  loose  thinkers  and  laiitudinari^dis  of  every  degree. 
I  was  officially  introduced  to  the  debate  at  the  height  of 
the  squabble;  and  found  myself  one  of  a  large  party  in 
a  small  room,  sitting  round  a  long  table,  each  man  of 
us  with  a  new  pewter  inkstand,  a  new  quiU-pen,  and  a 
clean  sheet  of  foolscap  paper  before  him.  Seeing  that 
everybody  spoke,  I  got  on  my  legs  along  with  the  rest, 
and  made  a  slashing  speech  on  the  loose-thinking  side. 
I  was  followed  by  the  leader  of  the  grim  faction  —  an 
tinlicked  curate  of  the  largest  dimensions.  "If  there 
were,  so  to  speak,  no  other  reason  against  dancing,*'  said 
my  reverend  opponent,  "there  is  one  unanswerable  ob- 
jection to  it.  Gentlemen!  John  the  Baptist  lost  his  head 
through  dancing!'* 

Every  man  of  the  grim  faction  hammered  delightedly 
on  the  table,  as  that  formidable  argument  was  produced; 
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and  the  curate  sat  down  in  triumph.  I  jumped  up  to 
reply y  amid  the  counter-cheering  of  the  loose-thinkers; 
but  before  I  could  say  a  word,  the  President  of  the  In- 
stitution and  the  rector  of  the  parish  came  into  the  room. 
They  were  both  men  of  authority,  men  of  sense,  and  fa- 
thers of  charming  daughters,  and  they  turned  the  scale 
on  the  right  side  in  no  time.  The  question  relating  to 
the  admission  of  novels  was  postponed,  and  the  question 
of  dancing  or  no  dancing  was  put  to  the  vote  on  the 
spot.  The  President,  the  rector,  and  myself,  the  three 
handsomest  and  highest-bred  men  in  the  assembly,  led 
the  way  on  the  liberal  side,  waggishly  warning  all  gallant 
gentlemen  present  to  beware  of  disappointing  the  young 
ladies.  This  decided  the  waverers,  and  the  waverers  de- 
cided the  majority.  My  first  business,  as  secretary,  was 
the  drawing  out  of  a  model  card  of  admission  to  the 
baU. 

My  next  occupation  was  to  look  at  the  rooms  pro- 
vided for  me.  The  Duskydale  Institution  occupied  a 
badly-repaired  ten-roomed  house,  with  a  great  flimsy 
saloon  built  at  one  side  of  it,  smelling  of  paint  and  damp 
plaster,  and  called  the  Lecture  Theatre.  It  was  the 
chilliest,  ugliest,  emptiest,  gloomiest  place  I  ever  entered 
in  my  life;  the  idea  of  doing  anything  but  sitting  down 
and  crying  in  it  seemed  to  me  quite  preposterous;  but 
the  committee  took  a  different  view  of  the  matter,  and 
praised  the  Lecture  Theatre  as  'a  perfect  ball-room.  The 
Secretary's  apartments  were  two  garrets,  asserting  them- 
selves in  the  most  bare-faced  manner,  without  an  attempt 
at  disguise.  If  I  had  intended  to  do  more  than  earn  my 
first  quarterns  salary,  I  should  have  complained.  But  as 
I  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  remaining  at  Dusky* 
dale,  I  could  afford  to  establish  a  reputation  for  amiabi- 
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lity  by  saying  nothing.  "Have  you  seen  Mr.  Softly,  the 
new  Secretary?  A  most  distinguished  person,  and  quite 
an  acquisition  to  the  neighbourhood."  Such  was  the  po- 
pular opinion  of  me  among  the  young  ladies  and  the 
liberal  inhabitants.  *'Have  you  seen  Mr.  Softly,  the  new 
Secretary?  A  worldly,  vain-glorious  young  man.  The 
last  person  in  England  to  promote  the  interests  of  our 
new  Institution."  Such  was  the  counter-estimate  of  me 
among  the  Puritan  population.  I  report  both  opinions 
quite  disinterestedly.  There  is  generally  something  to 
be  said  on  either  side  of  every  question;  and,  as  for  me, 
I  can  always  hold  up  the  scales  impartially,  even  when 
my  own  character  is  the  substance  weighing  in  them. 
Eeaders  of  ancient  history  need  not  be  reminded,  at  this 
time  of  day,  tiiat  there  may  be  Boman  virtue  even  in  a 
Rogue. 

The  objects,  interests,  and  general  business  of  the 
Duskydale  Institution  were  matters  with  which  I  never 
thought  of  troubling  myself  on  assuming  the  duties  of 
secretary.  All  my  enei^es  were  given  to  the  arrange- 
ments connected  with  the  opening  ball.  I  was  elected 
by  acclamation  to  the  office  of  general  manager  of  the 
entertainments;  and  I  did  my  best  to  deserve  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  me;  leaving  literature  and  science,  so 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  perfectly  at  liberty  to  advance 
themselves  or  not,  just  as  they  liked.'  Whatever  my 
colleagues  may  have  done,  after  I  left  them,  nobody  at 
Duskydale  can  accuse  me  of  having  ever  been  accessory 
to  the  disturbing  of  quiet  people  with  useful  knowledge. 
I  took  the  arduous  and  universally  neglected  duty  of 
teaching  the  English  people  how  to  be  amused  enth:«ly 
t>n  my  own  shoulders,  and  left  the  easy  and  customary 
business  of  making  them  miserable  to  others.     My  un- 
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happy  countrymen!  (and  thrice  unhappy  tiiey  of  the 
poorer  sort)  —  any  man  can  preach  to  them,  lecture  to 
them,  and  form  them  into  classes  —  but  where  is  the 
man  who  can  get  them  to  amuse  themselves?  Anybody 
may  cram  their  poor  heads;  but  who  will  brighten  their 
grave  faces?  Don*t  read  story-books,  don't  go  to  plays, 
don't  dance!  Finish  your  long  day's  work  and  then 
intoxicate  your  minds  with  solid  history,  revel  in  the 
too-attractive  luxury  of  the  lecture  room,  sink  under  the 
8ofk  temptation  of  classes  for  mutual  instruction!  How 
many  potent,  grave,  and  reverent  tongues  discourse  to 
the  popular  ear  in  these  syren  strains,  and  how  obediently 
and  resignedly  this  same  weary  popular  ear  listens! 
What  if  a  bold  man  spring  up  one  day,  crying  aloud  in 
our  social  wilderness,  "Play,  for  Heaven's  sake,  or  you 
will  work  yourselves  into  a  nation  of  automatons!  Shake 
a  loose  leg  to  a  lively  fiddle!  Women  of  England!  drag 
the  lecturer  off  the  rostrum,  and  the  male  mutual  in- 
structor out  of  the  class,  and  ease  their  poor  addled 
heads  of  evenings  by  making  them  dance  and  sing  with 
you!  Accept  no  offer  from  any  man  who  cannot  be 
proved,  for  a  year  past,  to  have  systematically  lost  his 
dignity  at  least  three  times  a  week,  after  office  hours. 
You,  daughters  of  Eve,  who  have  that  wholesome  love 
of  pleasure  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  adornments  of 
the  female  character,  set  up  a  society  for  the  promotion 
of  universal  amusement,  and  save  the  British  nation 
from  the  lamentable  social  consequences  of  its  own  gra- 
vity!" Imagine  a  voice  crying  lustily  after  this  fashion 
—  what  sort  of  echoes  would  it  find?  —  Groans? 

I  know  what  sort  of  echoes  my  voice  found.  They 
were  so  discouraging  to  me,  and  to  the  frivolous  minority 
of  pleasure-seekers,  that  I  recommended  lowering  the 
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price  of  admission  so  as  to  suit  the  means  of  any  decent 
people  who  were  willing  to  leave  off  money-grubbing 
and  tear  themselves  from  the  charms  of  useful  recreation 
for  one  evening  at  least  The  proposition  was  indig- 
nantly negatived  by  the  managers  of  the  institution. 
I  am  so  singularly  sanguine  a  man  that  I  was"  not  to  be 
depressed  even  by  this.  My  next  efforts  to  fill  the  ball- 
room could  not  be  blamed.  I  procured  a  local  directory, 
put  fifty  tickets  in  my  pocket,  dressed  myself  in  nankeen 
pantaloons  and  a  sky-blue  coat  (then  the  height  of 
fashion),  and  set  forth  to  tout  for  dancers  among  all  the 
members  of  the  genteel  population,  who,  not  being  no- 
torious Puritans,  had  also  not  been  so  obliging  as  to  take 
tickets  for  the  ball.  There  never  was  any  pride  or 
bashfulness  about  me.  I  stick  at  nothing;  I  am  as  easy 
and  even-tempered  a  Rogue  as  you  have  met  with  any- 
where since  the  days  of  Gil  Bias. 

My  temperament  being  opposed  to  doing  anything 
with  regularity,  I  opened  the  directory  at  hazard,  and 
determined  to  make  my  first  call  at  the  first  house  that 
caught  my  eye.  Vallombrosa  Vale  Cottages.  I^umber 
One.  Doctor  and  Miss  Knapton.  Very  good.  I  have 
no  preferences.  Let  me  seU  the  first  two  tickets  there. 
I  found  the  place;  I  opened  the  garden  gate;  I  tripped 
up  to  the  door  with  my  accustomed  buoyancy  and  my 
sunny  smile.  I  never  felt  easier  or  more  careless;  and 
yet,  at  that  very  moment,  I  was  rushing  with  headlong 
rapidity  to  meet  my  fete. 

What  fate? 

Fate  in  yellow  muslin,  with  black  hair  curling  down 
to  her  waist,  with  large,  soft,  melancholy  brown  eyes, 
with  round  dusky  cheeks,  with  nimble  white  fingers 
working  a  silk  purse,  wi^  a  heavenly  blush  and  a  sad 
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smile  —  fate,  in  short »  by  the  name  of  Miss  Knapton* 
Love  takes  various  lengths  of  time,  I  believe,  to  sub- 
jogate  less  impressionable  men  than  I  am.  I  have  heard 
of  certain  hard  natures  capable  of  holding  out  against 
fascination  for  a  week.  It  is  incredible;  but  I  will 
offend  nobody  by  saying  that  I  do  not  believe  it  In 
my  case,  on  my  word  of  honour  as  a  gentleman  and 
lover,  Miss  Knapton  subjugated  me  in  less  than  half-a- 
minute.  When  I  felt  myself  colouring  as  I  bowed  to 
her,  I  knew  that  it  was  all  over  with  me.  I  never 
blushed  before  in  my  life.  What  a  very  curious  sen- 
sation it  is! 

I  saw  her  wave  her  hand,  and  felt  a  greedy  longing 
to  kiss  it  1  heard  her  say  sweetly  and  indicatively, 
"My  father."  What  eloquence!  The  doctor  was  in  the 
room,  but  his  daughter  had  dazzled  me,  and  I  had  not 
seen  him.  I  bowed  —  I  stammered  —  I  was  at  a  loss 
for  expressions.  0  Cupid!  think  of  the  interests  of  the 
Duskydale  Institution!  Chubby  tyrant  of  the  bow  and 
arrow,  give  me  back  enough  of  my  former  self  to  sell 
two  tickets,  at  least!  She  spoke  again: 

"The  gentleman  who  is  secretary  to  the  new  In- 
stitution, I  believe?" 

How  profoundly  true!  She  smiled  upon  me;  she  saw 
the  damage  she  had  done,  and  tenderly  repaired  it 
I  thawed  —  I  expanded  under  thfe  treatment  My  fa- 
culties came  back  to  me.  I  ceased  to  blush;  I  explained 
my  errand;  I  became  as  agreeable  and  as  gallant  as 
ever. 

Her  father  answered.  Having  partially  recovered  my 
senses,  I  was  able  to  observe  him.  A  tdl,  stout  gentie- 
man,  with  impressive  respectability  oozing  out  of  him  at 
every  pore  —  with  a  swelling  outline  of  black-waist- 
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coated  stomach,  with  a  lofty  forehead,  with  a  smooth 
double  chin  resting  pulpily  on  a  white  cravat.  Erery- 
thing  in  harmony  about  him  except  his  eyes,  and  these 
were  so  sharp,  bright,  and  resolute,  that  ihey  seemed 
to  contradict  the  bland  conventionality  which  overspread 
all  the  rest  of  the  man.  Eyes  with  wonderful  intelligence 
and  self-dependence  in  them;  perhaps,  also,  with  some- 
thing a  little  false  in  them,  which  I  might  have  dis- 
covered immediately  under  ordinary  circumstances:  but  I 
looked  at  the  doctor  through  the  medium  of  his  daughter, 
and  saw  nothing  of  him  at  the  first  glance  but  his 
merits. 

"We  are  both  very  much  indebted  to  you,  sir,  for 
your  politeness  in  calling,"  he  said,  with  excessive  civility 
of  manner.  "But  our  stay  at  this  place  has  drawn  to  an 
end.  I  only  came  here  for  the  re-establishment  of  my 
daughter's  health.  She  has  benefited  greatly  by  the 
change  of  air,  and  we  have  arranged  to  return  home  to- 
morrow. Otherwise,  we  should  have  gladly  profited  by 
your  kind  offer  of  tickets  for  the  ball." 

Of  course  I  had  one  eye  on  the  young  lady  while  he 
was  speaking.  She  was  looking  at  her  father,  and  a 
strange  sadness  was  stealing  over  her  face.  "What  did 
that  mean?  Disappointment  at  missing  the  ball?  No,  it 
was  a  much  deeper  feeling  than  that  My  curiosity  was 
excited.  I  addressed  a  complimentary  entreaty  to  the 
doctor  not  to  take  his  daughter  away  from  us.  I  asked 
him  to  reflect  on  the  irreparable  eclipse  that  he  would 
be  casting  over  the  Duskydale  ball-room.  To  my  amaze* 
ment.  Miss  Knapton  only  looked  down  gloomily  on  her 
work  while  I  spoke,  and  her  father  laughed  contemp- 
tuously. 

"We  are  too  completely  strangers  here,"  he  said,  "for 
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oar  loss  to  be  felt  by  any  one.  From  all  that  I  can 
gather,  society  in  Duskydale  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  our 
departure." 

Miss  Knapton  looked  more  gloomily  than  before. 
I' protested  against  the  doctor's  last  words.  He  laughed 
again,  with  a  quick,  distroBtful  look,  this  time,  at  his 
daughter. 

"If  you  were  to  mention  my  name  amoDg  your  re- 
spectable inhabitants,"  he  went  on,  with  a  strong,  sneer- 
ing emphasis  on  the  word  respectable,  "they  would  most 
likely  purse  up  their  lips  and  look  grave  at  it.  Since  I 
gave  up  practice  as  a  physician,  I  havp  engaged  in 
chemical  investigations  on  a  large  scale,  destined,  I  hope, 
to  lead  to  some  important  public  results.  Until  I  arrive 
at  these,  I  am  necessarily  obliged,  in  my  own  interests, 
to  keep  my  experiments  secret,  and  to  impose  similar 
discretion  on  the  workmen  whom  I  employ.  This  un- 
avoidable appearance  of  mystery,  and  the  strictly  retired 
life  which  my  studies  oblige  me  to  lead,  offend  the  narrow- 
minded  people  in  my  part  of  the  county,  close  to  Bark- 
ingham;  and  the  unpopularity  of  my  pursuits  has  followed 
me  here.  The  general  opinion,  I  believe,  is,  that  I  am 
seeking  by  unholy  arts  for  the  philosopher's  stone.  Plain 
man,  as  you  see  me,  I  find  myself  getting  quite  the  re- 
putation of  a  Doctor  Faustus  in  the  popular  mind.  Even 
educated  people  in  this  very  place  shake  their  heads  and 
pity  my  daughter  Laura  there  for  living  with  an  al- 
chemical parent,  within  easy  smeUing-distance  of  an  ex- 
plosive laboratory.     Excessively  absurd,  is  it  not?" 

It  might  have  been  excessively  absurd;  but  the  lovely 
Laura,  sat  with  her  eyes  on  her  work,  looking  as  if  it 
were  excessively  sad,  and  not  giving  her  father  the 
faintest  answering  smile  when  he  glanced  towards  her 
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and  laughed  y  as  he  said  his  leust  words.  I  could  not  at 
all  tell  what  to  make  of  it.  The  doctor  talked  of  the 
social  consequences  of  his  chemical  inquiries  as  if  we 
were  living  in  the  middle  ages.  However,  I  was  far  too 
anxious  to  see  the  charming  brown  eyes  again  to  ask 
questions  which  would  be  sure  to  keep  them  cast  down. 
So  I  changed  the  topic  to  chemistry  in  general;  and,  to 
the  doctor^s*  evident  astonishment  and  pleasure,  told  him 
of  my  own  early  studies  in  the  science.  This  led  to  the 
mention  of  my  father,  whose  reputation  had  reached  the 
ears  of  Doctor  Knapton.  As  he  told  me  that,  his  daugh- 
ter looked  up  —  the  sun  of  beauty  shone  on  me  again! 
I  touched  next  on  my  high  connections,  and  on  Lady 
Malkinshaw;  I  described  myself  as  temporarily  banished 
from  home  for  humorous  caricaturing,  and  amiable  youth- 
ful wildness.  She  was  interested;  she -smiled  —  and  the 
sun  of  beauty  shone  warmer  than  ever!  I  diverged  to 
general  topics,  ai^  got  brilliant  and  amusing.  She  laughed 
—  the  nightingale-notes  of  her  merriment  bubbled  into 
my  ears  caressingly  —  why  could  I  not  shut  my  eyes  to 
listen  to  them!  Her  colour  rose;  her  face  grew  animated. 
Poor  soul!  A  little  lively  company  was  but  too  evidently 
a  rare  treat  to  her.  Under  such  circumstances,  who 
would  not  be  amusing?  If  she  had  said  to  me,  "Mr. 
Softly,  I  like  tumbling,"  I  should  have  made  a  clown 
of  myself  on  the  spot.  I  should  have  stood  on  my  head 
(if  I  could),  and  been  amply  rewarded  for  the  graceful 
exertion,  if  the  eyes  of  Laura  Knapton  had  looked  kindly 
on  my  elevated  heels! 

How  long  I  staid  is  more  than  I  can  tell.  Lunch 
came  up.  I  eat  and  drank,  and  grew  more  amusing  than 
ever.  When  I  at  last  rose  to  go,  the  brown  eyes  looked 
on  nie  very  kindly,  and  the  4octor  gave  me  his  card. 
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"If  you  don't  mind  trusting  yourself  in  the  clutches 
of  Doctor  Faustus,"  he  said,  with  a  gay  smile,  "I  shall 
be  delighted  to  see  you,  if  you  are  ever  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Barkingham." 

I  wrung  his  hand,  mentally  relinquishing  my  secretary- 
ship while  I  thanked  him  for  the  invitation.  I  half  put 
out  my  hand  to  his  daughter;  and  the  dear  friendly  girl 
met  the  advance  with  the  most  charming  readiness.  She 
gave  me  a  good,  hearty,  vigorous,  uncompromising  shake. 
0,  precious  right  hand!  never  did  I  properly  appreciate 
your  value  until  that  moment. 

Going  out  with  my  head  in  the  air,  and  my  senses 
in  the  seventh  heaven,  I  jostled  an  elderly  gentleman 
passing  before  the  garden-gate.  I  turned  round  to  apolo- 
gise; it  was  my  brother  in  office,  the  estimable  Treasurer 
of  the  Duskydale  Institution. 

"I  have  been  half  over  the  town  looking  after  you," 
he  said.  "The  Managing  Committee,  on  reflection,  con- 
sider your  plan  of  personally  soliciting  public  attendance 
at  the  ball  to  be  compromising  the  dignity  of  the  In- 
stitution, and  beg  you,  therefore,  to  abandon  it" 

"Very  well,"  said  I,  "there  is  no  harm  done.  Thus 
far,  I  have  only  solidited  two  persons,  Doctor  and  Miss 
Knapton,  in  that  delightful  little  cottage  there." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  you  have  asked  them  to  come 
to  the  baU!" 

"To  be  sure  I  have.  And  I  am  sorry  to  say  they 
can't  accept  the  invitation.  "Why  should  they  not  be 
asked?" 

"Because  nobody  visits  ttiem." 

"And  why  should  nobody  visit  them?" 

The  Treasurer  put  his  arm  confidentially  through 
mine,  and  walked  me  on  a  few  steps. 
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"In  the  first  place  "  he  ssdd,  "Doctor  Knapton's  name 
is  not  down  in  the  Medical  List." 

"Some  mistake,**  I  suggested,  in  my  off-hand  way. 
"Or  some  foreign  doctor's  degree  not*  recognised  by  the 
prejudiced  people  in  England." 

"In  the  second  place,"  continued  the  Treasurer,  "we 
have  found  out  that  he  is  not  yisited  at  B£trkingham. 
Consequently,  it  would  be  the  height  of  imprudence  to 
visit  him  here." 

"Pooh!  pooh!  All  the  nonsense  of  narrow-minded 
people,  because  he  lives  a  retired  life,  and  is  engaged  in 
finding  out  chemical  secrets  which  the  ignorant  public 
don*t  know  how  to  appreciate." 

"The  shutters  are  always  up  in  the  front  top  win- 
dows of  his  house  at  Barkingham,"  said  the  Treasurer, 
lowering  his  voice  mysteriously.  "I  know  that  from  a 
friend  resident  near  him.  The  windows  themselves  are 
barred.  It  is  currently  reported  that  the  top  of  the 
house,  inside,  is  shut  off  by  iron  doors  from  the  bottom. 
Workmen  are  employed  there  who  don't  belong  to  the 
neighbourhood,  who  don't  drink  at  the  public-houses,  who 
only  associate  with  each  other.  Unfamiliar  smells  and 
noises  find  their  way  outside  sometimes.  Nobody  in  the 
house  can  be  got  to  talk.  The  doctor,  as  he  calls  him- 
self, does  not  even  make  an  attempt  to  get  into  society, 
does  not  even  try  to  see  company  for  the  sake  of  his 
poor  unfortunate  daughter.  What  do  you  think*  of  all 
that?" 

"Think!"  I  repeated  contemptuously.  "I  think  the 
inhabitants  of  Barkingham  are  the  best  finders  of  mares'- 
nests  in  all  England.  The  doctor  is  making  important 
chemical  discoveries  (the  possible  value  of  which  I  can 
appreciate,  being  chemical  myself),  and  he  is  not  quite 
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fool  enough  to  expose  valuable  secrets  to  the  view  of  all 
the  world.  His  laboratory  is  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
and  he  wisely  shuts  it  off  from  the  bottom  to  prevent 
accidents.  He  is  one  of  the  best  fellows  I  ever  met  with, 
and  his  daughter  is  the  loveliest  girl  in  the  world.  What 
do  you  all  mean  by  making  mysteries  about  nothing? 
He  has  given  me  an  invitation  to  go  and  see  him.  I  sup- 
pose the  next  thing  you  will  find  out  is,  that  there  is 
something  underhand  even  in  that?" 

"You  won^t  accept  the  invitation?" 

"I  shall,  at  the  very  first  opportunity;  and  if  you 
had  seen  Miss  Knapton,  so  would  you." 

"Don't  go.  Take  my  advice  and  don't  go,"  said  the 
Treasurer,  gravely.  "You  are  a  young  man.  Keputable 
friends  are  of  importance  to  you  at  the  outset  of  life. 
I  say  nothing  against  Doctor  Knapton  —  he  came  here 
as  a  stranger,  and  he  goes  away  again  as  a  stranger  — 
but  you  can't  be  sure  that  his  purpose  in  asking  you  so 
readily  to  his  house  is  a  harmless  one.  Making  a  new 
acquaintance  is  always  a  doubtful  speculation;  but  when 
a  man  is  not  visited  by  his  respectable  neighbours  — " 

"Because  he  doesn't  open  his  shutters,"  I  interposed, 
sarcastically. 

"Because  there  are  doubts  about  him'  and  his  house, 
which  he  will  not  clear  up,"  retorted  the  Treasurer. 
"You  can  take  your  own  way.  You  may  turn  out  right, 
and  we  may  all  be  wrong;  I  can  only  say  again,  it  is 
rash  to  make  doubtful  acquaintances.  Sooner  or  later  you 
are  always  sure  to  repent  it  In  your  place  I  should 
certainly  not  accept  the  invitation." 

"In  my  place, ^  my  dear  sir,"  said  I,  "you  would  do 
exactly  what  I  mean  to  do." 
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The  Treasurer  took  his  arm  out  of  mine,  and,  without 
saying  another  word,  wished  me  good  morning. 

Did  I  determine,  on  reflection,  to  follow  my  Mend's 
advice?  Certainly  not.  I  was  in  love;  and  what  man 
worthy  of  the  name  follows  friendly  advice  in  that  situa- 
tion? No;  I  had  resolved,  at  cdl  hazards,  to  go  to  the 
doctor's,  at  Barkingham;  and,  being  firmness  itself  where 
my  own  sentiments  and  tender  interests  are  at  stake  — 
in  due  course  of  time  away  I  went 

Did  I  repent  my  rashness?     We  shall  see. 

CHAPTER  m. 

I  HAD  spoken  confidently  enough,  while  arguing  the 
question  of  Doctor  Knapton's  respectability  with  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Duskydale  Institution;  but,  if  my  per- 
ceptions had  not  been  blinded  by  my  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration for  the  beautiful  Laura,  I  think  I  should  have 
secretly  distrusted  my  own  opinion  as  soon  as  I  was  left 
by  myself.  Had  I  been  in  full  possession  of  my  senses, 
I  might  have  questioned,  on  reflection',  whether  the 
doctor's  method  of  accounting  for  the  suspicions  which 
kept  his  neighbours  aloof  from  him,  was  quite  satis- 
factory. Love  is  generally  described,  I  believe,  as  the 
tender  passion.  When  I  remember  the  insidiously  re- 
laxing effect  of  it  on  all  my  faculties,  I  feel  inclined  to 
alter  the  popular  definition,  and  to  call  it  a  moral  vapour- 
bath. 

What  the  managing-comittee  of  the  Duskydale  Listi- 
tution  thought  of  the  change  in  me,  I  cannot  imagine. 
Doctor  and  Miss  Knapton  left  the  town  on  the  day  they 
had  originally  appointed^  before  I  could  make  any  excuse 
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for  calliiig  again ;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
their  departure,  I  lost  all  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
ball,  and  yawned  in  the  faces  of  the  committee  when  I 
was  obliged  to  be  present  at  their  deliberations  in  my 
official  capacity.  It  was  all  Laura  with  me,  whatever 
they  did.  I  read  the  Minutes  through  a  soft  cloud  of 
yellow  muslin.  Notes  of  melodious  laughter  bubbled,  in 
my  mind's-ear,  through  all  the  drawling  and  stammering 
of  our  speech-making  members.  When  our  dignified 
President  thought  he  had  caught  my  eye,  and  made  ora- 
torical overtures  to  me  from  the  top  of  the  table,  I  was 
lost  in  the  contemplation  of  silk  purses  and  white  fingers 
weaving  them.  I  meant  "Laura"  when  I  said  "hear, 
hear"  —  and  when  I  officially  produced  my  subscription- 
list,  it  was  all  a-glow  with  tiie  roseate  hues  of  the  mar- 
riage-licence. K  any  unsympathetic  male  readers  should 
think  this  statement  exaggerated,  I  appeal  to  the  ladies 
—  they  will  appreciate  the  rigid,  yet  tender,  truth  of  it. 
The  night  of  the  ball  came.  I  have  nothing  but  the 
v«^est  recollection  of  it.  I  remember  that  the  more 
the  perverse  lecture-theatre  was  warmed  the  more  per- 
sistently it  smelt  of  damp  plaster;  and  that  the  more 
brightly  it  was  lighted,  the  more  overgrown  and  lone- 
some it  looked.  I  can  recal  to  mind  that  the  company 
assembled  numbered  about  fifty;  the  room  being  big 
enough  to  hold  three  hundred.  I  have  a  vision  still  be- 
fore me,  of  twenty  out  of  these  fifty  guests,  solemnly 
executing  intricate  figure-dances,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  an  infirm  local  dancing-master  —  a  mere  speck 
of  fidgetty  human  wretchedness  twisting  about  in  the 
middle  of  an  empty  floor.  I  see,  faintly,  down  the  dim 
vista  of  the  Past,  an  agreeable  figure,  like  myself,  with 
a  cocked-hat  under  its  arm,  black  tights  on  its  lightly- 
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tripping  legs,  a  rosette  in  its  button-hole,  and  an  engaging 
smile  on  its  face/  walking  from  end  to  end  of  the  room, 
in  the  character  of  Master  of  the  Ceremonies.  These 
visions  and  events  I  can  recal  vaguely;  and  with  them 
my  remembrances  of  the  ball  come  to  a  close.  It  was  a 
complete  failure,  and  that  would,  of  itself,  have  been 
enough  to  sicken  me  of  remaining  at  the  Duskydale  In- 
stitution, even  if  I  had  not  had  any  reasons  of  the  tender 
sort  for  Ashing  to  eidend  my  travels  in  rural  England 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Barkingham.  The  difficulty  was 
how  to  find  a  decent  pretext  for  getting  away.  For- 
tunately, the  managing  committee  relieved  me  of  any 
perplexity  on  this  head,  by  passing  a  resolution,  one  day, 
which  called  upon  the  president  to  remonstrate  with  me 
on  my  want  of  proper  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  In- 
stitution. I  replied  to  the  remonstrance  that  the  affairs 
of  the  Institution  were  so  hopelessly  dull  that  it  was 
equally  absurd  and  unjust  to  expect  any  human  being  to 
take  the  smallest  interest  in  them.  At  this  there  arose 
an  indignant  cry  of  "Resign!"  from  the  whole  committee; 
to  which  I  answered  politely,  that  I  should  be  delighted 
to  oblige  the  gentlemen,  and  to  go  forthwith,  <«i  the  con- 
dition of  receiving  a  quarter's  salary  in  the  way  of  pre- 
vious compensation.  After  a  sordid  opposition  from  an 
economical  minority,  my  condition  of  departure  was  ac- 
cepted. I  wrote  a  letter  of  resignation,  received  in  ex- 
change twelve  pounds  ten  shillings  and  took  my  place, 
that  same  day,  on  the  box-seat  of  the  Barkingham  mail. 
Rather  changeable  this  life  of  mine,  was  it  not?  Before 
I  was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  I  had  tried  doctoring, 
caricaturing,  portrait-painting,  old  picture-making,  and 
Institution-managing;  and,  now,  with  the  help  of  Laura 
Knapton,  I  was  about  to  try  how  a  little  marrying  would 
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suit  me.  iSurely,  Shakesp^ire  must  have  had  me  pro^ 
phetically  in  his  eye,  when  he  wrote  that  about  "one 
man  in  his  time  playing  many  parts."  What  a  character 
I  should  have  made  for  him,  if  he  had  only  been  alive 
now! 

I  found  out  from  the  coachman,  among  other  matters, 
that  there  was  a  famous  fishing  stream  near  Barkingham; 
and  the  first  thing  I  did,  on  arriving  at  the  town,  was  to 
buy  a  rod  and  Hne.  It  struck  me  that  my  safest  way  of 
introducing  myself  would  be  to  tell  Doctor  Knapton  that 
I  had  come  to  the  neighbourhood  for  a  little  fishing, 
and  so  to  prevent  him  from  fancying  that  I  was  sus^ 
piciously  prompt  in  availing  myself  of  his  offered  hospi- 
tality, r  put  up,  of  course,  at  the  inn  —  stuck  a  large 
parchment  book  of  flies  half  in  and  half  out  of  the 
pocket  of  my  shooting -jacket  —  and  set  oflP  at  once  to 
the  doctor's.  The  waiter  of  whom  I  asked  my  way  stared 
distrustfully  while  he  directed  me.  The  people  at  the 
inn  had  evidently  heard  of  my  new  friend,  and  were  not 
favourably  disposed  towards  the  cause  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation. 

The  house  stood  about  a  mile  out  of  the  town,  in  a 
dip  of  ground  near  the  famous  fishing-stream.  A  large, 
lonely,  old-fashioned  red-brick  building,  surrounded  by 
high  walls,  with  a  garden  and  plantation  behind  it.  As 
I  rang  at  the  gate-bell,  I  looked  up  at  the  house.  Sure 
enough,  all  the  top  windows  in  front  were  closed  with 
shutters  and  barred.  I  was  let  in  by  a  man  in  livery; 
who,  however,  in  manners  and  appearance,  looked  much 
more  like  a  workman  in  disguise  than  a  footman.  He 
had  a  very  suspicious  eye,  and  he  fixed  it  on* me  un- 
pleasantly when  I  handed  him  my  card. 

I  was  shown  into  a  morning-room  exactly  like  other 
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morning-rooms  in  country-houses.  After  a  long  delay 
the  doctor  came  in,  with  scientific  butchers*  sleeves  on 
his  arms,  and  an  apron  tied  round  his  portly  waist.  He 
apologised  for  coming  down  in  his  working -dress,  and 
said  everything  that  was  civil  and  proper  about  the  plea- 
sure of  unexpectedly  seeing  me  again  so  soon.  There 
was  something  rather  preoccupied,  I  thought,  in  those 
brightly  resolute  eyes  of  his;  but  I  naturally  attributed 
that  to  the  engrossing  influence  of  his  scientific  inquiries. 
He  was  evidently  not  at  all  taken  in  by  my  story  about 
coming  to  Barkingham  to  fish;  but  he  saw,  as  well  as  I 
did,  that  it  would  do  to  keep  up  appearances,  and  con- 
trived to  look  highly  interested  immediately  in  my  parch- 
ment book.  I  asked  after  his  daughter.  He  said  she 
was  in  the  garden,  and  proposed  that  we  should  go  and 
find  her.  We  did  find  her,  with  a  pair  of  scissors  in 
her  hand,  outblooming  the  flowers  that  she  was  trimming. 
She  looked  really  glad  to  see  me  —  her  brown  eyes 
beamed  clear  and  kindly  —  she  gave  my  hand  another 
inestimable  shake  —  the  summer  breezes  waved  her 
black  curls  gently  upward  from  her  waist  —  she  had  on 
a  straw  hat  and  a  brown  holland  gardening  dress.  I 
eyed  it  with  all  the  practical  interest  of  a  linen-draper. 
0  Brown  Holland,  you  are  but  a  coarse  and  cheap  fabric, 
yet  how  soft  and  priceless  you  look  when  clothing  the 
figure  of  Laura  Knapton! 

I  lunched  with  them.  The  doctor  recurred  to  the 
subject  of  my  angling  intentions,  and  asked  his  daughter 
if  she  had  heard  what  parts  of  the  stream  at  Barkingham 
were  best  for  fishing  in.  She  replied,  with  a  mixture 
of  modest  evasiveness  and  adorable  simplicity,  that  she 
had  sometimes  seen  gentlemen  angling  from  a  meadow- 
bank  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  her  flower-garden. 
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I  risked  everything  in'  my  usual  venturesome  way,  and 
asked  if  she  would  show  me  where  the  place  was,  in 
case  I  called  the  next  morning  with  my  fishing-rod.  Bhe 
looked  dutifully  at  her  father.  He  smiled  and  nodded. 
Inestimable  parent! 

On  rising  to  take  leave,  I  was  rather  curious  to  know 
whether  he  would  offer  me  a  bed  in  the  house,  or  not. 
He  detected  the  direction  of  my  thoughts  in  my  face  and 
manner,  and  apologised  for  not  having  a  bed  to  offer  me; 
every  spare  room  in  the  house  being  occupied  by  his 
chemical  assistants,  and  by  the  lumber  of  his  laborato- 
ries. Even  while  he  was  speaking  those  few  words, 
Laura^s  face  changed  just  as  I  had^  seen  it  change  at  our 
first  interview.  The  downcast,  gloomy  expression  over- 
spread it  again.  Her  father's  eye  wandered  towards  her 
when  mine  did,  and  suddenly  assumed  the  same  distrust- 
ful look  which  I  remembered  detecting  in  it,  under  simi- 
lar circumstances,  at  Duskydale.    What  could  this  mean? 

The  doctor  shook  hands  with  me  in  the  hall,  leaving 
the  workmanlike  footman  to  open  the  door.  I  stopped 
to  admire  a  fine  pair  of  stag's  antlers  placed  over  ii 
The  footman  coughed  impatiently.  I  still  lingered,  hear- 
ing the  doctor's  footsteps  ascending  the  stairs.  They 
suddenly  stopped;  and  then  there  was  a  low  heavy  clang, 
like  the  sound  of  a  closiiig  door  made  of  iron,  or  of  some 
other  unusually  strong  material;  then  total  silence,  inter- 
rupted by  another  impatient  cough  from  the  workmanlike 
footman.  After  that,  I  thought^ my  wisest  proceeding 
would  be  to  go  away  before  my  mysterious  attendant 
was  driven  to  practical  extremities. 

Between  thoughts  of  Laura  and  inquisitive  yearnings ' 
to  know  more  about  the  doctor's  experiments,  I  passed 
rather  a  restless  night  at  my  inn.     The  next  morning,  I 
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found  the  lovely  mistress  of  my  f&ture  destiny,  with  the 
softest  of  shawls  on  her  shoulders,  the  brightest  of  para- 
sols in  her  hand,  and  the  smart  little  straw  hat  of  the 
day  before  on  her  head,  ready  to  show  me  ihe  way  to 
the  fishing-place.  If  I  could  be  sure  beforehand  that 
these  pages  would  only  be  read  by  persons  actually  oc- 
cupied in  the  making  of  love  —  that  oldest  and  longest- 
established  of  all  branches  of  manufacturing  industry  — 
I  could  go  into  some  very  tender  and  interesting  parti- 
culars on  the  subject  of  my  first  day's  fishing,  under  the 
adorable  auspices  of  Miss  Knapton.  But  €us  I  cannot  hope 
for  a  wholly  sympathetic  audience  —  as  there  may  be 
monks,  misogynists,  political  economists,  and  other  pro- 
fessedly hard-hearted  persons  present  among  those  whom 
I  now  address  —  I  think  it  best  to  keep  to  safe  genera- 
lities, and  to  describe  my  love-making  in  as  few  senten- 
ces as  the  vast,  though  soft,  importance  of  the  subject 
will  allow  me  to  use.  Let  me  confess,  then,  that  1  as- 
sumed the  character  of  a  fastidious  angler,  and  memaged 
to  be  a  week  in  discovering  the  right  place  to  fish  in  — 
always,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  under  Laura's  guidance. 
We  went  up  the  stream  and  down  the  stream  on  one 
side.  We  crossed  the  bridge,  and  went  up  the  stream 
and  down  the  stream  on  the  other.  We  got  into  a  punt, 
and  went  up  the  stream  (with  great  difficulty)  and  down 
the  stream  (with 'great  ease).  We  landed  on  a  little  is- 
land, and  walked  all  round  it,  and  inspected  the  stream 
attentively  from  a  central  point  of  view.  We  found  the 
island  damp,  and  went  back  to  the  bank,  and  up  the 
stream,  and  over  the  bridge,  and  down  the  stream  again; 
and  then,  for  tiie  first  time,  the  sweet  girl  turned  ap- 
pealingly  lo  me,  and  confessed  that  she  had  exhausted 
her  artless  knowledge  of  the  locality.     It  was  exactly  a 
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week  from  the  day  when  I  had  first  followed  her  into 
the  fields  with  my  fishing-rod  over  my  shoulder;  and  I 
had  never  yet  caught  anything  but  Laura^s  hand,  and 
that  not  with  my  hook.  We  sat  down  close  together  on 
the  bank,  entirely  in  consequence  of  our  despair  at  not 
finding  a  good  fishing-place.  I  looked  at  the  brown  eyes, 
and  they  turned  away  observantly  down  the  stream.  I 
followed  them,  and  they  turned  away  inquiringly  up  the 
stream.  Was  this  angel  of  "patience  and  kindness  still 
looking  for  a  fishing-place?  And  was  it  up  the  stream, 
after  all?  No!  —  she  smiled  and  shook  her  head  when 
I  asked  the  question,  and  the  brown  eyes  suddenly  stole 
a  look  at  me.  I  could  hold  out  no  longer.  In  one 
breathless  moment  I  caught  hold  of  both  her  hands  — 
in  one  stammering  sentence  I  asked  her  if  she  would  be 
my  wife. 

She  tried  faintly  to  free  her  hands  —  gave  up  the 
attempt  —  smiled  —  made  an  effort  to  look  grave  — 
gave  that  up,  too  —  sighed  suddenly  —  checked  herself 
suddenly  —  said  nothing.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have 
taken  my  answer  for  granted;  but  the  least  businesslike 
man  that  ever  lived  always  becomes  an  eminently  prac- 
tical character  in  matters  of  love.  I  repeated  my  ques- 
tion. She  looked  away  confusedly;  her  eye  lighted  on  a 
comer  of  her  father's  red-brick  house,  peeping  through  a 
gap  in  the  plantation  already  mentioned;  and  her  blushing 
cheeks  lost  their  colour  instantly.  I  felt  her  hands  grow 
cold;  she  drew  them  resolutely  out  of  mine,  and  rose 
,with  the  tears  in  her  eyes.     Had  I  ofltended  her? 

*'No,"  she  said,  when  I  asked  the  question,  and 
turned  to  me  again,  and  held  out  her  hand  with  such 
frank,  fearless  kindness,  that  I  almost  fell  on  my  knees 
to  thank  her  for  it. 
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Migtt  I  hope  ever  to  hear  her  say  Yes  to  the  ques- 
tion that  I  had  asked  on  the  river-bari? 

She  sighed  bitterly,  and  turned  again  towards  the 
red-brick  house. 

Was  there  any  family  reason  against  her  saying  Yes? 
Anything  that  I  must  not  inquire  into?  Any  opposition 
to  be  dreaded  from  her  father? 

The  moment  I  mentioned  her  father,  she  shrank  away 
from  me,  and  burst  into  a  violent  fit  of  crying. 

"Don^t  speak  of  it  again!"  she  said  in  a  broken  voice. 
"I  mustn^t  —  you  musn't  —  0,  don^t,  don't  say  a  word 
more  about  it!  I'm  not  distressed  with  you  —  it  is  not 
your  fault.  Don't  say  anything  —  leave  me  quiet  for  a 
minute.     I  shall  soon  be  better  if  you  leave  me  quiet." 

She  dried  her  eyes  directly,  with  a  shiver  as  if  it 
was  cold,  and  took  my  arm.  I  led  her  back  to  the 
house-gate;  and  then,  feeling  that  I  could  not  go  in  to 
lunch  as  usual,  after  what  had  happened,  said  I  would 
return  to  the  fishing-place. 

"Shall  I  come  to  dinner  this  evening?"  I  asked,  aa 
I  rang  the  gate-bell  for  her. 

"Oh,  yes  —  yes!  —  do  come,  or  he  — " 

The  mysterious  man-servant  opened  the  door,  and 
we  parted  before  she  could  say  the  next  words. 

I  went  back  to  the  fishing-place  with  a  heavy  heart, 
overcome  by  mournful  thoughts,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life.  It  was  plain  that  she  did  not  dislike  me,,  and 
equally  plain  that  there  was  some  obstacle  connected 
with  her  father,  which  forbade  her  to  listen  to  my  offer 
of  marriage.  From  the  time  when  she  had  accidentally 
looked  towards  the  red-brick  house,  something  in  her 
manner  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  describe,  had 
suggested  to  my  mind  that  this  obstacle  was  not  only 
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something  she  could  not  mention,  but  something  tliat 
she  was  partly  ashamed  of,  partly  a^id  of,  and  partly 
doubtful  about.  What  could  it  be?  How  had  she  first 
known  it?  In  what  way  was  her  father  connected 
with  it? 

In  the  course  of  our  walks  she  had  .told  me  nothing 
about  herself  which  was  not  perfectly  simple  and  un- 
suggestive.  Her  mother  had  died  when  she  was  about 
fourteen  years  old.  While  she  was  growing  up  she 
lived  with  her  father  and  mother  at  Paris,  where  the 
doctor  had  many  Mends  —  for  all  of  whom  she  remem- 
bered feeling  more  or  less  dislike,  without  being  able  to 
tell  why.  They  had  then  come  to  England,  had  lived 
in  lodgings  in  London,  and  had  removed  to  their  present 
abode  after  her  mother's  death,  taking  a  whole  house  to 
themselves,  to  give  the  doctor  full  accommodation  for 
the  carrying  on  of  his  scientific  pursuits.  He  often  had 
occasion  to  go  to  London;  but  never  took  her  with  him* 
The  only  woman  at,  home  now,  besides  herself,  was  an 
elderly  person,  who  acted  as  cook  and  housekeeper,  and 
who  had  been  in  their  service  for  many  years.  It  was 
very  lonely  sometimes  not  having  a  companion  of  her 
own  age  and  sex;  but  she  had  got  tolerably  used  to  bear 
it,  and  to  amuse  herself  with  her  books,  and  music,  and 
flowers.  Thus  far  she  chatted  about  herself  quite  freely; 
but  when  I  tried,  even  in  the  vaguest  manner,  to  lead 
her  into  discussing  the  causes  of  her  strangely-secluded 
life,  she  looked  so  distressed,  and  became  so  suddenly 
silent,  that  I  naturally  refrained  from  saying  another 
word  on  that  topic.  One  conclusion,  however,  I  felt 
tolerably  sure  that  I  had  drawn  correctly  from  what  she 
said:  her  father^s  conduct  towards  her,  though  not  abso- 
lutely blameable  or  grossly  neglectful  on  any  point,  had 
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BtUl  never  been  of  a  nature  to  make  her  ardentlj  fond 
of  him.  He  performed  the  ordinary  parental  duties  ri- 
gidly and  respectably  enough;  but  he  had  apparently  not 
cared  to  win  all  the  filial  love  which  his  daughter  would 
have  bestowed  on  a  more  affectionate  man. 

When,  after  reflecting  on  what  Laura  had  told  me, 
I  began  to  call  to  mind  what  I  had  been  able  to  observe 
for  myself,  I  found  ample  materials  to  excite  my  curio- 
sity in  relation  to  the  doctor,  if  not  my  distrust.  I  have 
already  described  how  I  heard  the  clang  of  the  heavy 
door,  on  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit  to  the  red-brick 
house.  The  next  day,  when  the  doctor  j^ain  took  leave 
of  me  in  the  hall,  I  hit  on  a  plan  for  seeing  the  door  as 
well  as  hearing  it.  I  dawdled  on  my  way  out,  till  I 
heard  the  clang  again;  then  pretended  to  remember  some 
important  message  which  I  had  forgotten  to  give  to  the 
doctor,  and  with  a  look  of  innocent  hurry  ran  upstairs  to 
overtake  him.  The  disguised  workman  ran  after  me  with 
a  shout  of  "stop."  I  was  conveniently  deaf  to  him  — 
reached  the  first  floor  landing  • —  and  arrived  at  a  door 
which  shut  off  the  whole  staircase  higher  up;  an  iron 
door,  as  solid  as  if  it  belonged  to  a  banker's  strong  room, 
and  guarded  millions  of  money.  I  returned  to  the  hall, 
inattentive  to  the  servant's  not  over-civil  remonstrances, 
and,  saying  that  I  would  wait  till  I  saw  the  doctor 
again,  left  the  house.  The  next  day  two  pale-looking 
men,  in  artisan  costume,  came  up  to  the  gate  at  the 
same  time  as  I  did;  each  carrying  a  long  wooden  box 
under  his  arm,  strongly  bound  with  iron.  I  tried  to 
make  them  talk,  while  we  were  waiting  for  admission, 
but  neither  of  them  would  go  beyond  Yes,  or  No;  and 
both  had,  to  my  eye,  some  unmistakeably  sinister  lines 
in  their  faces.     The  next  day  the  housekeeping  cook 
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came  to  the  door  —  a  buxom  old  woman  with,  a  hold 
look,  and  a  ready  smile,  and  something  in  her  manner 
which  suggested  that  she  had  not  begun  life  quite  so 
respectably  as  she  waa  now  ending  it.  She  seemed  to 
be  decidedly  satisfied  with  my  personal  appearance;  talked 
to  me  on  indifferent  matters  with  great  gUbness  and  sa- 
tisfaction, but  suddenly  became  silent  and  diplomatic  the 
moment  I  looked  toward  the  stairs  and  asked  innocently 
if  she  had  to  go  up  and  down  them  often  in  the  course 
of  the  day.  As  for  the  doctor  himself,  he  waa  unap- 
proachable on  the  subject  of  the  mysterious  upper  re- 
gions. If  I  introduced  chemistry  in  general  into  the 
conversation,  he  begged  me  not  to  sp£)il  his  happy  holi- 
day hours  with  his  daughter  and  me,  by  leading  him 
back  to  his  work-a-day  thoughts.  If  I  referred  to  his 
own  experiments  in  particular,  he  always  made  a  joke 
about  being  afraid  of  my  chemical  knowledge,  and  of 
my  wishing  to  anticipate  him  in  his  discoveries.  In 
brief,  after  a  week^s  run  of  the  lower  regions,  the  upper 
part  of  the  red-brick  house,  and  the  actual  nature  of  its 
owner's  occupations  still  remained  impenetrable  mysteries 
to  me,  pry,  ponder,  and  question  as  I  might. 

Thinking  of  this  on  the  river-bank,  in  connection 
with  the  distressing  scene  which  I  had  just  had  with 
Laura,  I  found  that  the  mysterious  obstecle  at  which 
she  had  hinted,  the  mysterious  life  led  by  her  father, 
and  the  mysterious  top  of  the  house  that  had  hitherto 
defied  my  curiosity,  all  three  connected  themselves  in 
my  mind  as  links  of  the  same  chain.  The  obstacle,  being 
what  hindered  my  prospects  of  marrying  Laura,  was  the 
thing  that  most  doubled  me.  If  I  only  found  out  what 
it  was,  and  if  I  made  light  of  it  (which  I  was  resolved 
beforehand  to  do,  let  it  be  what  it  might)  I  should  most 
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probably  end  by  overcoming  her  scruples,  and  takiag 
her  away  from  the  ominous  red-brick  house  in  the 
character  of  my  wife.  But  how  was  I  to  make  the  all- 
important  discovery?  Cudgelling  my  brains  for  an  answer 
to  this  question  I  fell  at  last  into  reasoning  upon  it,  by 
a  process  of  natural  logic,  somethmg  after  this  fashion:  — 
The  mysterious  top  of  the  house  is  connected  with  the 
doctor,  and  the  doctor  is  connected  with  the  obstacle 
which  has  made  wretchedness  between  Laura  and  me. 
If  I  can  only  get  to  the  top  of  the  house,  I  may  get  also 
to  the  root  of  the  obstacle.  It  is  a  dangerous  and  an 
uncertain  experiment;  but,  come  what  may  of  it,  I  will 
try  and  find  out,  if  human  ingenuity  can  compass  the 
rnean^,  what  Dr.  Knapton  really  occupies  himself  with 
on  the  other  side  of  that  iron  door. 

Having  come  to  this  resolution  (and  deriving,  let  me 
add,  parenthetically,  great  consolation  from  it),  the  next 
subject  of  consideration  was  the  best  method  of  gettiug 
safely  into  the  top  regions  of  the  house.  Picking  the 
lock  of  the  iron  door  was  out  of  the  question,  from  the 
exposed  nature  of  the  situation  which  that  mysterious 
iron  barrier  occupied.  My  only  possible  way  to  the 
second  floor,  lay  by  the  back  of  the  house.  I  had  looked 
up  at  it  two  or  three  times,  whilst  walking  in  the  garden 
after  dinner  with  Laura.  What  had  I  brought  away  in 
my  memory  as  the  result  of  that  casual  inspection  of  my 
host's  back  premises?  Several  fragments  of  useful  infoa^ 
mation.  In  the  first  place,  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
vines  I  had  ever  seen,  grew  against  the  back  wall  of  the 
house,  trained  carefully  on  a  strong  trellis-work.  In  the 
second  place,  the  middle  first-floor  back  window  looked 
out  on  a  little  stone  balcony,  built  on  the  top  of  the 
poyoh  over  the  garden  door.     In  the  third  place,  the 
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bock  wii^dowp  of  the  geoond-floor  had  been  open,  on  each 
occasion  when  I  had  seen  them,  most  probably  to  air 
the  hoiU3e,  which  could  not  be  ventilated  from  the  front 
during  the  hot  summer  weather,  in  consequence  of  the 
shut-up  condition  of  all  the  windows  thereabouts.  In 
the  fourth  place,  hard  by  the  coach-^ouse  in  which  Dr. 
Knapton^s  neat  gig  was  put  up,  there  was  a  tool-shed,  ijgi 
which  the  gardener  kept  his  short  pruning-ladder.  In 
tiie  fifth  and  la^t  place,  outside  the  stable  in  which 
Doctor  Knapton^s  blood-mare  lived  in  luxurious  solitude, 
^as  a  dog-kennel  with  a  large  mastiff  chained  to  it  night 
find  day.  If  I  could  only  rid  myself  of  the  dog,  —  a 
gaunt,  half-starved  brute,  made  savage  and  mangy  by 
perpetual  confinement  —  I  did  not  see  any  reason  to 
despair  of  getting  in  undiscovered,  at  one  of  the  second- 
floor  windows,  provided  I  waited  until  a  sufficiently  late 
hour,  and  succeeded  in  scaling  ih.e  garden  wall  at  the 
back  of  the  house. 

life  without  Laura  being  not  worth  having,  I  deter- 
mined to  rifik  the  thing  that  very  night.  Going  back  at 
once  to  the  town  of  Barkingham,  I  provided  myself  with 
a  short  bit  of  rope,  a  little  bull*s-eye  lanthom,  a  small 
screw-driver,  and  a  nice  bit  of  beef  chemically  adapted 
for  the  soothing  of  troublesome  dogs.  I  then  dressed, 
•disposed  of  ihese  things  neatly  in  my  coat-pockets,  and 
went  to  the  doctor's  to  dinner.  In  one  respect.  Fortune 
favoured  my  audacity.  It  was  the  sultriest  day  of  the 
vhole  season  —  surely  they  could  not  think  of  shutting 
up  the  second-floor  back  windows  to-night! 

Laura  was  pale  and  silent.  The  lovely  brown  eyes, 
when  they  looked  at  me,  said  as  plainly  as  iu  words, 
""We  have  been  crying  a  great  deal,  Erank,  since  we 
flaw  you  last."     The  little  white  fingers  gave  mj^  $i 
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significant  squeeze  —  and  that  was  all  the  reference 
that  passed  between  us  to  what  had  happened  in  the 
morning.  She  sat  through  the  dinner  bravely;  but,  when 
the  dessert  came,  left  us  for  the  night,  with  a  few  shy 
hurried  words  about  the  excessive  heat  of  the  weather 
being  too  much  for  her.  I  rose  to  open  the  door,  and 
exchanged  a  last  meaning  look  with  her,  as  she  bowed 
and  went  by  me.  Little  did  I  then  think  that  I  should 
have  to  Hve  upon  nothing  but  the  remembrance  of  that 
look  for  many  weary  days  that  were  yet  to  come. 

The  doctor  was  in  excellent  spirits,  and  almost  op- 
pressively hospitable.  We  sat  sociably  chatting  over  our 
claret  till  past  eight  o'clock.  Then  my  host  turned  to 
his  desk  to  write  a  letter  before  the  post  went  out;  and 
I  strolled  away  to  smoke  a  cigar  in  the  garden. 

Second  floor  back  windows  all  open,  atmosphere  as 
sultry  as  ever,  gardener's  pruning-ladder  quite  safe  in 
the  tool-shed,  savage  mastiff  outside  kennel  crunching 
last  bones  of  supper.  Good.  The  dog  will  not  be  visited 
again  to-night:  I  may  throw  my  medicated  bit  of  beef  at 
once  into  his  kennel.  I  acted  on  the  idea  immediately; 
the  dog  rushed  in  after  the  beef;  I  heard  a  snap,  a 
wheeze,  a  choke,  and  a  groan,  —  and  there  was  the 
mastiff  disposed  of,  inside  the  kennel,  where  nobody 
could  find  out  that  he  was  dea»d  till  the  time  came  for 
feeding  him  the  next  morning. 

I  went  back  to  the  doctor;  we  had  a  social  glass  of 
cold  brandy-and-water  together,  I  lighted  another  cigar, 
and  took  my  leave.  My  host  being  too  respectable  a 
man  not  to  keep  early  country  hours,  I  went  away,  as 
usual,  about  ten.  The  mysterious  man-servant  locked 
the  gate  behind  me.  I  sauntered  on  the  road  back  to 
Barkingham  for  about  five  minutes,  then  struck  off  sharp 
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for  the  plantation,  lighted  my  lanthom  with  the  help  of 
my  cigar  and  a  brimstone  match  of  that  barbarous  period, 
shut  down  the  slide  again,  and  made  for  the  garden 
waU. 

It  was  formidably  high,  and  garnished  horribly  with 
broken  bottles;  but  it  was  also  old,  and  when  I  came  to 
pick  at  the  mortar  with  my  screw-driver,  I  found  it 
reasonably  rotten  with  age  and  damp.  I  removed  four 
bricks  to  make  foot-holes  in  diflPerent  positions  up  the 
wall.  It  was  desperately  hard  and  long  work,  easy  as 
it  may  sound  in  description  —  especially  when  I  had 
to  hold  on  by  the  top  of  the  wall,  with  my  flat  opera 
hat  (as  we  used  to  call  it  in  those  days)  laid,  as  a  guard, 
between  my  hand  and  the  glass,  while  I  cleared  a  way 
through  the  sharp  bottle-ends  for  my  other  hand  and  my 
knees.  This  done,  my  great  difficulty  was  vanquished; 
and  I  had  only  to  drop  luxuriously  into  a  flower-bed  on 
the  other  side  of  the  wall. 

Perfect  stillness  in  the  garden:  no  sign  of  a  light 
anywhere  at  the  back  of  the  house:  first-floor  windows 
all  shut:  second-floor  windows  still  open.  I  fetched  the 
pruning-ladder;  put  it  against  the  side  of  the  porch; 
tied  one  end  of  my  bit  of  rope  to  the  top  round  of  it; 
took  the  oiher  end  in  my  mouth,  and  prepared  to  climb 
to  the  balcony  over  the  porch  by  the  thick  vine  branches 
and  the  trellis-work.  No  man  who  has  had  any  real 
experience  of  life,  can  have  failed  to  observe  how  ama- 
zingly close,  in  critical  situations,  the  grotesque  and  the 
terrible,  the  comic  and  the  serious,  contrive  to  tread  on 
each  otiier's  heels.  At  such  times,  the  last  thing  we 
ought  properly  to  think  of  comes  into  our  heads,  or  the 
least  consistent  event  that  could  possibly  be  expected  to 
happen,  does  actually  occur.     When  I  put  my  life  in 
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danger  on  that  memorable  night,  by  putting  my  foot  on 
the  trellis-work,  I  absolutely  thought  of  the  never-dying 
Lady  Malkinshaw  plunged  in  refreshing  slumber,  and  of 
the  frantic  exclamations  Mr.  Batterbury  would  utter  if  h© 
fiaw  what  her  ladyship's  grandson  was  doing  with  his 
precious  Hfe  and  limbs  at  that  critical  moment.  I  am 
no  hero  —  I  was  fully  aware  of  the  danger  to  which  I 
was  exposing  myself;  and  yet  I  protest  that  I  caught 
myself  laughing  under  my  breath,  with  the  most  out-' 
rageous  inconsistency,  at  the  instant  when  I  began  the 
ascent  of  the  trellis-work. 

I  reached  the  balcony  over  the  porch  in  safety, 
depending  more  upon  the  tough  vine  branches  than  the 
trellis-work,  during  my  ascent.  My  next  employment 
was  to  puU  up  the  pruning-ladder,  as  softly  as  possible, 
by  the  rope  which  I  held  attached  to  it.  This  done,  t 
put  the  ladder  against  the  house  wall,  listened,  measured 
the  distance  to  the  open  second-floor  window  with  my 
eye,  listened  again  —  and,  finding  all  quiet,  began  my 
second  and  last  ascent.  The  ladder  was  comfortably 
long,  and  I  was  comfortably  tall;  my  hand  waa  on  the 
window-sill  —  I  mounted  another  two  rounds  —  and 
my  eyes  were  level  with  the  interior  of  the  room. 

Suppose  any  one  should  be  sleeping  there!  I  listened 
at  the  window  attentively  before  I  ventured  on  teeing 
my  lantern  out  of  my  coat  pocket.  The  night  was  so 
quiet  and  airless,  that  there  was  not  the  faintest  rustle 
among  the  leaves  in  the  garden  beneath  me  to  distract 
my  attention.  I  listened.  The  breathing  of  the  lightest 
of  sleepers  must  have  reached  my  ear,  through  that 
intense  stillness,  if  the  room  had  b^en  a  bedroom,  oand 
the  bed  were  occupied.  I  heard  nothing  but  the  beat  of 
my'  own  heart.     The  minutes  of  suspense  were  passing 
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heavily  —  I  laid  my  other  hand  over  the  window-sill, 
then  a  moment  of  doubt  came  —  donht  whether  I  should 
carry  the  gdventure  any  farther.  I  mastered  my  hesita- 
tion directly  —  it  was  too  late  then  for  second  thoughts. 
''Now  for  it!"  I  whispered  to  myself,  and  got  in  at  the 
window. 

To  wait  listening  again,  in  the  darkness  of  that 
unknown  region  was  more  than  I  had  courage  for.  The 
moment  I  was  down  on  the  floor,  I  pulled  the  lanthorn 
out,  of  my  pocket,  and  raised  the  shade.  So  far,  so 
good  —  I  found  myself  in  a  dirty  lumber  room.  Large 
pans,  some  of  them  cracked,  and  more  of  them  broken; 
empty  boxes  bound  with  iron,  of  the  same  sort  as  those 
I  had  seen  the  workmen  bringing  in  at  the  front  gate; 
old  coal  sacks;  a  packing-case  full  of  coke;  and  a  huge, 
cracked,  mouldy,  blacksmith's  bellows  —  these  were  the 
principal  objects  that  I  observed  in  the  lumber-room. 
The  one  door  leading  out  of  it  was  open,  as  I  had 
expected  it  would  be,  in  order  to  let  the  air  through  the 
back  window  into  the  house.  I  took  off  my  shoes,  and 
stole  into  the  passage.  My  first  impulse,  the  moment  I 
looked  along  it,  was  to  shut  down  my  lanthorn  shade, 
and  listen  again. 

Still  I  heard  nothing;  but  at  the  far  end  of  the 
passage,  I  saw  a  bright  light  pouring  through  the  half- 
opened  door  of  one  of  the  mysterious  front  rooms.  I 
crept  softly  towards  it.  A  decidedly  chemical  smell 
began  to  steal  into  my  nostrils  —  and,  listening  again, 
I  thought  I  heard,  above  me  and  in  some  distant  room, 
a  noise  like  the  low  growl  of  a  large  furnace,  muffled  in 
some  peculiar  manner.  Should  I  retrace  my  steps  in 
that  direction?  'Mo  —  not  till  I  had  seen  something  of 
'^e  room  with  the  bright  light,  outside  of  which  I  was 
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now  standing.  I  bent  forward  softly;  looking  by  little 
and  little  further  and  further  through  the  opening  of  the 
door,  until  my  head  and  shoulders  were  fairly  inside  the 
room,  and  my  eyes  had  convinced  me  that  no  living 
soul,  sleeping  or  waking,  was  in  any  part  of  it  at  that 
particular  moment.  Impelled  by  a  fatal  curiosity,  I 
entered  immediately,  and  began  to  look  about  me  with 
eager  eyes. 

Iron  ladles,  large  pans  full  of  white  sand,  files  with 
white  metal  left  glittering  in  tiieir  teeth,  moulds  of 
plaster  of  Paris,  bags  containing  the  same  material  in 
powder,  a  powerful  machine  witii  the  name  and  use  of 
which  I  was.  theoretically  not  unacquainted,  white  metal 
in  a  partially-fused  state,  bottles  of  aquafortis,  dies  scat- 
tered over  a  dresser,  crucibles,  sandpaper,  bars  of  metal, 
and  edged  tools  in  plenty,  of  the  strangest  construction, 
I  was  not  at  all  a  particular  man,  as  the  reader  knows 
by  this  time;  but  when. I  looked  at  these  objects,  and 
thought  of  Laura,  I  could  not  for  the  life  of  me  help 
shuddering.  There  was  not  the  least  doubt  about  it, 
even  after  the  little  I  had  seen:  the  important  chemical 
pursuits  to  which  Doctor  Knapton  was  devoting  himself, 
meant,  in  plain  English  and  in  one  word  —  Coining, 

Did  Laura  know  what  I  knew  now,  or  did  she  only 
suspect  it?  Whichever  way  I  answered  that  question  in 
my  own  mind,  I  could  be  no  longer  at  any  loss  for  an 
explanation  of  her  behaviour  in  the  meadow  by  the 
stream,  or  of  that  unnaturally  gloomy,  downcast  look 
which  overspread  her  face  when  her  father's  pursuits 
were  the  subject  of  conversation.  Did  I  falter  in  my 
resolution  to  marry  her,  now  that  I  had  discovered  what 
the  obstacle  was  which  had  Aiade  mystery  and  wretched- 
ness between  us?     Certainly  not.     I  was  above  all  pre- 
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judices.  I  was  the  least  particular  of  mankind.  I  had 
no  family  affection  in  my  way  —  and,  greatest  fact  of 
all,  I  wad  in  love.  Under  those  circumstances  what 
Bogue  of  any  spirit  would  have  faltered?  After  the  first 
shock  of  the  discovery  was  over,  my  resolution  to  be 
Laura's  husband  was  settled  more  firmly  than  ever. 

There  was  a  little  round  table  in  a  comer  of  the 
room  farthest  firom  the  door,  which  I  had  not  yet 
examined.  A  feverish  longing  to  look  at  everything 
within  my  reach  —  to  penetrate  to  the  innermost  re* 
cesses  of  the  labyrinth  in  which  I  had  involved  myself 
—  consumed  me.  I  went  to  the  table,  and  saw  upon  it, 
ranged  symmetrically  side  by  side,  four  objects  which 
looked  like  thick  rulers  wrapped  up  in  silver  paper.  I 
opened  the  paper  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  rulers,  and 
found  that  it  was  composed  of  half-crowns. 

I  had  closed  the  paper  again;  and,  was  just  raising 
my  head  from  the  table  over  which  it  had  been  bent, 
when  my  right  cheek  came  in  contact  with  something 
hard  and  cold.  I  started  back  —  looked  up  —  and 
confronted  Doctor  Knapton,  holding  a  pistol  at  my  right 
temple. 

He^  too,  had  his  shoes  off;  he,  too,  had  come  in  with- 
out making  the  least  noise.  He  cocked  the  pistol  with- 
out saying  a  word.  I  felt  that  I  was  probably  standing 
face  to  face  with  death,  and  I  too  said  not  a  word.  We 
two  Rogues  looked  each  other  steadily  and  silently  in 
the  face  —  he,  the  mighty  and  prosperous  villain,  with 
my  life  in  his  hands:  I,  the  abject  and  poor  scamp,  wait- 
ing his  mercy. 

It  must  have  been  some  minutes  after  I  heard  the 
click  of  the  cocked  pistol  before  he  spoke. 

"How  did  you  get  here?"  he  asked. 
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The  qtiiet  commonplace  terms  in  which  he  pnt  his 
question,  and  the  perfect  composure  and  politeness  of  his 
manner,  reminded  me  a  little  of  Gentleman  Jones.  But 
the  doctor  was  much  the  more  respectahle-looking  man 
of  the  two;  his  baldness  was  more  intellectual  and  bene- 
volent; there  was  a  delicacy  and  propriety  in  the  pulpi- 
ness of  his  fat  white  chin,  a  bland  bagginess  in  his  un- 
whiskered  cheeks,  a  reverent  roughness  about  his  eye- 
brows and  fulness  in  his  lower  eyelids,  which  raised  him 
far  higher,  physiognomically  speaking,  in  the  social  scale, 
than  my  old  prison  acquaintance.  Put  a  shovel-hat  on 
Gentleman  Jones,  and  the  effect  would  only  have  been 
eccentric;  put  the  same  covering  on  the  head  of  Doctor 
Knapton,  and  the  effect  would  have  been  strictly  epis- 
copal. 

"How  did  you  get  here?**  he  repeated,  still  without 
showing  the  least  irritation. 

I  told  him  how  I  had  got  in  at  the  secbnd-floor 
window,  without  concealing  a  word  of  the  truth.  The 
gravity  of  the  situation,  and  the  sharpness  of  the  doctor's 
intellects,  as  expressed  in  his  eyes,  made  anything  like 
a  suppression  of  facts  on  my  part  a  desperately  dangerous 
experiment. 

"You  wanted  to  see  what  I  was  about  up  here,  did 
you?"  said  he,  when  I  had  ended  my  confession.  "Do 
you  know?" 

The  pistol  barrel  touched  my  cheek  as  he  said  the 
last  words.  I  thought  of  all  the  suspicious  objects  scat- 
tered about  the  room,-  of  the  probability  that  he  was 
only  putting  the  question  to  try  my  courage,  of  the  very 
likely  chance  that  he  would  shoot  me  forthwith,  if  I  be- 
gan to  prevaricate.  I  thought  of  these  things,  and 
boldly  answered: 
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''Yes,  I  do  know." 

He  looked  at  me  Reflectively;  then  said,  in  low, 
thoughlful  tones,  speaking,  not  to  me,  but  entirely  to 
himself: 

"Suppose  I  shoot  him?" 

I  saw  in  his  eye,  that  if  I  flinched,  he  would  draw 
the  trigger. 

"Suppose  you  trust  me?"  said  I,  without  moving  a 
muscle. 

"I  trusted  you,  as  an  honest  man,  down  stairs,  smd 
I  And  you  Ifke  a  thief,  up  here,*'  returned  the  doctor, 
with  a  self-satisfied  smile  at  the  neatness  of  his  own 
retort.  "No,"  he  continued,  relapsing  into  soliloquy: 
"There  is  risk  every  way;  but  the  least  risk  perhaps  is 
to  shoot  him." 

"Wrong,"  said  I.  "There  are  relations  of  mine  who 
have  a  pecuniary  interest  in  my  life.  I  am  ttie  main 
condition  of  a  contingent  reversion  in  their  favour.  If 
I  am  missed,  I  shall  be  enquired  after."  I  have  wondered 
since  at  my  own  coolness  in  the  face  of  the  doctor's 
pistol;  but  my  life  depended  on  my  keeping  my  self- 
possession,  and  the  desperate  nature  of  ihe  situation  lent 
me  a  desperate  courage. 

"How  do  I  know  you  are  speaking  the  truth?" 
scdd  he. 

"Have  I  not  spoken  the  truth,  hitherto?" 

Those  words  made  him  hesitate.  He  lowered  Ihe 
pistol  slowly  to  his  side.     I  began  to  breathe  freely. 

"Trust  me,"  I  repeated.  "If  you  don't  believe  I 
would  hold  my  tongue  about  what  I  have  seen  here,  for 
your  sake,  you  may  be  certain  that  I  would  for  — *' 

"Eor  my  daughter's,"  he  interposed,  with  a  sarcastic 
smile. 
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I  bowed  with  all  imaginable  cordiality.  The  doctor 
waved  his  pistol  in  the  air  contemptuously. 

"There  are  two  ways  of  making  you  hold  your 
tongue,"  he  said.  "The  first  is  making  a  dead  body  of 
you;  the  second  is  making  a  felon  of  you.  On  con- 
sideration, after  what  you  have  said,  the  risk  in  either 
case  seems  about  equal.  I  am  naturally  a  humane  man; 
your  family  have  done  me  no  injury;  I  will  not  be  the 
cause  of  their  losing  money;  I  won't  take  your  life,  FU 
have  your  character.  We  are  all  felons  on  this  floor  of 
the  house.  You  have  come  among  us  —  you  shall  be 
one  of  us.     Eing  that  bell." 

He  pointed  with  the  pistol  to  a  bell-handle  behind 
me.  I  pulled  it  in  silence.  Felon!  The  word  has  an 
ugly  sound  —  a  very  ugly  sound.  But,  considering  how 
near  the  black  curtain  had  been  to  falling  over  the  ad- 
venturous drama  of  my  life,  had  I  any  right  to  complain 
of  the  prolongation  of  the  scene,  however  darkly  it  might 
look  at  first?  Besides,  some  of  the  best  feelings  of  our 
common  nature  (putting  out  of  all  question  the  value 
which  men  so  unaccountably  persist  in  setting  on  their 
own  lives),  impelled  me,  of  necessity,  to  choose  the  alter- 
native of  felonious  existence  in  preference  to  that  of 
respectable  death.  Lov^  and  Honour  bade  me  live  to 
marry  Laura;  and  a  sense  of  family  duty  made  me  shrink 
from  occasioning  a  loss  of  three  thousand  pounds  to  my 
affectionate  sister.  Perish  the  far-fetched  scruples  which 
would  break  the  heart  of  one  lovely  woman,  and  scatter 
to  the  winds  the  pin-money  of  another! 

"K  you  utter  one  word  in  contradiction  of  anything 
I  say  when  my  workmen  come  into  the  room,"  said  the 
doctor,  uncocking  his  pistol  as  soon  as  I  had  rung  the 
bell,   "I  shall  change  my  mind  about  leaving  your  life 
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and  taking  your  character.     Eemember  that;  and  keep  a. 
guard  on  your  tongue." 

The  door  opened,  and  four  men  entered.  One  was 
an  old  man  whom  I  had  not  seen  before;  in  the  other 
three  I  recognised  the  workmanlike  footman,  and  the 
two  sinister  artisans  whom  I  had  met  at  the  house-gate. 
They  all  started,  guiltily  enough,  at  seeing  me. 

"Let  me  introduce  yoi;,"  said  the  doctor,  taking  me 
by  the  arm.  "Old  File  and  Young  File  —  Mill,  and 
Screw  —  Mr.  Frank  Softly.  We  have  nicknames  in 
this  workshop,  Mr.  Softly,  derived  humourously  from  our 
professional  tools  and  machinery.  When  you  have  been 
here  long  enough,  you  will  get  a  nickname,  too.  Gen- 
tlemen," he  continued,  turning  to  the  workmen,  "this  is 
a  new  recruit,  with  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  which  will 
be  useful  to  us.  He  is  perfectly  well  aware  that  the 
nature  of  our  vocation  makes  us  suspicious  of  all  new- 
comers, and  he,  therefore,  desires  to  give  you  practical 
proof  that  he  is  to  be  depended  on,  by  making  half-a- 
crown  immediately,  and  sending  the  name  up,  along  with 
our  handiwork,  directed  in  his  own  handwriting  to  our 
estimable  correspondents  in  London.  When  you  have 
all  seen  him  do  this  of  his  own  free  will,  and  thereby 
put  his  own  life  as  completely  within  the  power  of  the 
law,  as  we  have  pui  ours,  you  will  know  that  he  is 
really  one  of  us,  and  will  be  under  no  apprehensions  for 
the  future.  Take  great  pains  with  him,  and  as  soon  as 
he  turns  out  a  tolerably  neat  article,  from  the  simple 
flatted  plates,  under  your  inspection,  let  me  know.  I 
shall  take  a  few  hours*  repose  on  my  camp-bed  in  the 
study,  and  shall  be  found  there  whenever  you  want  me." 

He  nodded  to  us  all  round  in  the  most  friendly 
manner,  and  left  the  room.     I  looked  with  considerable 
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secret  distrust  at  the  four  geutlemen  who  weace  to  inr 
struct  me  in  the  art  of  making  false  coin.  Young  File 
was  the  workmanlike  footman;  Old  Pile  was  his  father; 
Mill  and  Screw  were  the  two  sinister  artisans.  The 
man  of  the  company  whose  looks  I  liked  least,  was 
Screw.  He  had  wicked  little  twinkling  eyies  —  and 
they  followed  me  about  treacherously  whenever  I  moved. 
"You  and  I,  Screw,  are  likely  to  quarrel,"  I  thought  to 
myself,  as  I  tried  vainly  to  stare  him  out  of  coun- 
tenance. 

I  entered  on  my  new  and  felonious  functions  forth- 
with. Eesistanoe  was  useless,  and  calling  for  help  would 
have  been  sheer  insanity.  It  was  midnight;  and,  evea 
supposing  the  windows  had  not  been  barred,  the  house 
was  a  mile  from  any  human  habitation.  Accordingly,  I 
abandoned  myself  to  fate  with  my  usual  magnanimity- 
Only  let  me  end  in  winning  Laura,  and  I  am  resigned 
to  the  loss  of  whatever  small  slureds  and  patches  of 
character  still  hang  about  me  —  su(^  was  my  philo- 
sophy, I  wish  I  could  have  taken  higher  moral  ground 
with  equally  consoling  results  to  my  own  feelings. 

The  same  regard  for  the  well-being  of  society  which 
led  me  to  abstain  firom  enterujg  into  particulars  on  the 
subject  of  Old  Master-making,  when  I  was  apprenticed 
to  Mr.  Ishmael  Pickup,  now  commands  me  to  be  equally 
discreet  on  the  kindied  subject  of  Half-Crown-making, 
under  the  auspices  of  Old  File,  Young  File,  Mill,  and 
Screw.  Let  me  merely  record  that  I  was  a  kind  of 
machine  in  the  hands  of  these  four  skilled  workmen.  I 
moved  from  room  to  room,  and  from  process  to  process, 
the  creature  of  their  directing  eyes  and  guiding  hands. 
I  cut  myself,  I  burnt  myself,  I  got  speechless  from 
fatigue,  and  giddy  from  want  of  sleep.     In  short,  the 
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fiun  of  the  new  day  was  high  in  the  heavens  before  it 
was  necessary  to  disturb  Doctor  Knapton.  It  had  ab' 
solutely  taken  me  abnoet  as  long  to  manufacture  a  half- 
a  crown  feloniously  as  it  takes  a  respectable  man  to 
make  it  honestly.  This  is  saying  a  great  deal:  but  it  is 
literally  true  for  all  that. 

Looking  quite  fresh  and  rosy  after  his  night's  sleep, 
the  doctor  inspected  my  coin  with  the  air  of  a  school- 
master examiuing  a  little  boy's  exercise;  then  handed  it 
to  Old  File  to  put  the  finishing  touches  and  correct  the 
mistakes.  It  was  afterwards  returned  to  me.  My  own 
hand  placed  it  in  one  of  the  rouleaux  of  false  half- 
crowns;  and  my  own  hand  also  directed  the  spurious 
coin,  when  it  had  been  safely  packed  up,  to  a  certain 
London  dealer  who  was  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  it  by 
the  next  nighfs  mail.  That  done,  my  initiation  was  so 
far  complete. 

"I  have  sent  for  your  luggage,  and  paid  your  bill  at 
the  inn,'*  said  the  doctor;  "of  course  in  your  name.  You 
are  now  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  that  I  could  not  extend 
to  you  before.  A  room  up-stairs  has  been  prepared  for 
you.  You  are  not  exactly  in  a  state  of  coi^nement; 
but,  until  your  studies  are  completed,  I  think  you  had 
better  not  interrupt  them  by  going  ont." 

"A  prisoner!"     I  exclaimed  aghast. 

"Prisoner  is  a  hard  word,"  answered  the  doctor. 
"Let  us  say,  a  guest  under  surveiHance." 

"Do  you  seriously  mean  that  you  intend  to  keep  me 
shut  up  in  this  part  of  the  house,  at  your  will  and  plea- 
sure?" I  enquired,  my  heart  sinking  lower  and  lower 
at  every  word  I  spoke. 

"It  is  very  spacious  and  airy,"  said  the  doctor;  "as 
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for  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  you  would  find  no  com- 
pany there,  so  you  can't  want  to  go  to  it." 

"No  company!"     I  repeated  faintly. 

"No.  My  daughter  went  away  this  morning  for 
change  of  air  and  scene,  accompanied  by  my  house- 
keeper. You  look  astonished,  my  dear  sir  —  let  me 
frankly  explain  myself.  While  you  were  the  respectable 
son  of  Doctor  Softly,  and  grandson  of  Lady  Malkinshaw, 
I  was"  ready  enough  to  let  my  daughter  associate  with 
you,  and  should  not  have  objected  if  you  had  married 
her  off  my  hands  into  a  highly-connected  family.  Now, 
however,  when  you  are  nothing  but  one  of  the  workmen 
in  my  manufactory  of  money,  your  social  position  is 
seriously  altered  for  the  worse;  and,  as  I  could  not  pos- 
sibly think  of  you  for  a  son-in-law,  I  have  considered  it 
best  to  prevent  all  chance  of  your  communicating  with 
Laura  again,  by  sending  her  away  from  this  house  while 
you  are  in  it.  You  will  be  in  it  until  I  have  com- 
pleted certain  business  arrangements  now  in  a  forward 
state  of  progress  —  after  that,  you  may  go  away  if  you 
please.  Pray  remember  that  you  have  to  thank  yourself 
for  the  position  you  now  stand  in;  and  do  me  the  justice 
to  admit  that  my  conduct  towards  you  is  remarkably 
straightforward,  and  perfectly  natural  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances." 

These  words  fairly  overwhelmed  me.  I  did  not  even 
make  an  attempt  tor  answer  them.  The  hard  trials  to 
my  courage,  endurance,  and  physical  strength,  through 
which  I  had  passed  within  the  last  twelve  hours,  had 
completely  exhausted  all  my  powe^  of  resistance.  I 
went  away  speechless  to  my  own  room;  and  when  I 
found  myself  alone  there,  burst  out  crying.  Childish, 
was  it  not? 
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When  I  had  been  rested  and  strengthened  by  a  few 
hours'  sleep,  I  found  myself  able  to  confront  the  future 
with  tolerable  calmness.  What  would  it  be  best  for  me 
to  do?  Ought  I  to  attempt  to  make  my  escape?  I  did 
not  despair  of  succeeding;  but  when  I  began  to  think  of 
the  consequences  of  success,  I  hesitated.  My  chief  object 
now,  was,  not  so  much  to  secure  my  own  freedom,  as  to 
find  out  where  Laura  was.  I  had  never  been  so  deeply 
and  desperately  in  love  with  her  as  I  was  now  when  I 
knew  she  was  separated  from  me.  Suppose  I  succeeded 
in  escaping  from  the  clutches  of  Doctor  Knapton  — • 
might  I  not  be  casting  myself  uselessly ,  on  the  world, 
without  a  chance  of  finding  a  single  clue  to  trace  her 
by?  Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  I  remained  for 
the  present  in  the  red-brick  house  ^-  should  I  not  by 
that  course  of  conduct  be  putting  myself  in  the  best 
position  for  making  discoveries?  In  the  first  place,  there 
was  the  chance  that  Laura  might  find  some  secret  means 
of  communicating  with  me  if  I  remained  where  I  was. 
In  the  second  place,  the  doctor  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  occasion  to  write  to  his  daughter,  or  would  be 
likely  to  receive  letters  from  her;  and,  if  I  quieted  all 
suspicion  on  my  account  by  docile  behaviour,  and  kept 
my  eyes  sharply  on  the  look-out,  I  might  find  oppor- 
tunities of  surprising  the  secrets  of  his  writing-desk. 
I  felt  that  I  need  be  under  no  restraints  of  honour  with 
a  man  who  was  keeping  me  a  prisoner,  and  who  had 
made  an  accomplice  of  me  by  threatening  my  life. 
Accordingly,  while  resolving  to  show  outwardly  an 
amiable  submission  to  my  fate,  I  determined  at  the  same 
time  to  keep  secretly  on  the  watch,  and  to  take  the  very 
first  chance  of  outwitting  Doctor  Knapton  that  might 
happen  to  present  itself.  When  we  next  met,  I  was  per- 
^ovels  and  Tales,  U  16 
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feotly  civil  to  him;  and  he  congratolated  me  poliiety  on 
Hie  improyement  for  the  better  in  my  mstnnerB  aild  ap« 
pearance. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

My  first  few  days*  experience  in  my  new  position 
satisfied  me  that  Doctor  Knapton  preserved  himself  from 
betrayal  by  a  system  of  surveillance  worthy  of  the  very 
worst  days  of  the  Holy  Inquisition  itself.  No  man  of  us 
ever  knew  that  he  was  not  being  overlooked  at  home, 
or  followed  when  he  went  out,  by  another  man.  Peep- 
holes were  pierced  in  the  wall  of  each  room,  and  we 
were  never  certain,  while  at  work,  whose  eye  was  ob- 
serving, or  whose  ear  was  listening  in  secret.  Though 
we  all  lived  together,  we  were  probably  the  least  united 
body  of  men  ever  assembled  under  one  roof.  By  way  of 
effectually  keeping  up  the  want  of  union  between  us, 
we  were  not  all  trusted  alike.  I  soon  discovered  that 
Old  File  and  Young  File  were  much  further  advanced  in 
the  doctor's  confidence  than  Mill,  Screw,  or  myself. 
There  was  a  locked-up  room,  and  a  continually-closed 
door  shutting  off  a  back  staircase,  of  both  of  which  Old 
File  and  Young  File  possessed  keys  that  were  never  so 
much  as  trusted  in  the  possession  of  the  rest  of  us. 
There  was  also  a  trapdoor  in  the  floor  of  the  principal 
work-room,  the  use  of  which  was  known  to  nobody  but 
the  doctor  and  his  two  privileged  men.  If  we  had  not 
been  all  nearly  on  an  equality  in  the  matter  of  wages, 
these  distinctions  would  have  made  bad  blood  among  us. 
As  it  was,  nobody  having  reason  to  complain  of  unjustly- 
diminished  wages,  nobody  cared  about  any  preferences 
in  which  profit  was  not  involved. 
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The  dooioir  must  have  gaiaed  a  great  deal  of  nuxaey 
by  his  skill  aa  a  coiner.  His  profits  in  business  could 
never  have  averaged  less  than  five  hundred  per  cent.; 
and,  to  do  him  justice,  he  was  really  a  generous  as  well 
as  a  rich  master.  Even  I,  as  a  new  hand,  was,  in  fair 
proportion,  as  well  paid  by  the  week  as  the  rest.  We, 
of  course,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  passing  of  false 
money  —  we  only  manufactured  it  (sometimes  at  the 
rate  of  four  hundred  pounds*  worth  in  a  week);  and  left 
its  circulation  to  be  managed  by  our  customers  in  London  * 
and  the  lai^e  towns.  Whatever  we  paid  for  in  Barkingham 
was  paid  for  in  the  genuine  Mint  coinagOt  I  used  often 
to  compare  my  own  true  guineas,  half-crowns  and  shil- 
lings with  our  imitations  under  the  doctor's  supervision, 
and  was  always  amazed  at  the  resemblance.  Our 
scientific  chief  had  discovered  a  process  something  like 
what  is  called  electrotyping  now-a-days,  as  I  imagine* 
He  was  very  proud  of  this;  but  he  was  prouder  still  of 
the  ring  of  his  metal,  and  with  reason:  it  must  have 
been  a  nice  ear  indeed  that  could  discover  the  false 
tones  in  the  doctor's  coinage. 

If  I  had  been  the  most  scrupulous  msui  in  the  world, 
I  must  still  have  received  my  wages,  for  the  very  ne- 
cessary purpose  of  not  appearing  to  distinguish  myself 
invidiously  from  my  fellow-workmen.  Upon  the  whole, 
I  got  on  well  with  them.  Old  File  and  I  struck  up  quite 
a  friendship.  Young  File  and  Mill  worked  harmoniously 
with  me;  but  Screw  and  I  (as  I  had  foreboded)  quar- 
relled. This  last  man  was  not  on  good  terms  with  his 
fellows,  and  had  less  of  the  doctor's  confidence  than  any 
of  the  rest  of  us.  Naturally  not  of  a  sweet  temper,  his 
isolated  position  in  the  house  had  soured  him,  and  he 
rashly  attempted  to  vent  his  ill-humour  on  me,  as  a 
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new-comer.  For  some  days  I  bore  with  him  patiently; 
but  at  last  he  got  the  better  of  my  powers  of  endurance ; 
and  I  gave  him  a  lesson  in  manners,  one  day,  on  the 
educational  system  of  Gentleman  Jones.  He  did  not 
return  the  blow,  or  complain  to  the  doctor;  he  only 
looked  at  me  wickedly,  and  said:  "1*11  be  even  with 
you  for  that,  some  of  these  days."  I  soon  forgot  the 
words  and  the  look. 

With  Old  File,  as  I  have  said,  I  became  quite 
friendly. .  Excepting  the  secrets  of  our  prison-house,  he 
was  ready  enough  to  talk  on  subjects  about  which  I  was 
curious.  He  had  known  the  doctor  as  a  young  man, 
and  was  perfectly  familiar  with  all  the  events  of  his 
career.  From  various  conversations,  at  odds  and  ends  of 
spare  time,  I  discovered  that  our  employer  had  begun 
life  as  a  footman  in  a  gentleman's  family;  that  his  young 
mistress  had  eloped  with  him,  taking  away  with  her 
every  article  of  value  that  was  her  own  personal  pro- 
perty, in  the  shape  of  jewellery  and  dresses;  that  they 
had  lived  upon  the  sale  of  these  things  for  some  time; 
and  that  the  husband,  when  the  wife's  means  were  ex- 
hausted, had  turned  strolling-player  for  a  year  or  two. 
Abandoning  that  pursuit,  he  had  next  turned  quack- 
doctor,  first  in  a  resident,  then  in  a  vagabond  capacity 
—  taking  a  medical  degree  of  his  own  conferring,  and 
holding  to  it  as  a  good  travelling  title  for.  the  rest  of  his 
life.  From  the  selling  of  quack  medicines  he  had  pro- 
ceeded to  the  adulterating  of  foreign  wines,  varied  by 
lucrative  evening  occupation  in  the  Paris  gambling- 
houses.  On  returning  to  his  native  lan^d,  he  still  con- 
tinued to  turn  his  chemical  knowledge  to  account,  by 
giving  his  services  to  that  particular  branch  of  our  com- 
mercial  industry   which  is   coarsely   described   as   the 
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adulteration  of  commodities;  and  from  this  he  had  gra^ 
dually  risen  to  the  more  refined  pursuit  of  adulterating 
gold  and  silver  —  or,  to  use  the  common  phrase  again, 
making  bad  money.  According  to  Old  File's  account^ 
though  he  had  never  actually  ill-used  his  wife,  he  had 
never  lived  on  kind  terms  with  her:  the  main  cause  of 
the  estrangement  between  them  being  a  suspicion  on 
the  doctor's  part  that  Mrs.  Knapton  had  kept  some  of 
her  possessions  in  jewellery  concealed  from  him,  from 
the  day  of  their  marriage  to  the  hour  of  her  death. 
"Whether  this  suspicion  was  well  founded  or  not,  and 
whether  it  had  been  transferred  to  the  daughter  after 
her  mother's  death,  was  more  than  my  informant  could 
tell.  He  seemed,  to  my  astonishment  and  vexation,  to 
know  little  or  nothing  about  Laura^s  relations  with  her 
father.  That  she  must  long  since  have  discovered  him 
to  be  not  quite  so  respectable  a  man  as  he  looked,  and 
that  she  might  shrewdly  suspect  what  was  going  on  in 
the  house  at  the  present  time,  were,  in  Old  File's 
opinion,  matters  of  certainty;  but  that  she  knew  any- 
thing positively  on  the  subject  of  her  father's  actual 
occupations,  he  seemed  to  doubt.  The  doctor  was  not 
the  sort  of  man  to  give  his  daughter,  or  any  other  woman, 
the  slightest  chance  of  ever  surprising  his  secrets. 

These  particulars  I  gleaned  during  a  month  of  ser- 
vitude and  imprisonment  in  the  fatal  red-brick  house. 
During  all  that  time  not  the  slightest  intimation  reached 
me  of  Laura's  whereabouts.  Had  she  forgotten  me? 
I  could  not  believe  it.  Unless  the  dear  brown  eyes 
were  the  falsest  hypocrites  in  the  world,  it  was  im- 
possible that  she  should  have  forgotten  me.  Was  she 
watched?  "Were  all  means  of  communicating  with  me, 
even  in  secret,   carefully  removed  from  her?    I  looked 
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oftener  a^d  oftener  infx>  the  doctor'a  stody^  as  those 
questions  occurred  to  me;  but  he  never  quitted  it  without 
locking  the  writing-desk  first  —  he  never  left  any 
papers  scattered  on  the  table,  and  he  was  nev^r  absenj; 
from  the  room  at  any  special  times  and  seasons  that 
could  be  previously  calculated  upon.  I  began  to  despair, 
and  to  feel  in  my  lonely  moments  a  yearning  to  renew 
liiat  childish  experiment  of  crying,  which  I  have  already 
adverted  to,  in  the  way  of  confession.  Moralists  will  be 
glad  to  hear  that  I  really  suifered  acute  mental  misery 
at  this  time  of  my  life.  My  state  of  depression  would 
have  gratified  tiiie  most  exacting  of  Methodists;  and  my 
penitent  face  would  have  made  my  fortune  if  I  comld 
only  have  been  exhibited  by  a  refbrmatory  associatioa 
on  the  platform  of  Exeter  Hall. 

How  much  longer  was  this  to  last?  Whither  shodld 
I  turn  my  steps  when  I  regained  my  freedom?  In  what 
direction  throughout  all  England  should  I  begin  seeking 
for  Laura?  Sleeping  and  waking  —  working  and  idling  — 
tiiose  were  now  my  constant  thoughts.  I  did  my  best  to 
prepaa:e  myself  for  every  emergency  that  could  happen; 
I  tried  to  arm  myself  bef(»^hand  against  every  possible 
accident  that  could  befal  me>  While  I  was  still  hard 
at  work  sharpening  my  faculties  and  disciplining  my 
energies  in  this  way,  events  occurred  in  the  red- brick 
house  which  I  had  never  anticipated;  and  an  accident 
befei  ike  doctor,  on  the  possibility  of  which  I  had  not 
dared  to  calculate,  even  in  my  most  hopeful  moments. 

One  monung  I  was  engaged  in  the  principal  work- 
room with  my  employer.  We  were  alone.  Old  Eile 
and  his  son  were  occupied  in  the  garrets.  Screw  had 
been  sent  to  Barkingham,  accompanied,  on  the  usual 
precautionary  plan,  by  Mill.   They  had  been  gone  nearly 
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im  hour  wken  the  doctor  sent  me  into  the  next  room  to 
moisten  and  knead  np  some  plaster  of  Farifi.  While  I 
was  engt^ed  in  this  occupation,  I  suddenly  heard  strangle 
voices  in  the  large  work-room.  My  curiosity  was  in- 
stantly excited.  I  went  to  the  peep-hole  in  the  walJ^ 
and  looked  through  it. 

I  saw  first  my  old  enemy  Screw,  witti  his  villanou? 
face  much  paler  than  usual;  next,  two  respectably- 
dressed  strangers,  whom  he  appeared  to  have  brought 
into  the  room;  and  next  to  them  Young  File,  addressing 
liicQself  to  Ihe  doctor. 

'*I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  my  friend,  the  work- 
man-dike footoan;  "hut  before  these  genifclemen  say  any- 
thing for  themselves,  I  wish  to  explain,  as  they  seem 
strangers  to  you,  that  I  only  let  them  in  after  I  hfld 
heard  them  give  the  pass-word.  My  instructions  are  to 
let  anybody  in  on  our  side  of  the  door  if  they  can  give 
the  pass-word.  ITo  offence,  sir,  but  I  waot  it  to  be 
understood  that  I  have  done  my  duty." 

"Quite  right,  my  man,**  said  the  doctor,  in  his 
blandest  manner.     "You  may  go  back  to  your  w6rk." 

Young  File  left  the  room,  with  a  scrutinising  look 
for  the  two  strangers,  and  a  suspicious  frown  for  Screw. 

"Allow  us  to  introduce  ourselves,"  began  the  elder 
of  the  two  stroQgers. 

"Pardon  me  for  a  moment,^*  interposed  the  doctor. 
"Where  is  Mill?"  he  added,  turning  to  Screw. 

"Doing  our  errands  at  Barkingham,"  answered  Screw, 
turning  paler  than  ever. 

"We  happened  to  meet  your  two  men,  and  to  ask 
ti»m  the  way  to  your  house,"  said  the  siranger  who  had 
just  spoken.  "This  man,  with  a  caution  that  does  him 
infinite  credit,  required  to  know  our  business  before  he 
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told  us.  "We  managed  to  introduce  the  pass-word  — 
Happy-go-lucky  —  into  our  answer.  This  of  course 
quieted  suspicion;  and  he,  at  our  request,  guided  us 
here,  leaving  his  fellow-workman,  as  he  has  just  told 
you,  to  do  all  errands  at  Barkingham." 

"While  these  words  were  being  spoken,  I  saw  Screw's 
eyes  wandering  discontenledly  and  amazedly  round  the 
room.  He  had  left  me  in  it  with  the  doctor  before  he 
went  out:  was  he  disappointed  at  not  finding  me  in  it 
on  his  return? 

"While  this  thought  was  passing  through  my  mind, 
the  stranger  resumed  his  explanations. 

""We  are  here,"  he  said,  "as  agents  appointed  to  trans- 
act private  business,  out  of  London,  for  Mr.  Manasseh, 
with  whom  you  have  dealings,  I  think?" 

"Certainly,"  said  the  doctor,  with  a  smile. 

"And  who  owes  you  a  little  account,  which  we  are 
appointed  to  settle." 

"Just  so!"  remarked  the  doctor,  pleasantly  rubbing 
his  hands  one  over  the  other.  "My  good  friend,  Mr. 
Manasseh,  does  not  like  to  trust  the  post,  I  suppose? 
Yery  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance,  gentlemen.  Have 
you  got  the  little  memorandum  about  you?" 

"Yes;  but  we  think  there  is  a  slight  inaccuracy  in  it. 
Have  you  any  objection  to  let  us  refer  to  your  ledger?" 

"Not  the  least  in  the  world.  Screw,  go  down  into 
my  private  laboratory,  open  the  table-drawer  nearest  the 
window,  and  bring  up  a  locked  book,  with  a  parchment 
cover,  which  you  will  find  in  it." 

As  Screw  obeyed,  I  saw  a  look  pass  between  him. 
and  the  two  strangers  which  made  me  begin  to  feel  a 
little  uneasy.     I  thought  the  doctor  noticed  it  too;  bat 
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lie  preserved  his  ooxuitenance,  as  usual,  in  a  state  of  .the 
most  unruffled  composure. 

"What  a  time  that  fellow  is  gone!"  he  exclaimed, 
gaily.  "Perhaps  I  had  better  go  and  get  the  book 
myself" 

The  two  strangers  had  been  gradually  lessening  the 
distance  between  ttie  doctor  aod  themselves,  ever  since 
Screw  had  left  the  room.  The  last  words  were  barely 
out  of  his  mouth,  before  they  both  sprang  upon  him,  and 
pinioned  his  arms  with  their  hands. 

"Steady,  my  fine  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Manasseh's  head 
agent.  "Ifs  no  go.  We  are  Bow  Street  runners,  and 
we've  got  you  for  coining." 

"Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  said  the  doctor,  with  the  most 
superb  coolness.  "You  needn't  hold  me.  Pm  not  fool 
enough  to  resist  when  Tm  fairly  caught." 

"Wait  till  we've  searched  you;  and  then  well  talk 
about  that,"  said  the  runner. 

The  doctor  submitted  to  the  searching  with  the 
patience  of  a  martyr.  No  offensive  weapon  being  found 
in  his  pockets,  they  allowed  him  to  sit  down  immolested 
in  the  nearest  chair. 

"Screw,  I  suppose?"  said  the  doctor,  looking  in- 
quiringly at  the  officers.  / 

"Exactly,"  said  the  principal  man  of  the  two.  "We 
have  been  secretly  corresponding  with  him  for  weeks 
past.  We  have  nabbed  the  man  who  went  out  with 
him,  and  got  him  safe  at  Barkingham.  Don't  expect 
Screw  back  with  the  ledger.  As  soon  as  he  has  made 
sure  that  the  rest  of  you  are  in  the  house,  he  is  to  fetch 
another  man  or  two  of  our  Bow  Street  lot,  who  are 
waiting  to  come  in  till  they  hear  from  us.  We  only 
want  an  old  man  and  a  young  one,  and  a  third  pal  of 
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yours  irfao'«  a  geoiiemanboniy  to  make  a  segular  cleaiv 
ance  in  the  house.  "When  we  have  once  got  you  ali,  it 
■will  be  the  prettiest  capture  that's  ever  been  made  since 
i  was  in  the  force." 

What  the  doctor  answered  to  this  I  cannot  say.  Just 
as  Ihe  ofieer  had  done  speaking,  I  heard  footsteps  ap- 
proaching the  room  in  which  I  was  listening.  Was  Screw 
iookiag  for  me?  I  instantly  closed  the  peep-hole,  aad 
got  b^iind  the  door.  It  opened  back  upon  me,  and,  suce 
enough.  Screw  entered  cautiously. 

An  empty  old  wardrobe  stood  opposite  the  door. 
Evidendy  suspecting  that  I  might  have  tak^n  the  alarm 
and  concealed  myself  inside  it,  he  approaciaed  it  oai  tip- 
toe. On  tiptoe  also  I  followed  him;  and,  juRt.  as  his 
hands  were  on  the  wardrobe  door,  my  hands  were  on  his 
throat.  I  had  the  disadvantage  of  being  obliged  to  seiae 
him  from  behiiid;  but  he  was  fortunately  a  little  man, 
and  no  match  for  me.  I  easily  and  gently  laid  him  on 
his  back,  in  a  voiceless  and  half  suffocated  state  — 
throwing  myself  right  over  him,  to  keep  his  legs-  ^[uiet. 
When  I  saw  his  face  getting  black,  and  his  small  eyes 
growing  largely  globular,  I  let  go  with  one  hand,  crammed 
my  empty  plaster  of  Paris  bag,  "vHnch  lay  close  by,  into 
his  mouth,  tied  it  fast,  secured  his  hands  and  feet,  aad 
then  left  him  perfectly  harmless,  while  I  took  counsel 
with  myself  how  best  to  secure  my  own  safety. 

I  should  have  made  my  escape  at  once;  but  for  what 
I  heard  the  offiaer  say  about  the  men  who  weore  wai/iiing 
to  come  in.  Were  they  waiting  near  or  at  a  distance? 
Were  they  on  tiiie  watch  at  the  front  or  ihe  back  of  the 
house?  I  thought  it  highly  desirable  to  give  myself  what 
chance  there  might  be  of  ascertaining  their  whereabouts 
from  the  talk  of  the  o£icers  in  the  next  room,  before  I 
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risked  the  possibility  of  numing  right  into  their  clutches, 
fio  I  caataooBly  opened  the  peep-hole  once  xnove. 

The  doctor  appeared  to  be  still  on  the  most  frjeadly 
teems  vnik  his  vigilant  guArdians  &om  Bow  Street 

"Have  you  any  objection  to  ^my  nngiaig  for  some 
lunch,  before  we  are  aU  taken  off  to  London  together?" 
I  heard  him  ask  in  Ms  most  cheerful  tones.  "A  glass  of 
whie  and  a  bit  of  bread  and  dieese  won't  do  you  any 
harm,  gentlemen,  if  you  are  as  hungry  as  I  am." 

"If  you  want  to  eat  and  drink,  order  tbe  victuals  at 
once,"  replied  one  of  the  runners,  sulkily.  "We  don't 
happen  to  wa&t  anything  ourselves." 

"Sony  for  it,"  said  the  doctor.  "I  have  some  of  ^e 
best  oid  Madeira  in  £ngland." 

"Like  enough,"  retorted  the  office,  sarcafltically. 
"But  you  see  wc  are  not  quite  such  fools  as  we  look; 
and  we  have  heard,  of  such  a  thing,  m  our  time,  as  ho- 
cussed  wine." 

"O  fie!  ^V*  exclaimed  the  doctor,  merrily.  "Re- 
saember  how  well  I  am  behaving  myself,  and  don't  wound 
my  feelings  by  suspecting  me  of  such  shocking  treachery 
as  that!" 

He  moved  to  a  comer  of  the  room  bdiind  him,  and 
touched  a  nob  in  the  wall  which  I  had  never  before  ob- 
served. A  bell  rang  directly,  which  had  a  new  tone  in 
it  to  my  «ara. 

"Too  bad,"  said  the  doctor,  turning  round  again  to 
the  runners;  "reaUy  too  bad,  gentlemen,  to  suspect  me 
ofiiiat!" 

Shaking  his  head  depreoatingly,  he  m^oved  baok  to 
the  oomer,  pulled  aside  something  in  the  wall,  disclosed 
the  mouth  of  a  pipe  which  I  had  never  seen  be&re^  and 
called  dowm  it:  — 
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It  was  the  first  time  I  had  heard  that  name  in  the 
house. 

"Who  is  Moses?"  inquired  the  officers  hoth  together, 
advancing  on  him  suspiciously. 

"Only  my  servant,"  answered  the  doctor.  He  turned 
once  more  to  the  pipe,  and  called  down  it:  — 

"Bring  up  the  Stilton  Cheese,  and  a  bottle  of  the  Old 
Madeira." 

The  cheese  we  had  in  cut  at  that  time  was  of  purely 
Dutch  extraction.  I  remembered  Port,  Sherry,  and 
Claret,  in  my  palmy  dinner-days  at  the  doctor^s  family 
table;  but  certainly  not  Old  Madeira.  Perhaps  he  sel- 
fishly kept  his  best  wine  and  his  choicest  cheese  for  his 
own  consumption. 

"Sam,"  said  one  of  the  runners  to  the  other,  "you 
look  to  our  civil  friend  here,  and  Til  grab  Moses  when 
he  brings  up  the  lunch." 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  what  the  operation  of  coining 
is,  while  my  man  is  getting  the  lunch  ready .^"  said  the 
doctor.  "It  may  be  of  use  to  me  at  the  trial,  if  you  can 
testify  that  I  afibrded  you  every  facility  for  finding  out 
anything  you  might  want  to  know.  Only  you  mention 
my  polite  anxiety  to  make  things  easy  and  instructive 
from  the  very  first,  and  I  may  get  recommended  to 
mercy.  See  here  —  this  queer-looking  machine,  gen- 
tlemen (from  which  two  of  my 'men  derive  their  nick- 
names), is  what  we  call  a  Mill-and-Screw." 

He  began  to  explain  the  machine  with  the  manner 
and  tone  of  a  lecturer  at  a  scientific  institution.  In  spite 
of  tliemselves,  the  officers  burst  out  laughing.  I  lobked 
round  at  Screw  as  the  doctor  got  deeper  into  his  explana- 
tions.    The  traitor  was  rolling  his  wicked  eyes  horribly 
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at  me.  They  presented  so  shocking  a  sight,  that  I  looked 
away  again.  What  was  I  to  do  next?  The  minutes  were 
getting  on,  and  I  had  not  heard  a  word  yet,  through  the 
peep-hole,  on  the  suhject  of  the  reserve  of  Bow  Street 
runners  outside.  Would  it  not  be  best  to  risk  everything, 
and  get  away  at  once  by  the  back  of  the  house? 

Just  as  I  had  resolved  on  venturing  the  worst,  and 
making  my  escape  forthwith,  I  heard  the  officers  inter- 
rupt the  doctor's  lecture. 

"Your  lunch  is  a  long  time  coming,"  said  one  of 
them. 

"Moses  is  lazy,"  answered  the  doctor;  "and  the  Ma- 
deira is  in  a  remote  part  of  the  cellar.  Shall  I  ring 
again?"  » 

"Hang  your  ringing  again!"  growled  the  runner  im- 
patiently. "I  don't  understand  why  our  reserve  men  are 
not  here  yet.  Suppose  you  go  and  give  them  a  whistle, 
Sam." 

"I  don't  half  like  leaving  you,"  returned  Sam.  "This 
learned  gentleman  here  is  rather  a  shifty  sort  of  a  chap; 
and  it  strikes  me  that  two  of  us  isn't  a  bit  too  much  to 
watch  him." 

"What's  that?"  exclaimed  Sam's  comrade,  suspiciously. 

A  crash  of  broken  crockery  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
house  had  followed  the  last  word  of  the  cautious  officer's 
speech.  Naturally,  I  could  draw  no  special  inference 
from  the  sound;  but,  for  all  that,  it  filled  me  with  a 
breathless  interest  and  suspicion,  which  held  me  irre- 
sistibly at  the  peep-hole;  though  the  moment  before  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  to  fly  from  the  house. 

"Moses  is  awkward  as  well  as  lazy,"  said  the  doctor. 
"He  has  dropped  the  tray!  0,  dear,  dear  me!  he  has 
certainly  dropped  the  tray." 
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^'liet's  take  our  learned  £riend  down-stairs  between 
ub"  suggested  Sam.  '*I  shan't  be  easy  till  weVe  got 
him  out  of  the  house." 

"And  I  shan't  be  easy  if  we  dorft  handcuff  him  be- 
fore we  leave  the  room,"  returned  the  other. 

"Bude  conduct,  gentlemen  —  after  all  that  has  passed^ 
remarkably  rude  conduct,"  said  the  doctor.  "May  I,  at 
least,  get  my  hat  while  my  hands  are  at  liberty?  It  hangs 
on  that  peg  opposite  to  us."  He  moyed  towards  it  a  few 
steps  into  the  middle  of  the  room  while  he  spcke, 

"Stop!"  said  Sam;  "I'll  get  your  hat  for  you.  We'U 
see  if  there's  anything  inside  it  or  not,  before  you  .put 
it  on." 

The  doctor  stood  stock-still,  like  a  soldier  at  the 
word,  Halt. 

"And  I'll  get  the  handcuffis,"  said  the  other  runner, 
searching  his  coat  pockets. 

The  doctor  bowed  to  him  assentingly  and  forgivingly. 

"Only  oblige  me  with  my  hat,  and  I  shall  be  quite, 
ready  for  you,"  he  said  —  paused  for  one  moment,  then 
repeated  ^e  words,  "Quite  Beady,"  in  a  louder  tone; 
and  then  instantly  disappeared  through  the  floor! 

I  saw  the  two  officers  rush  from  opposite  ends  of  the 
room  to  a  great  opening  in  the  middle  of  it.  The  trap- 
door on  which  the  doctor  had  been  standing,  and  on 
which  he  had  descended,  closed  up  with  a  bang  at  the 
same  moment;  and  a  friendly  voice  ftom  the  lower  re- 
gions called  out  gaily,  "Good-bye!" 

The  officers  next  made  for  the  door  of  the  room.  It 
had  been  locked  from  the  other  side.  As  they  tore  fu- 
riously at  the  handle,  the  roll  of  the  wheels  of  the  doc- 
tor's gig  sounded  on  the  drive  in  front  of  the  house;  and 
the  friendly  voice  called  out  once  more,  "Good-bye!" 
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I  waited  just  long  enough  to  see  the  baffled  officers 
nnbarring  the  window -shutters  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  alarm,  before  I  closed  the  peep-hole,  and  with  a  fare- 
well look  at  the  distorted  face  of  my  prostrate  enemy. 
Screw,  left  the  room. 

The  doctor's  study-door  was  open  as  I  passed  it  on 
my  way  down-stairs.  The  locked  writing-desk,  which 
probably  contained  the  only  clue  to  Laura's  retreat  that  ' 
I  was  likely  to  iind,  was  in  its  usual  place  on  the  table. 
There  was  no  time  to  break  it  open  on  the  spot.  I  rolled 
it  up  in  my  apron,  took  it  off  bodily  under  my  arm,  and 
descended  to  the  iron  door  on  the  Btaircase*  Just  as  I 
Was  within  sight  of  it,  it  was  opened  from  the  landing 
On  the  other  side.  I  kimed  to  run  up-stairs  again,  when 
a  familiar  voice,  cried,  "Stop!"  and  looking  round,  I  be- 
held Young  File. 

"All  right!"  he  said.  "Father's  off  witii  the  governor 
in  the  gig,  and  the  runners  in  hiding  outside  are  in  full 
cry  after  them.  K  Bow  Street  can  get  within  pistol-shot 
of  the  blood  mare,  all  I  can  say  is,  I  give  Bow  Street 
full  leave  to  fire  away  with  both  barrels!  Where's 
Screw?" 

"Gagged  by  me  in  the  casting-room." 

"Well  done,  you!  Grot  all  your  things,  I  see,  under 
your  arm?  Wait  two  seconds  while  I  grab  my  money. 
Never  mind  the  rumpus  up-stairs,  —  there's  nobody  out- 
side to  help  them;  and  the  gate's  locked,  if  there  was." 

He  darted  past  me  up  the  stairs.  I  could  hear  the 
imprisoned  officers  shouting  for  help  from  the  top  win- 
dows. Their  reserve  men  must  have  been  far  away,  by 
this  time,  in  pursuit  of  the  gig;  and  there  was  not  much 
chance  of  their  getting  useful  help  from  any  stray  coun- 
tryman who  might  be  passing  along  the  xoad,  except  in 
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the  way  of  sending  a  message  to  Barkingbam.  Anyhow 
we  were  sure  of  a  half-hour  to  escape  in,  at  the  very 
least. 

"I^ow  then,"  said  Young  File,  rejoining  me;  ''Let's 
he  off  by  the  hack  way  through  the  plantation.  How 
came  you  to  lay  your  lucky  hands  on  Screw?"  he  con- 
tinued, when  we  had  passed  through  the  iron  door,  and 
closed  it  after  us. 

"Tell  me  first,  how  the  doctor  managed  to  make  a 
hole  in  the  floor  just  in  the  nick  of  time." 

"What!  did  you  see  the  trap  sprung?" 

"I  saw  everything  through  the  hole  in  the  walL" 

"The  devil  you  did!  Had  you  any  notion  that  signals 
were  going  on,  all  the  while  you  were  on  the  watch? 
We  have  a  regular  set  of  them  in  case  of  accidents.  Ifs 
a  rule  that  father,  and  me,  and  the  doctor  are  never  to 
he  in  the  workroom  together  —  so  as  to  keep  one  of  us 
always  at  liberty  to  act  on  the  signals.  —  Where  are  you 
going  to?" 

"Only  to  get  the  gardener's  ladder,  to  help  us  over 
the  wall.     Go  on." 

"The  first  signal  is  a  private  bell  —  that  means, 
Listm  at  the  pipe.  The  next  is  a  call  down  the  pipe 
for  *  Moses,'  —  that  means.  Danger!  Lock  the  door. 
'Stilton  Cheese,'  means.  Put  the  mare  to;  and  *01d  Ma- 
deira,' Stand  by  the  trap.  The  trap  works  in  that  locked 
up  room  you  never  got  into;  and  when  our  hands  are  on 
the  machinery,  we  are  awkward  enough  to  have  a  little 
accident  with  the  luncheon  tray.  'Quite  Ready,'  is  the 
signal  to  lower  the  trap,  which  we  do  in  the  regular 
theatre-fashion.  We  lowered  the  doctor  smartly  enough, 
as  you  saw,  and  got  out  by  the  back  staircase.  Father 
went  in  the  gig,  and  I  let  them  out  and  locked  the  gates 
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after  them.  Now  you  know  as-  much  as  Tve  got  breath 
to  tell  you/' 

We  scaled  the  wall  easily  by  the  help  of  the  ladder. 
When  we  were  down  on  the  other  side,  Young  File 
suggested  that  the  safest  course  for  us  was  to  separate, 
and  for  each  to  take  his  own  way.  We  shook  hands 
and  parted.  He  went  Southward,  towards  London,  and 
I  went  Westward,  towards  the  sea-coast,  with  Dr.  Knap- 
ton's  precious  writing-desk  safe  under  my  arm. 

For  a  couple  of  hours  I  walked  on  briskly,  careless 
in  what  direction  I  went,  so  long  as  I  kept  my  back 
turned  on  Barkingham.  By  the,  time  I  had  put  ten  miles 
of  ground,  according  to  my  calculations,  between  me  and 
the  red -brick  house,  I  began  to  look  upon  the  doctor's 
writing-desk  rather  in  the  light  of  an  incumbrance,  and 
determined  to  examine  it  without  further  delay.  Ac- 
cordingly I  picked  up  the  first  large  stone  I  could  find 
in  the  road,  crossed  a  common,  burst  through  a  hedge, 
and  came  to  a  halt,  on  the  other  side,  in  a  thick  planta- 
tion. Here,  finding  myself  well  screened  from  public 
view,  I  broke  open  the  desk  with  the  help  of  the  stone, 
and  began  to  look  over  the  contents. 

To  my  unspeakable  disappointment  I  found  but  few 
papers  of  any  kind  to  examine.  The  desk  was  beauti- 
fully fitted  with  all  the  necessary  materials  for  keeping 
up  a  lai^e  correspondence;  but  there  were  nOt  more  than 
half  a  dozen  letters  in  it  altogether.  Four  were  on  busi- 
ness-matters, and  the  other  two  were  of  a  friendly  na- 
ture, referring  to  persons  and  things  in  whiqh  I  did  not 
feel  the  smallest  interest.  I  found  besides  half  a  dozen 
Mils  receipted  (the  doctor  was  a  mirror  of  punctuality  in 
the  payment  of  tradesmen),  note  and  letter-paper  of  the 
finest  quality,  clarified  pens,  a  pretty  little  pin-cushion, 
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two  small  aocount  books  filled  with  the  neatest  entries^ 
and  some  leaves  of  blotting-paper.  Nothing  else;  abea- 
lutely  nothing  else,  in  the  treacherous  writing-desk  on 
which  I  had  implicitly  relied  to  guide  me  to  Laura's 
hiding-place. 

I  groaned  in  sheer  wretchedness  over  the  destruction 
of  all  my  dearest  plans  and  hopes.  If  the  Bow  Street 
runners  had  come  into  the  plantation  just  as  I  had  comr 
pleted  the  rifling  of  the  desk,  I  think  I  should  have  let 
them  take  me  without  making  the  slightest  effort  at 
escape.  As  it  was,  no  living  soul  appeared  within  sight 
of  me.  I  must  have  sat  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  for  full 
half  an  hour,  with  the  doctor^s  useless  bills  and  letters 
before  me,  with  my  head  in  my  bauds,  and  with  all  my 
energies  of  body  and  mind  utterly  crushed  down  by 
despair.  At  the  end  of  the  half-hour,  the  natural  rest- 
lessness of  my  faculties  began  to  make  itself  felt.  What- 
ever may  be  said  about  it  in  books,  no  emotion  in  this 
world  ever  did,  or  ever  will,  last  for  long  together.  The 
strong  feeling  may  return  over  and  over  again;  but  it 
must  have  its  constant  intervals  of  change  or  repose.  In 
real  life  the  bitterest  grief  doggedly  takes  its  rest  and 
dries  its  eyes;  the  heaviest  despair  sinks  to  a  certain 
level,  and  stops  there  to  give  hope  a  chance  of  rising,  in 
spite  of  us.  Even  the  joy  of  an  unexpected  meeting  is 
always  an  imperfect  sensation,  for  it  never  lasts  long 
enough  to  justify  our  secret  anticipations  —  our  happi- 
ness dwindles  to  mere  every-day  contentment  before  we 
have  half  done  with  it 

I  raised  my  head,  and  gathered  the  bills  and  letters 
together  and  stood  up  a  man  again,  wondering  at  the 
variableness  of  my  own  temper,  at  the  curious  elasticity 
of  that  toughest  of  all  the  vital  substances  within  us, 
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iKrhieh  we  mil  l&ope.  ^'Sitting  azid  sigliing  at  the  foot  of 
ibiB^  tree,"  thought  ly  "ia  not  the  way  to  find  Laura,  or 
to  secure  my  own  safety.  Let  me  circulate  niy  blood 
and  rouse  my  ingenuity,  by  taking  to  ihe  road  again.** 
However,  before  I  forced  my  way  back  to  the  open  side 
of  the  hedge,  I  thought  it  desirable  to  tear  up  the  bills 
and  letters,  for  fear  of  being  traced  by  them  if  they  were 
found  in  the  plantation.  The  desk  I  left  where  it  was, 
tibere  being  no  name  on  it.  The  note-paper  and  pens  I 
pocketed  —  forlorn  as  my  situation  was,  it  did  not 
authorise  me  to  waste  stationery.  The  blotting-paper 
was  the  last  thing  left  to  dispose  of:  two  neatly-folded 
sheets,  quite  clean,  except  in  one  place,  where  the  im- 
presaon  of  a  few  lines  of  writing  app^red.  I  was 
about  to  put  the  blotting-paper  into  my  pocket  after  the 
pens,  when  something  in  the  look  of  the  writing  inn- 
pressed  on  it,  stopped  me. 

Four  blurred  lines  of  not  more,  apparently,  than  two 
or  three  words  each,  running  out  one  beyond  anoliier 
regularly  from  left  to  right.  Had  the  doctor  been  comr 
posing  poetry  and  blotting  it  in  a  yiolent  hurry?  At  a 
first  gknce,  that  was  moire  than  I  could  tell.  The  order 
of  the  written  letters,  whatever  they  might  he,  wa^  re^ 
-versed  on  the  face  of  the  impression  taken  of  them  by 
the  blotting-paper.  I  turned  to  the  other  side  of  the 
leafJ  The  order  of  the  letters  was  now  right,  but  the 
letters  themselves  were  sometime  too  Mntly  impressed^ 
sometimes  too  much  blurred  together  to  be  'legible.  I 
lield  the  leaf  up  to  the  light,  and  there  was  a  complete 
change:  the  Murred  letters  grew  clearer,  the  invisible 
connecting  lines  appeared  —  I  could  read  the  words,  from 
flrst  to  last 

The  writing  must  have  been  kurried,  and  it  had  to 

17* 
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all  appearance  been  hurriedly  dried  towards  the  comer 
of  a  perfectly  clean  leaf  of  the  blotting-paper.  ^  After 
twice  reading,  I  felt  sure  that  I  had  made  out  correctly 
the  following  address: 

Hiss  James , 

2,  Zion  Place, 

Criokgelly, 

f  N.  Wales. 

It  was  hard,  under  the  circumstances,  to  form  an 
opinion,  as  to  the  handwriting;  but  I  thought  I  could 
recognise  the  character  of  some  of  the  doctor's  letters, 
even  in  the  blotted  impression  of  them.  Supposing  I 
was  right,  who  was  Miss  James? 

Some  Welsh  friend  of  the  doctor's,  unknown  to  me? 
Probably  enough.  But  why  not  Laura  herself  under  an 
assumed  name?  Haying  sent  her  from  home  to  keep 
her  out  of  my  way,  it  seemed  next  to  a  certainty  that 
her  father  would  take  all  possible  measures  to  prevent 
my  tracing  her,  and  would  therefore,  as  a  common  act  of 
precaution,  forbid  her  to  travel  under  her  own  name. 
Crickgelly,  North  Wales,  was  assuredly  a  very  remote 
place  to  banish  her  to;  but  then  the  doctor  was  not  a 
man,  to  do  things  by  halves:  he  knew  the  lengths  to 
which  my  cunning  and  resolution  were  capable  of  carry- 
ing me;  and  he  would  have  been  innocent  indeed  if  he 
had  hidden  his  daughter  from  me  in  any  place  within 
reasonable  distance  of  Barkingham.  Last,  and  not  least 
important,  Miss  James  sounded  in  my  ea^  exactly  like 
an  assumed  name.  Was  there  ever  any  woman  abso- 
lutely and  literally  named  Miss  James?  However  I  may 
have  altered  my  opinion  on  this  point  since,  my  mind 
was  not  in  a  condition  at  that  time  to  admit  the  possible 
existence  of  any  such  individual  as  a  maiden  James. 
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Before,  therefore,  I  had  put  the  precious  blotting-paper 
into  my  pocket,  I  had  satisfied  myself  that  my  first  duty, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  was  to  shape  my  flight  im- 
mediately to  Crickgelly.  I  could  be  certain  of  nothing 
—  not  even  of  identifying  the  doctor's  handwriting  by 
the  impression  on  the  blotting-paper.  But  provided  I 
kept  clear  of  Barkingham,  it  was  all  the  same  to  me 
what  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  I  went  to;  and,  in  the 
absence  of  any  actual  clue  to  Laura's  place  of  residence, 
there  was  consolation  and  encouragement  even  in  follow- 
ing an  imaginary  trace.  My  spirits  rose  to  their  natural 
height  as  I  struck  into  the  high  road  again,  and  beheld 
across  the  level  plain  the  smoke,  chimneys,  and  church- 
spires  of  a  lai^e  manufacturing  town.  There  I  saw  the 
welcome  promise  of  a  coach  —  the  hapj^y  chance  of 
making  my  journey  to  Crickgelly  easy  and  rapid  from 
the  very  outset. 

On  my  way  to  the  town,  I  was  reminded  by  the 
staring  of  all  the  people  I  passed  on  the  road,  of  one  im- 
portant consideration'  which  I  had  hitherto  most  unac- 
countably overlooked  —  the  necessity  of  making  some 
radical  change  in  my  personal  appearance.  I  had  no 
cause  to  dread  the  Bow  Street  runners,  for  not  one  of 
them  had  seen  me;  but  I  had  the  strongest  possible  rea- 
sons for  distrusting  a  meeting  with  my  enemy  Screw. 
He  would  certainly  be  made  use  of  by  the  ofllcers  for 
the  purpose  of  identifying  the  companions  whom  he  had 
betrayed;  and  I  had  the  best  reasons  in  the  world  to  be- 
lieve that  he  would  rather  assist  in  the  taking  of  me 
than  in  the  capture  of  all  the  rest  of  the  coining  gang 
put  together  —  the  doctor  himself  not  excepted.  My 
present  costume  was  of  the  dandy  sort  —  rather  shabby, 
but  gay  in  colour  and  outrageous  in  cut.     I  had  not 
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altered  if  for  an  artisan's  Biiit  in  the  doctor's  house,  be- 
caose  I  never  had  any  intention  of  staying  there  a  day- 
longer  than  I  could  possibly  help.  The  apron  in  whicli 
I  had  wrapped  the  writing*desk  Tras  the  only  approach 
I  had  made  towards  wearing  the  honourable  uniform  of 
the  working  man.  Would  it  be  wise  now  to  make  my 
transformation  complete,  by  adding  to  the  apron  a  velve- 
teen jacket  and  ajsealskin  cap?  No:  my  hands  were  too 
white,  my  manners  too  inveterately  gentlemanlike,  for  an 
artisan  disguise.  It  would  be  safer  to  assume  a  serious 
character  —  to  shave  off  my  whiskers,  crop  my  hair, 
buy  a  modest  hat  and  umbrella,  and  dress  entirely  in 
black.  At  the  first  slop-shop  I  encountered  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  the  town,  I  got  a  carpet-bag  and  a  clerical-looking 
suit.  At  the  first  easy  shaving-shop  I  passed,  I  had  my 
hair  cropped  and  my  whiskers  taken  off.  After  that,  I 
retreated  again  to  the  country  —  walked  back  till  I 
found  a  convenient  hedge  dpwn  a  lane  off  the  high  road, 
changed  my  upper  garments  behind  it,  and  emerged, 
bashful,  black,  and  reverend,  with  my  cotton  umbrella 
tucked  modestly  under  my  arm,  my  eyes  on  the  ground, 
my  head  in  the  air,  and  my  hat  off  my  forehead.  Whien 
I  found  two  labourers  touching  their  caps  to  me  on  my 
way  back  to  the  town,  I  knew  that  it  was  all  right,  and 
ibat  I  might  now  set  the  vindictive  eyes  of  Screw  him- 
self safely  at  defiance. 

I  had  not  the  most  distant  notion  where  I  was  wh&a 
I  reached  the  High  Street,  and  stopped  at  The  Green 
Bull  Hotel  and  Coach-office.  However,  I  managed  to 
mention  my  modest  wishes  to  be  conveyed  at  once  in 
Ibe  direction  of  Wales,  with  no  more  than  a  becoming 
confusion  of  manner.  The  answer  was  not  so  encoura- 
ging as  I  could  have  wished.     The  coach  to  Shrewsbury 
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}um1  left  aa  hour  before,  tmd  there  would  be  no  other 
public  conveyance  running  in  my  direction  until  the  next 
morning.  Finding  myself  thus  obliged  to  yield  to  ad- 
Verse  circumstances,  I  submitted  resignedly,  and  booked 
a  place  outside  by  the  next  day's  coach,  in  the  name  of 
the  Reverend  John  Jones.  I  thought  it  desirable  to  be 
at  once  unassuming  and  Welch  in  the  selection  of  a 
travelling  name;  and  therefore  considered  John  Jones 
calculated  to  fit  me,  in  my  present  emergency,  to  a  hair. 

After  securing  a  bed  at  the  hotel,  and  ordering  a 
frugal  curate's  dinner  (bit  of  fish,  two  chops,  mashed 
potatoes,  semolina  pudding,  half-pint  of  sherry),  I  sallied 
out  to  look  at  the  town.  Not  knowing  the  name  of  it> 
and  not  daring  to  excite  surprise  by  asking,  I  found 
the  place  full  of  vague  yet  mysterious  interest.  Here 
I  was,  somewhere  in  Central  Ebigland,  just  as  ignorant 
of  localities  as  if  I  had  been  suddenly  deposited  in  Cen- 
tral Africa;  my  lively  fancy  revelled  in  the  new  sensation. 
I  invented  a  name  for  the  town,  a  code  of  laws  for  the 
inhabitants,  productions,  antiquities,  chalybeate  springe, 
population,  statistics  of  crime,  and  so  on,  while  I  walked 
about  the  streets,  looked  in  at  the  shop- windows,  and 
attentively  examined  the  Market-place  and  Town-halL 
Experienced  travellers,  who  have  exhausted  all  novelties, 
would  do  well  to  follow  my  example;  they  may  be  cer- 
•tain,  for  one  day  at  least,  of  getting  some  fresh  ideas, 
and  feeling  a  new  sensation. 

On  returning  to  dinner  in  the  coffee-rooittL,  I  found 
all  the  London  papers  on  the  table. 

The  Morning  Post  happened  to  lie  uppermost,  so  I 
took  it  away  to  my  own  seat  to  occupy  the  tim^,  while 
my  unpretending  bit  of  fish  w£is  frying.  Glancing  lazily 
at  the  advertisements  on  the  first  page,  to  begin  with, 
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I  was  astounded  by  the  appearance  of  the  following  lines, 
at  the  top  of  a  coiumn: 

"If  F— K  S— Fix^Y  will  oommnnicate  with  his  distressed  and  alarmed 
relatives  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B— tt— kb~rt,  he  will  hear  of  something  to  his 
advantage,  and  may  be  assured  that  all  will  be  onoe  more  forgiven. 
A— B~i.LA  entreats  him  to  write/* 

What,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  most  mysterious, 
does  this  mean!  was  my  first  thought  after  reading  the 
advertisement.  Can  Lady  Malkinshaw  have  taken  a  fresh 
lease  of  that  impregnable  vital  tenement  at  the  door  of 
which  Death  has  been  knocking  vainly  for  so  many  years 
past?  (Nothing  more  likely.)  Was  my  felonious  con- 
nection with  Doctor  Knapton  suspected?  (It  seemed  im- 
probable.) One  thing,  however,  was  certain:  I  was 
missed,  and  the  Batterburys  were  naturally  anxious  about 
me  —  anxious  enough  to  advertise  in  the  puplio  papers. 
I  debated  with  myself  whether  I  should  answer  their 
pathetic  appeal  or  not.  I  had  all  my  money  about  me 
(having  never  let  it  out  of  my  own  possession  during  my 
stay  in  the  red-brick  house);  and  there  was  plenty  of  it 
for  the  present;  so  I  thought  it  best  to  leave  the  alarm 
and  distress  of  my  anxious  relatives  unrelieved  for  a  little 
while  longer,  and  to  return  quietly  to  the  perusal  of  the 
Morning  Post. 

Five  minutes  of  desultory  reading  brought  me  un- 
expectedly to  an  explanation  of  the  advertisement,  in  the 
shape  of  the  following  paragraph: 

**Ai.AxtMiNO  Ii^iJiBss  or  Lady  Mjllkin8HA.w.  —  We  regret  to  announce 
that  this  venerable  lady  was  seized  with  an  alarming  illness  on  Saturday 
last,  at  her  mansion  in  town.  The  attack  took  the  character  of  a  fit  —  of 
what  precise  nature  we  have  not  been  able  to  learn.  Her  ladyship^s 
medical  attendant  and  near  relative,  Doctor  Softly,  was  immediately  called 
In,  and  predicted  the  most  fatal  results.     Fresh  medical  attendance  was 
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Meoared,  and  her  ladysblp's  nearest  sarrlying  relatives,  Mrs.  Softly,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Batterbary,  of  Duskydale  Park,  were  summoned.  At  the 
time  of  their  arrival,  her  ladyship's  condition  was  comatose,  her  breatiiing 
being  highly  stertorous.  If  we  are  rightly  informed.  Doctor  Softly  and  the 
other  medical  gentlemen  present,  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  if  the  pulse 
of  the  venerable  sufferer  did  not  rally  in  the  course  of  a  quarter-of-an  hour 
at  roost,  very  lamentable  results  migiit  be  anticipated.  For  fourteen 
minutes,  as  our  reporter  was  informed,  no  change  took  place;  but,  strange 
to  relate,  immediately  afterwards  her  ladyship's  pulse  rallied  suddenly  in 
the  most  extraordinary  manner.  Stie  was  observed  to  open  her  eyes  very 
wide,  and  was  heard,  to  the  surprise  and  delight  of  all  surrounding  the 
couch,  to  ask  why  her  ladyship's  usual  lunch  of  chicken-broth  with  a  glass 
of  Amontillado  sherry  was  not  placed  on  the  table  as  usual.  These  refresh- 
ments having  been  produced,  under  the  sanction  of  the  medical  gentlemen, 
the  aged  patient  partook  of  them  with  an  appearance  of  the  utmost  relish. 
Since  this  happy  alteration  for  the  better,  her  ladyship's  health  has,  we 
regoice  to  say,  rapidly  improved;  and  the  answer  now  given  to  all  friendly 
and  fashionable  inquirers  is,  in  the  venerable  lady's  own  humorous  phra- 
seology, 'Much  better  than  could  be  expected.'" 

Well  done,  my  excellent  grandmother!  my  finn,  my 
uni^earied,  my  undying  friend!  Never  can  I  say  that 
my  case  is  desperate  while  you  can  swallow  your  chicken- 
broth  and  sip  your  Amontillado  sherry.^  The  moment  I 
want  money,  I  will  write  to  Mr.  Batterbury,  and  cut 
another  littie  golden  slice  out  of  that  possible  three- 
thousand-pound-cake,  for  which  he  has  already  suffered 
and  sacrificed  so  much.  In  the  mean  time,  0  yenerable 
protectress  of  the  wandering  Kogue!  let  me  gratefully 
drink  your  health  in  the  nastiest  and  smallest  half-pint 
of  sherry  this  palate  ever  tasted,  or  these  eyes  ever 
beheld! 

I  went  to  bed  that  night  in  great  spirits.  My  luck 
seemed  to  be  returning  to  me;  and  I  began  to  feel  more 
than  hopeful  of  really  discovering  my  beloved  Laura  at 
Crickgelly,  under  the  alias  of  Miss  James.  The  next 
morning  the  Bev.  John  Jones  descended  to  breakfast,  so 
rosy,  bland,  and  smiling,  that  the  chambermaids  simpered 
as  he  tripped  by  thetn  in  the  passage,  and  the  landlady 
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bowed  graciously  as  he  passed  her  parlour  door.  The 
coach  drove  up,  and  the  reverend  gentleman  (after  wait- 
ing characteristically  for  the  woman's  ladder)  motinted 
to  his  place  on  the  roof,  behind  the  coachman.  One  man 
sat  there  who  had  got  up  before  him — and  who  should 
that  man  be,  but  the  chief  of  the  Bow  Street  runners, 
who  had  rashly  tried  to  take  Dr.  Knaptou  into  custody  1 

There  could  not  be  the  least  doubt  of  his  identity; 
I  should  have  known  his  face  again  among  a  hundred. 
He  looked  at  me  as  I  took  my  place  by  his  side,  with 
one  sharp  searching  glance— then  turned  his  head  away 
towards  the  road.  Knowing  that  he  had  never  set  eyes 
on  my  face  (thanks  to  the  convenient  peep-hole  at  the 
red-brick  house),  I  thought  my  meeting  with  him  was 
likely  to  be  rather  advantageous  than  otherwise.  I  had 
now  an  opportunity  of  watcliing  the  proceedings  of  one  of 
our  pursuers,  at  any  rate, — and  surely  this  was  comething 
gained. 

"Pine  morning,  sir,"  I  said,  politely. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  in  the  gruffest  of  monosyllables* 

I  was  not  offended:  I  could  make  allowance  for  the 
feelings  of  a  man  who  had  been  locked  up  by  his  own 
prisoner. 

"Very  fine  morning,  indeed,"  I  repeated,  soothingly 
and  cheerfully. 

The  runner  only  grunted  this  time.  Well,  well!,  we 
all  have  our  little  infirmities.  I  don't  think  ihe  worse 
of  the  man  now,  for  having  been  rude  to  me,  that  morn- 
ing, on  the  top  of  the  Shrewsbury  coach. 

The  next  passenger  who  got  up  and  placed  himself 
by  my  side  was  a  florid,  excitable,  confused-looking  gentle* 
man ,  excessively  talkative  and  familiar.  He  was  followed 
by  a  sulky  agricultuwd  youth  in  top-boots, — and  then, 
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the  complement  of  passengers  on  our  seat  behind  the 
coadimsra  was  complete. 

"Heard  the  news,  sir?**  said  the  florid  man,  turning 
to  me. 

"Not  that  I  am  aware  of,"  I  answered. 

"It's  the  most  tremendous  thing  that  has  happened 
these  fifty  years,"  said  the  florid  man.  "A  gang  of 
coin^:^,  sir,  discovered  at  Barkingham — in  a  house  they 
used  to  call  the  Grange.  All  the  dreadful  lot  of  bad 
silver  that's  been  about,  they're  at  the  bottom  of.  And 
the  head  of  the  gang  not  taken! — escaped,  sir,  like  a 
ghost  on  the  stage,  through  a  trap-door,  after  actually 
locking  the  runners  into  his  workshop.  The  blacksmiths 
from  Barkingham  h^d  to  break  them  out;  the  whole 
house  was  found  full  oi  iron  doors,  back  staircases,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  just  like  the  Inquisition.  A  most 
respectable  man,  the  original  proprietor!  Think  what  a 
misfortune  to  have  let  his  house  to  a  scoui^rel  who  has 
turned  the  whole  inside  into  traps,  furnaces,  and  iron 
doors.  The  fellow's  reference,  su*,  was  actually  at  a 
London  bank,  where  he  kept  a  first-rate  account.  What 
is  to  become  of  society?  where  is  our  protection?  Where 
are  our  characters,  when  we  are  left  at  ^e  mercy  of 
scoundrels?  The  times  are  awful — upon  my  soul,  the 
times  we  live  in  are  perfectly  awful!" 

"Pray,  sir,  is  there  any  chance  of  catching  this 
coiner?"  I  inquured,  innocently. 

"I  hope  so,  sir;  for  the  sake  of  outraged  society, 
I  hope  so,"  said  the  excitable  man.  "They've  printed 
handbills  at  Barkingham,  oifering  a  reward  for  taking 
him.  I  was  with  my  Mend  the  mayor,  early  this  morn- 
ing, and  saw  them  issued.  'Mr.  Mayor,'  says  I,  'I'm 
.going  West,  —  give  me  a  few  copies  —  let  me  help  to 
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circulate  them  —  for  the  sake  of  outraged  society,  let 
me  help  to  circulate  them/  Here  they  are,  —  take  a 
few,  sir,  for  distribution.  You'll  see  there  are  three 
other  fellows  to  be  caught  besides  the  principal  rascal  — 
one  of  them  a  scamp  belonging  to  a  respectable  family. 
0!  what  times!  Take  three  copies,  and  pray  circulate 
them  in  three  influential  quarters.  Perhaps  that  gentle- 
man next  you  would  like  a  few.  Will  you  take  three, 
sir?" 

"No,  I  won't,"  said  the  Bow  Street  runner,  do^edly. 
"Nor  yet  one  of  'em;  —  aijd  it*s  my  opinion  that  the 
coining-gang  would  be  nabbed  all  the  sooner,  if  you  was 
to  give  over  helping  the  law  to  catch  them." 

This  answer  produced  a  vehemejit  expostulation  from 
my  excitable  neighbour,  to  which  I  paid  little  atten- 
tion, being  better  engaged  in  reading  the  handbill.  It 
described  the  doctor's  personal  ajjpearanoe  with  remark- 
able accuracy,  and  cautioned  persons  in  seaport  towns  to 
be  on  the  look-out  for  him.  Old  File,  Young  File,  and 
myself  were  all  dishonourably  mentioned  together  in  a 
second  paragraph,  as  runaways  of  inferior  importance. 
Not  a  word  was  said  in  the  hand-bill  to  show  that  the 
authorities  at  Barkingham  even  so  much  as  suspected 
the  direction  in  which  any  one  of  us  had  escaped.  This 
would  have  been  very  encouraging,  but  for  the  presence 
of  the  runner  by  my  side,  which  looked  as  if  Bow  Street 
had  its  suspicions,  however  innocent  Barkingham  might 
be.  Could  the  doctor  have  directed  his  flight  towards 
Cricl^elly?  I  trembled  internally,  as  the  question  sug- 
gested itself  to  me.  Surely  he  would  prefer  writing  to 
Miss  James  to  join  him  when  he  got  to  a  safe  place  of 
refuge,  rather  than  encumber  himself  with  the  young 
lady  before  he  was  well  out  of  reach  of  the  far-stretching 
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arm  of  the  law.  This  seemed  iofinitely  the  most  natural 
course  of  conduct.  Still,  there  was  the  runner  travelling 
towards  Wales  —  and  not  certainly  without  a  special 
motive.  I  put  the  handbills  in  my  pocket,  and  listened 
for  any  hints  which  might  creep  out  in  his  talk;  but  he 
perversely  kept  silent.  The  more  my  excitable  neigh- 
bour tried  to  dispute  with  him,  the  more  contemptuously 
he  refused  to  talk.  I  began  to  feel  vehemently  im- 
patient for  our  arrival  at  Shrewsbury;  for  there  only 
could  I  hope  to  discover  something  more  of  my  formi- 
dable fellow-traveller's  plans.. 

The  coach  stopped  for  dinner;  and  some  of  our 
passengers  left  us,  the  excitable  man  with  the  handbills 
among  the  number.  I  got  down,  and  stood  on  the  door- 
step of  the  inn,  pretending  to  be  looking  about  me,  but 
in  reality  watching  the  movements  of  the  runner. 
Bather  to  my  surprise,  I  saw  him  go  to  the  door  of  the 
coach,  and  speak  to  one  of  the  inside  passengers.  After 
a  short  conversation,  of  which  I  could  not  'hear  one 
word,  the  runner  left  the  coach  door  and  entered  the 
inn,  called  for  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water,  and  took  it 
out  to  his  friend,  who  had  not  left  the  vehicle.  The 
friend  bent  forward  to  receive  it  at  the  window. 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  face,  and  felt  my  knees 
tremble  under  me  —  it  was  Screw  himself! 

Screw,  pale  and  hazard-looking,  evidently  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  effect  of  my  grip  on  his  throat! 
Screw,  in  attendance  on  the  runner,  travelling  inside  the 
coach  in  the  character  of  an  invalid.  He  must  be  going 
this  journey  to  help  the  Bow  Street  officers  to  identify 
some  one  of  our  scattered  gang  of  whom  they  were  in 
pursuit     It  could  not  be  the  doctor  —  the  runner  could 
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discoTer  him  without  assistaace   from   anybody.     Why 
might  it  not  be  me? 

I  began  to  think  whether  it  would  be  beet  to  trast 
boldly  in  my  disguise,  and  my  lucky  position  outside 
the  coach,  or  whether  I  should  abandon  iny  fellow  pas* 
sengers  immediately.  It  was  not  easy  to  settle  at  onc^ 
which  course  was  the  safest  —  so  I  tried  the  effect  of 
looking  at  my  two  alternatives  from  another  point  of 
view.  Should  I  risk  everything,  and  go  on  resolutely 
to  Crickgelly,  on  the  chance  of  discovering  that  Laura 
and  Miss  James  were  one  and  the  same  person  —  or 
should  I  give  up  on  the  spot  the  only  prospect  of  finding 
my  lost  mistress,  and  direct  my  attention  entirely  to  the 
business  of  looking  after  my  own  safety?  As  this  latter 
alternative  practically  resolved  itself  into  the  simple 
question  of  whether  I  should  act  like  a  man  who  was  in 
love,  or  like  a  man  who  was  not,  my  natural  instincts 
settled  the  difficulty  in  no  time.  I  boldly  imitated  the 
example  of  my  fellow^passengers,  and  went  in  to  dinner, 
determined  to  go  on  afterwards  to  Crickgelly,  though  all 
Bow  Street  should  be  following  at  my  heels. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Secure  as  I  tried  to  feel  in  my  change  of  costume^ 
my  cropped  hair,  and  my  whiskerless  cheeks,  I  kept 
well  away  from  the  coach-window,  when  the  dinner  at 
the  inn  was  over  and  the  passengers  were  called  to  take 
their  places  again.  Thus  far  —  thanks  to  the  strength 
of  my  grasp  on  his  neck,  which  had  left  him  too  weak 
to  be  an  outside-passenger  — ^  Screw  had  certcdnly  not 
seen  me;  and,  if  I  played  my  cards  properly,  there  was 
no  reason  why  he  should  see  me  before  we  got  to  ouf 
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deetiiiatioii.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the  jomniey  I  obt 
8^ved  the  strictest  caution ,  and  fortune  seconded  mj 
efforts*  It  was  dark  when  we  got  to  Shrewsbury.  On 
leaying  the  coach ,  I  was  enabled,  under  cover  of  the 
night,  to  keep  a  sharp  watch  on  the  proceedings  of 
Screw  and  his  Bow  Street  ally.  They  did  not  put  up  at 
tiite  hotel;  but  walked  away  to  a  public-house.  There^ 
my  clerical  character  obliged  me  to  leave  them  at  the 
door. 

I  returned  to  the  hotel,  to  make  inquiries  about 
conveyances.  The  answers  informed  me  that  Crickgelly 
was  a  little  iishing-village,  and  that  there  was  no  ooach 
direct  to  it,  but  that  two  coaches  running  to  two  small 
Welsh  towns  situated  at  nearly  equal. distances  from  my 
destination,  on  either  side  of  it,  would  pass  through 
Shrewsbury  the  next  morning.  The  waiter  added,  that 
I  could  book  a  place  —  conditionally  —  by  either  of 
these  vehicles;  and  that,  as  they  were  always  well^ 
filled,  I  had  better  be  quick  in  making  my  choice  be- 
tween them.  Matters  had  now  arrived  at  such  a  pass, 
that  nothing  was  left  for  me  but  to  trust  to  chance.  If 
I  waited  till  the  morning  ta  see  whether  Screw  and  the 
Bow  Street  runner  travelled  in  my  direction,  and  to  find 
out,  in  case  they  did,  which  coach  they  took,  I  should  be 
nmning  the  risk  of  losing  a  place  for  myself,  and  so 
delaying  my  journey  for  another  day. »  This  was  not  to 
be  thought  of.  I  told  the  waiter  to  book  me  a  place  in 
which  coach  he  pleased.  The  two  were  called  respe©* 
tively  The  Humming  Bee,  and  The  Bed  Cross  Elnighf^ 
The  waiter  chose  the  latter. 

Sleep  was  not  much  in  my  way  that  night.  I  rose 
almost  as  early  as  Boots  himself  —  breakfasted  —  then 
fiBi  at  the  co£Bee-room  window  looking  out  anxiously  for 
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the  two  coaches.  Nobody  seemed  to  agree  which  would 
pass  first  Each  of  the  inn  servants  of  whom  I  inquired 
made  it  a  matter  of  partisanship,  and  backed  his  favourite 
coach  with  the  most  consummate  assurance.  At  last, 
I  heard  the  guard's  horn  and  the  clatter  of  the  horses' 
hoofs.  Up  drove  a  coach  —  I  looked  out  cautiously  — 
it  was  the  Humming  Bee.  Three  outside  places  were 
vacant;  one  behind  the  coachman;  two  on  the  dickey. 
The  first  was  taken  immediately  by  a  farmer,  the  second 

—  to  my  imspeakable  disgust  and  terror  —  was  secured 
by  the  inevitable  Bow  Street  runner;  who,  as  soon  as 
he  was  up,  helped  the  weakly  Screw  into  the  third 
place,  by  his  side.  They  were  going  to  Crickgelly;  not 
a  doubt  of  it,  now. 

I  grew  mad  with  impatience  for  the  arrival  of  the 
Bed  Cross  Knight.     Half  an  hour  passed  —  forty  minutes 

—  and  then  I  heard  another  horn  and  another  clatter  — 
and  the  Bed  Cross  Enight  rattied  up  to  the  hotel-door 
at  full  speed.  What  if  there  should  be  no  vacant  place 
for  me!  I  ran  to  the  door  with  a  sinking  heart.  Outside, 
the  coach  was  declared  to  be  full. 

"There  is  one  inside  place,"  said  the  waiter,  "if  you 
don't  mind  paying  the  — "  Before  he  could  say  the 
rest,  I  was  occupying  that  one  inside  place.  I  remember 
nothing  of  the  journey  from  the  time  we  left;  the  hotel- 
door,  except  that  it  was  fearfully  long.  At  some  hour 
of  the  day  with  which  I  was  not  acquainted  (for  my 
watch  had  stopped  for  want  of  winding  up),  I  was  set 
down  in  a  clean  littie  street  of  a  prim  littie  town  (the 
name  of  which  I  never  thought  of  asking),  and  Was  toLd 
that  the  coach  never  went  any  further. 

Ko  postchaise  was  to  be  had.  With  incredible  difGL- 
culty  I  got  first  a  gig,  then  a  man  to  drive  it;  and,  last, 
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a  pony  to  draw  it  We  hobbled  away  csrazily  from  the 
inn  door.  I  thought  of  Screw  and  the  Bow  Street  runner 
approaching  Crickgelly,  from  their  point  of  the  compass, 
perhaps  at  the  full  speed  of  a  good  post-chaise  — 
I  thought  of  that,  and  would  have  given  all  the  money 
in  my  pocket  for  two  hours*  use  of  a  fast  road-hack^ 

Judging  by  the  time  we  occupied  in  making  the 
journey,  and  a  little  also  by  my  own  impatience,  I  should 
say  that  Crickgelly  must  have  been  at  least  twenty  miles 
distant  from  the  town  where  I  took  the  gig.  The  sun 
was  setting,  when  we  first  heard,  through  the  evening 
stillness,  the  sound  of  the  surf  on  the  sea-shore.  The 
twilight  was  falling  as  we  entered  the  little  fishing 
village,  and  let  our  unfortunate  pony  stop,  for  the  last 
time,  at  a  small  inn  door. 

The  first  question  I  asked  of  the  landlord  was, 
whether  two  gentlemen  (Mends  of  mine,  of  course, 
whom  I  expected  to  meet)  had  driven  into  Crickgdly,  a 
little  while  before  me.  The  reply  was  in  the  negative; 
and  the  sense  of  relief  it  produced  seemed  to  rest  me  at 
once,  body  and  mind,  afi^:  my  long  and  anxious  jour- 
ney. Either  I  had  beaten  the  spies  on  the  road,  or  they 
were  not  bound  to  Crickgelly.  Any  way,  I  had  fijnst 
possession  of  the  field  of  action.  I  paid  the  man  who 
had  driven  me,  and  asked  my  way  to  Zion  Place.  My 
directions  were  simple  —  I  had  only  to  go  through 
the  village,  and  I  should  find  Zion  Place  at  the  other 
end  of  it. 

The  village  had  a  very  strong  smell,  and  a  curious 
habit  of  building  boats  in  the  street  between  intervals  of 
detached  cottages;  a  helpless,  muddy,  fishy  little  place. 
I  walked  through  it  rapidly;  turned  inland  a  few  hun- 
dred yards;  ascended  some  rising  ground;  and  discerned, 
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in  the  dim  twilight,  four  small  lonesome  villas  standing 
in  pairs,  with  a  shed  and  a  saw-pit  on  one  side,  and  a 
few  shells  of  unfinished  houses  on  the  other.  Some 
madly  speculative  builder  was  evidently  trying  to  turn 
Crickgelly  into  a  watering-place. 

I,  made  out  Number  two,  and  discovered  the  bell- 
handle  with  difficulty,  it  was  growing  so  dark.  A  servant- 
maid  —  corporeally  enormous;  but,  as  I  soon  found,  in 
a  totally  undeveloped  state,  mentally  —  opened  the 
door. 

"Does  Miss  James  live  here?'*  I  asked. 

"Don't  see  no  visitors,"  answered  the  large  maiden. 
"'T'other  one  tried  it  and  had  to  go  away.  You  go, 
too." 

"'T'other  one?"  I  repeated.  "Another  visitor?  And 
when  did  he  call?" 

"Better  than  an  hour  ago." 

"Was  there  nobody  with  him?" 

"No.  Don't  see  no  visitors.  He  went.  You  go, 
too." 

Just  as  she  repeated  that  exasperating  formula  of 
words,  a  door  opened  at  the  end  of  the  passage.  My 
voice  had  evidently  reached  the  ears  of  somebody  in  the 
back  parlour.  Who  the  person  was,  I  could  not  see, 
but  I  heard  the  rustle  of  a  woman's  dress.  My  situation 
was  growing  desperate,  my  suspicions  were  aroused  — 
I  determined  to  risk  everything  —  and  I  called  softly, 
in  the  direction  of  the  open  door,  " Laura f" 

A  voice  answered,  "Good  heavens!  Frank?"  It  was 
her  voice.  She  had  recognised  mine.  I  pushed  past 
the  big  servant;  in  two  steps  I  was  at  the  end  of  the 
passage;  in  one  more  I  was  in  the  back  parlour. 

She  was  there,  standing  alone  by  the  side  of  a  table. 
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Seeing  my  changed  costume  and  altered  face,  she 
turned  deadly  pale,  and  stretched  her  hand  behind  her 
mechanically,  as  if  to  take  hold  of  a  chair.  I  caught 
her  in  my  arms;'  but  was  afraid  to  kiss  her;  she  trembled 
so  when  I  only  touched  her. 

"Frank!"  she  said,  drawing  her  head  back.  "What 
is  it?  How  did  you  find  out?  0!  for  mercy's  sake,  what 
does  it  mean?*' 

"It  means,  lore,  that  IVe  come  to  take  care  of  you 
for  the  rest  of  your  life  and  mine,  if  you  will  only  let 
me.  Don't  tremble  —  there's  nothing  to  be  afraid  of! 
Only  compose  yourself,  and  I'll  tell  you  why  I  am  here 
in  this  strange  disguise.  Come,  come,  Laura!  —  don't 
look  like  that  at  me.  You  called  me  Frank  just  now, 
for  the  first  time.  Would  you  have  done  that,  if  you 
had  disliked  me  or  forgotten  me?" 

I  saw  her  colour  beginning  to  come  back  —  the  old 
bright  glow  returning  to  the  dear  dusky  cheeks.  If  I 
had  not  seen  them  so  near  me,  I  might  have  exercised 
some  self-control  ---  as  it  was,  I  lost  my  presence  of 
mind  entirely,  and  kissed  her. 

She  drew  herself  away  half-frightened,  half-confused 
—  certainly  not  oflbnded,  and,  apparently,  not  very 
likely  to  faint  —  which  was  more  than  I  could  have 
said  of  her  when  I  first  entered  the  room.  Before  she 
had  time  to  refllect  on  the  peril  and  awkwardness  of  our 
position,  I  pressed  the  first  necessary  questions  on  her 
rapidly,  one  after  the  other. 

"Where  is  Mrs.  Baggs?"  I  asked  first 

Mrs.  Baggs  was  the  housekeeper. 

Laura  pointed  to  the*  closed  folding-doors.  "In  the 
front  parlour;  asleep  on  the  sofa." 

18* 
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"Have  you  any  suspicion  who  ihe  BftwmgOT  was  wko 
trailed  more  than  an  hour  ago?" 

"J^one.  The  servant  told  him  we  saw  no  visitsra^ 
and  he  went  away,  without  leaving  his  name/' 

"Have  you  heard  from  your  father?" 

8he  began  to  turn  pale  again,  but  controlled  herself 
bravely,  and  answered  in  a  whisper: 

"Mrs.  Baggs  had  a  short  note  from  him  this  morn- 
ing. It  was  not  dated;  and  it  only  said  circumstances 
had  happened  which  obliged  him  to  leave  home  suddenly, 
and  that  we  were  to  wait  here  till  he  wrote  again,  most 
likely  in  a  few  days." 

"Now,  Laura,"  I  said,  as  lightly  and  jestingly  as 
I  could,  "I  have  the  highest  possible  opinion  of  your 
courage,  good-sense,  and  self-control;  and  I  shall  expect 
you  to  keep  up  your  good  reputation  in  my  eyes,  while 
you  are  listening  to  what  I  have  now  to  tell  you." 

Saying  these  words,  I  took  her  by  the  hand,  and 
made  her  sit  close  by  me;  then,  breaking  it  to  her  as 
gently  and  gradually  as  possible,  I  t^ld  her  all  that  had 
happened  at  the  red-brick  house  since  the  evening  when 
she  left  the  dinner-table  >  and  we  exchanged  our  parting 
look  at  the  dining-room  door. 

It  was  almost  as  great  a  trial  to  me  to  speak  as  it 
was  to  her  to  hear.  She  suffered  so  violently,  felt  such 
evident  misery  of  shame  and  terror,  while  I  was  relating 
the  strange  events  which  had  occurred  in  her  absence, 
that  I  once  or  twice  stopped  in  alarm,  and  almost 
repented  my  boldness  in  telling  her  the  truth.  However, 
fair-dealing  with  her,  cruel  as  rt  might  seem  at  the  time, 
was  the  best  and  safest  course  for  the  future.  How 
could  I  expect  her  to  put  all  her  trust  in  me,  if  I  began 
by  deceiving  her  —  if  I  fell  into  prevarications   aad 
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excuses  at  the  very  outset  of  our  renewal  of  intercourse? 
I  went  on  desperately  to  the  end,  taking  a  hopeful 
Tiew  of  the  most  hopeless  circumstances,  and  making 
my  narrative  as  merciftilly  short  as  possible.  When 
I  had  done,  the  poor  girl,  in  the  extremity  of  her 
forlomness  and  distress,  forgot  all  the  little  maidenly 
conventionalities  and  young-lady-like  restraints  of  every 
day  life,  and,  in  a  burst  of  natural  grief  and  honesty 
conjBding  helplessness,  hid  her  face  on  my  bosom,  and 
cried  there  as  if  she  were  a  child  again,  and  I  was 
the  mother  to  whom  she  had  been  used  to  look  fos 
comfort. 

I  made  no  attempt  to  stop  her  tears  —  they  were 
the  safest  and  best  vent  for  the  violent  agitation  under 
which  she  was  suffering.  I  said  nothing;  words,  at  such 
a  time  as  that,  would  only  have  aggravated  her  distress. 
All  the  questions  I  had  to  ask;  aU  the  proposals  I  had 
to  make,  must,  I  felt,  be  put  off  —  no  matter  at  what 
risk  —  until  some  later  and  calmer  hour.  There  we 
sat  together,  with  one  long  unsnuffed  candle  lighting 
us  smokily;  with  the  discordantly-grotesque  sound  of 
the  housekeeper's  snoring  in  the  frcmt  room,  mingling 
profanely  with  the  sobs  of  tl\e  weeping  girl  on  my  bosom, 
Ko  other  noise,  great  or  small,  inside  the  house  or  out 
of  it,  was  audible.  The  summer  night  looked  black  and 
cloudy  through  the  little  back  window.  I  was  not  much 
easier  in  my  mind,  now  that  the  trial  of  breaking  my 
bad  Hews  to  Laura  was  over.  That  stranger  who  had 
called  at  the  house  an  hour  before  me,  weighed  on 
my  spirits.  It  could  not  have  been  Doctor  Knapton. 
lie  would  have  gained  admission.  Could  it  be  the  Bow 
Street  runner,  or  Screw?  I  had  lost  sight  of  them^  it 
was  true;  but  had  they  lo^  sight  of  me? 
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Laura's  grkf  gradually  exhausted  itself.  She  feebly 
raised  her  head,  and,  turning  it  away  from  me,  hid  her 
face.  I  saw  that  she  was  not  fit  for  talking  yet,  and 
begged  her  to  go  up-stairs  to  the  drawing-room  and  lie 
down  a  little.  She  looked  'apprehensively  towards  the 
folding-doors  that  shut  us  off  from  the  front  parlour. 

"Leave  Mrs.  B^ggs  to  me,"  I  said.  "I  want  to  have 
a  few  words  with  her;  and,  as  soon  as  you  are  gone^ 
I'U  make  noise  enough  here  to  wake  her." 

.  Laura  looked  at  me  inquiringly  and  amazedly.  I  did 
not  speak  again;  but  gently  led  her  to  the  door. 

As  soon  as  I  was  alone,  I  took  from  my  pocket  one 
of  the  handbills  which  my  excitable  fellow-traveller  had 
presented  to  me,  so  as  to  have  it  ready  for  Mrs.  Baggs 
the  moment  we  stood  face  to  face.  Armed  with  this 
ominous  lett^  of  introduction,  I  kicked  a  chair  down 
against  the  folding-doors,  by  way  of  giving  a  preliminary 
knock  to  arouse  the  housekeeper's  attention.  The  plan 
was  immediately  successful.  Mrs.  Baggs  opened  the 
doors  of  communication  violently  —  a  slight  smell  of 
S|)irits  entered  the  room,  and  was  followed  close  by 
the  housekeeper  herself,  with  an  indignant  face  and 
a  disordered  head-dress. 

^  "What  do  you  mean,  sir?  How  dare  you  — "  she 
began;  then  stopped  aghast,  looking  at  me  in  speechless 
astonishment. 

"I  have  been  obliged  to  make  a  slight  alteration  in 
my  petsonal  appearance,  ma'am,"  said  L  "But  I  am 
still  Frank  Softly." 

"Don't  talk  to  me  about  personal  appearances,  sir," 
cried  Mrs.  Baggs,  recovering.  "What  do  you  mean  by 
being  here?  Leave  the  house  immediately.  I  shall  write 
to  the  Doctor,  Mr.  Softly,  this  very  night." 
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"He  has  no  address  you  can  direct  to,"  I  rejoined. 
"If  you  don't  believe  me,  read  that."  I  gave  her  the 
handbill  without  another  word  of  preface. 

Mrs.  B£^gs  looked  at  it  —  lost  in  an  instant,  all  liie 
fine  colour  plentifully  diffused  over  her  face  by  sleep  and 
spirits  —  sat  down  in  the  nearest  chair  witb  a  thump 
that  seemed  to  threaten  the  very  foundations  of  Kumber 
two,  Zion  Place,  and  stared  me  hard  in  the  face; 
tiie  most  speechless  and  helpless  elderly  female  I  ever 
behield. 

"Take  plenty  of  time  to  compose  yourself,  ma*am," 
said  I.  "If  you  don't  see  the  Doctor  again  soon  under 
the  gallows,  you  will  probably  not  have  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  with  him  for  some  considerable  time." 

Mrs.  Baggs  smote  both  her  hands  distractedly  on 
her  knees,  and  whispered  a  devout  ejaculation  to  herself 
softly. 

"Allow  me  to  deal  witii  you,  ma'am,  as  a  woman  of 
the  world,"  I  went  on.  "If  you  will  give  me  half-an-hour's 
hearing,  I  will  explain  to  you  how  I  come  to  know  what 
I  do;  how  I  got  here;  and  what  I  have  to  propose  to 
Miss  Laura  and  to  you." 

"If  you  have  the  feelings  of  a  man,  sir,"  said 
Mrs.  Baggs,  shaking  her  head,  and  raising  her  eye£^to 
heaven,  "you  will  remember  that  I  have  nerves,  and 
will  not  presume  upon  them." 

As  the  old  lady  uttered  the  last  words,  I  thought 
I  saw  her  eyes  turn  from  heaven,  and  take  the  earthly 
direction  of  the  sofa  in  the  front  parlour.  It  struck  me 
also  that  her  lips  looked  rather  dry.  Upon  these  two 
hints  I  spoke. 

"Might  I  suggest  some  little  stimulant.^"  I  asked, 
with  respectful  eamestness.     "I  have  heard  my  grand* 
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mother  (Lady  MaUdnshaw)  say  that,  'a  diop  in  time 
Bares  nine/" 

"You  will  find  it  under  the  sofa  pillow,"  said 
Mrs.  Baggs,  with  sudden  briskness.  "^A  drop  in  time 
sayes  nine.*  —  my  sentiments,  if  I  may  put  myself  on 
a  paar  with  her  ladyship.  The  liqueur  glass,  Mr.  Softly, 
is  in  the  backgammon  board.  I  hope  her  ladyship  was 
well  the  la«t  time  you  heard  from  her?  Suffers  from 
her  nerves,  does  she?  like  me,  again.  In  the  back- 
gammon-board.    0,  this  news,  this  awful  news!" 

I  found  a  bottle  of  brandy  in  the  place  indicated,  but 
no  liqueur  glass  in  the  backgammon-board.  There  was, 
however,  a  wine-glass,  accidentally  left  on  a  chair  by 
the  sofa.  Mrs.  Baggs  did  not  seem  to  notice  the  diiference 
when  I  brought  it  into  the  back  room,  and  filled  it  with 
brandy. 

**Take  a  toothful,  yourself,"  said  Mrs.  Baggs,  lightly 
tossing  off  the  dram  in  a  moment.  '^'A  drop  in  time,' 
—  I  can't  help  repeating  it,  it's  so  nicely  expressed. 
Still,  with  submission  to  her  ladyship's  better  judgitient, 
Mr.  Softly,  the  question  seems  now  to  arise,  whether,  if 
one  drop  in  time  saves  nine,  two  drops  in  time  may  not 
save  eighteen."  Here  Mrs.  Baggs  forgot  her  nerves,  and 
wicked. 

I  returned  the  wink  and  filled  the  glass  a  second  time. 
"0,  this  news,  this  awful  news!"  said  Mrs.  Baggs  remem- 
bering her  nerves  again. 

Just  then  I  thought  I  heard  footsteps  in  front  of  the 
house;  but,  listening  more  attentively,  found  that  it  had 
begun  to  rain,  and  tiiat  I  had  been  deceived  by  the 
pattering  of  the  first  heavy  drops  against  the  windows. 
However,  the  bare  suspicion  that  the  same  stranger  who 
had  called  already  might  be  watdnng  the  house*  now. 
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was  enough  to  startle  me  very  seriously,  and  to  suggest 
the  absolute  necessity  of  occupying  no  more  precious  time 
in  paying  attention  to  the  vagaries  of  Mrs.  Baggs'  nerves. 
It  was  also  of  some  importance  that  I  should  speak 
to  her  while  she  was  sober  enough  to  understand  what 
I  meant  in  a  general  way.  Feeling  convinced  that  she 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  becoming  downright  drunk  if 
I  gave  her  another  glass,  I  kept  my  hand  on  the  bottle, 
and  forthwith  told  my  story  over  again,  in  a  very 
abridged  and  unceremonious  form,  aad  without  allowing 
her  one  moment  of  leisure  for  comment  on  my  narrative, 
whether  it  might  be  of  the  weeping,  winking,  drinking, 
groaning,  or  ejaculating  kind.  As  I  had  anticipated, 
when  I  came  to  a  conclusion,  and  consequently  allowed 
her  an  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words,  she  affected 
to  be  extremely  shocked  and  surprised  at  hearing  of  the 
nature  of  her  master's  pursuits,  and  reproached  me  in 
terms  of  the  most  vehement  and  virtuous  indignation  for 
incurring  the  guilt  of  abetting  them,  even  though  I  had 
done  so  from  the  very  excusable  motive  of  saving  my 
own  life.  Having  a  lively  sense  of  the  humorous,  I  was 
necessarily  rather  amused  by  this;  but  I  began  to  get 
a  little  surprised  as  well,  when  we  diverged  to  the  subject 
of  the  Doctor's  escape,  on  finding  that  Mrs.  Baggs  viewed 
the  fact  of  his  running  away  to  some  hiding-place  of  his 
own,  in  the  light  of  a  personal  insult  to  his  faithfid  and 
attached  housekeeper. 

"It  shows  a  want  of  confidence  in  me,"  said  the 
old  lady,  "which  I  may  forgive,  but  can  never  forget 
The  sacrifices  I  have  made  for  that  ungrateful  man,  are 
not  to  be  told  in  words.  The  very  morning  he  sent  us 
away  here,  what  did  I  do?  Packed  up  the  moment  he 
Baid^  Go.     I  had  ni^  preserves  to  pot,  and  the  kitchen 
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chimney  to  be  swept,  and  the  lock  of  my  box  hampered 
into  the  bai^in.  Other  women  in  my  place  wonld  have 
grumbled  —  I  got  up  directly,  as  lively  as  any  girl  of 
eighteen  you  lik6  to  mention.  Says  he,  'I  want  Laura 
taken  out  of  young  Softly*s  way,  and  you  must  do  it*  — 
Says  I,  *This  very^  morning,  sir?'  —  Says  he,  'This 
very  morning/  —  Says  I,  'Where  to?'  —  Says  he,  'As 
far  off  as  ever  you  can  go;  coast  of  "Wales  —  Crickgelly. 
1 1  won't  trust  her  nearer;  young  Softl3r*s  too  cunning, 
and  she's  too  fond  of  him.'  —  *Any  more  orders,  sir?' 
says  I.  —  *Yes;  take  some  fancy  name  —  Simpkins, 
Johnson,  Giles,  Jones,  James,'  says  he,  'what  you  like 
but  Enapton;  for  that  scamp  Softly  will  move  heaven 
and  earth  to  trace  her.'  —  'What  else?'  says  L  — 
'Nothing,  but  look  sharp,'  says  he.  'And  mind  one 
thing,  that  she  sees  no  visitors,  and  posts  no  letters.' 
Before  those  last  words  had  been  out  of  his  wicked  lips 
an  hour,  we  were  off.  A  nice  job  I  had  to  get  her 
away  —  a  nice  job  to  stop  her  from  writing  letters 
to  you  —  a  nice  job  to  keep  her  here.  .But  I  did  it; 
I  followed  my  orders  like  a  slave  in  a  plantation  with 
a  whip  at  his  bare  back.  I've  had  rheumatics,  weak 
legs,  bad  nights,  and  Miss  in  liie  sulks  —  all  from 
obeying  the  doctor's  orders.  And  what  is  my  reward? 
He  turns  coiner,  and  runs  away  without  a  word  to 
me  beforehand,  and  writes  me  a  trumpery  note,  without 
a  date  to  it,  without  a  farthing  of  money  in  it,  telling 
me  nothing!  Look  at  my  confidence  in  him,  and  then 
look  at  the  way  he 's  treated  me  in  return.  What  woman's 
nerves  can  stand  that?  Don't  keep  fidgeting  with  the 
bottle!  Pass  it  this  way,  Mr.  Softly,  or  you'll  break  it, 
and  drive  me  distracted." 

"He  has  no  excuse  ma'am,"  I  said.     "But  will  you 
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allow  me  to  change  the  subject,  as  I  am  pressed  for  time? 
You  appear  to  be  so  well  acquainted  with  &e  favourable 
opinion  which  Miss  Laura  and  I  entertcdn  of  each  other, 
that  I  hope  it  will  be  no  fresh  shock  to  your  nerres,  if 
I  inform  you,  in  plain  words,  that  I  have  come  to  Crick- 
gelly  to  marry  her." 

"Marry  her!  marry  —  If  you  don't  leave  off  fidgetting 
with  the  bottle,  Mr.  Softly,  and  change  the  subject 
directly,  I  shall  ring  the  bell." 

"Hear  me  out,  ma'am,  and  then  ring  if  you  like.  If 
you  persist,  however,  in  considering  yourself  still  the 
confidential  servant  of  a  felon  who  is  now  flying  for  his 
life,  and  if  you  decline  allowing  the  young  lady  to  act 
as  she  wishes,  I  will  not  be  so  rude  as  to  hint  that  — 
as  she  is  of  age  —  she  may  walk  out  of  this  house  with 
me,  whenever  she  likes,  without  your  having  the  power 
to  prevent  her;  but,  I  will  politely  ask  instead,  w}iat  you 
would  propose  to  do  with  her,  in  the  straitened  position 
as  to  money  in  which  she  and  you  are  likely  to  be 
placed?  You  can't  find  her  father  to  give  her  to;  and, 
if  you  could,  who  would  be  the  best  protector  for  her? 
The  doctor,  who  is  the  principal  criminal  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  or  I,  who  am  only  the  unwilling  accomplice? 
He  is  known  to  the  Bow  Street  runners  —  I  am  not. 
There  is  a  reward  for  the  taking  of  him,  and  none  for 
the  taking  of  me.  He  has  no  respectable  relatives  and 
friends,  I  have  plenty.  Every  way  my  chances  are  the 
best:  and  consequently  I  am,  every  way,  the  fittest  per- 
son to  trust  her  to.     Don't  you  see  that?" 

Mrs.  Baggs  did  not  immediately  answer.  She  snatched 
the  bottle  out  of  my  hands  —  drank  off  another  dram, 
ghook  her  head  at  loe,  and  ejaculated  lamentably:  "My 
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nerresy  my  nerves!  what  a  heart  of  stone  he  mast  hsYS 
to  presume  on  my  poor  nerves!" 

"Give  me  one  minute  more,"  I  went  on*  *I  propose 
to  take  you  and  Laura  to-morrow  morning  to  Scotland. 
Pray  don't  groan!  I  only  suggest  the  jouiney  with  a 
matrimonial  object.  In  Scotland,  Mrs.  Baggs,  if  a  maa 
and  woman  accept  each  other  as  husband  and  wife, 
before  one  witness,  it  is  a  lawful  marriage;  and  that 
kind  of  wedding  is,  as  you  i&ust  see  plainly  enough,  the 
only  safe  refuge  for  a  bridegroom  in  my  situation.  If 
you  consent  to  come  with  us  to  Scotland,  and  serve  as 
witness  to  the  marriage,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  acknow- 
ledge my  sense  of  your  kindness  in  the  eloquent  lan- 
guage of  the  Bank  of  England,  as  expressed  to  the  world 
in  general'  on  the  surface  of  a  five-pound  note." 

I  cautiously  snatched  away  the  brandy  bottle  as  I 
spoke,  and  was  in  the  drawing-room  with  it  in  an  instant 
I  suppose  Mrs.  Baggs  tried  to  follow  me,  for  I  heard  the 
door  rattle,  as  if  she  had  got  out  of  her  chair,  and  sud- 
denly slipped  back  into  it  again.  I  felt  certain  of  her 
deciding  to  help  us,  if  she  was  only  sober  enough  to 
reflect  on  what  I  had  said  to  her.  The  journey  to  Soot- 
land  was  a  tedious,  and  perhaps  a  dangerous^  underts^ing. 
But  I  had  no  other  alternative  to  choose.  In  those  un- 
civilised days,  the  Marriage  Act  had  not  been  passed, 
and  there  was  no  convenient  hymeneal  registrar  in  Eng- 
land to  change  a  vagabond  runaway  couple  into  a  re- 
spectable man  and  wife  at  a  moment's  notice.  The 
trouble  and  expense  of  taking  Mrs.  Baggs  with  us,  I  en- 
countered, of  course,  solely  out  of  regard  for  Laura's 
natural  prejudices.  She  had  led  precisely  that  kind  of 
Ufa  which  makes  any  woman  but  a  bad  one  moibidly 
sensitive  on  the  subject  of  small  proj^ieties.    If  she  had 
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been  a  girl  with  «  recognwed  position  in  society,  I  should 
have  proposed  to  her  to  run  away  with  me  alone.  As  it 
was,  the  very  defencelessness  of  her  situation  gare  her, 
in  my  opinion,  the  right  to  expect  from  me  eyen  thfe 
absurdest  sacrifices  to  the  narrowest  conventionalities. 
Mrs.  Baggs  was  not  quite  so  sober  in  her  habits,  perhaps, 
as  matrons  in  general  are  expected  to  be;  but,  for  my 
particular  purpose,  this  was  only  a  slight  blemish;  it 
takes  so  little,  after  all,  to*  represent  the  abstract  prin- 
ciple cf  propriety  in  the  short-sighted  eye  of  the  world. 

As  I  reached  the  drawing-room  door,  I  looked  at  my 
watch.  Kine  o'clock!  and  nothing  done  yet  to  facilitate 
our  escaping  from  Crickgelly  to  the  regions  of  civilised 
life  the  next  morning.  I  was  pleased  to  hear,  when  I 
knocked  at  the  door,  that  Laura's  voice  sounded  firmer 
as  she  told  me  to  come  in.  She  was  more  confused  than 
astonished  or  frightened  when  1  sat  down  by  her  on  the 
sofa,  and  repeated  the  principal  topics  of  my  conversation 
with  Mrs.  Baggs. 

"NoWy  my  own  love,"  said  I,  in  conclusion  —  suiting 
my  gestures,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  to  the  tenderness 
of  my  language  —  ^Hh^^  is  not  the  least  doubt  tiisU; 
Mrs.  Baggs  will  end  by  agreeing  to  my  proposals. 
Nothing  remains,  therefore,  but  for  you  to  give  me  th« 
answer  now,  which  I  have  been  waiting  for  ever  since 
that  last  day  when  we  met  by  the  river  side.  I  did  not 
know  then  what  the  motive  was  for  your  silence  and 
distress.  I  know  now,  and  I  love  you  better  after  that 
knowledge  than  I  did  before  it." 

Her  head  dropped  into  its  former  position  ©n  my 
boeom,  and  she  murmured  a  few  words,  but  too  faintly 
for  me  to  hear  them. 
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''You  knew  more  about  your  father,  then,  than  I 
did?"     I  whispered. 

''Less  than  you  have  told  me  since/'  she  interposed 
quickly,  without  raising  her  face. 

"Enough  to  convince  you  that  he  was  breaking  the 
laws/'  I  suggested;  "and,  to  make  you,  as  his  daughter, 
shrink  honorably  from  saying  yes  to  me  when  we  sat 
together  on  the  river  bank?" 

She  did  not  answer;  but* one  of  her  arms,  which  was 
hanging  over  my  shoulder,  stole  round  my  neck,  and 
clasped  it  gbntly. 

""' Since  that  time,"  I  went  on,  "your  father  has  com- 
promised me.  I  am  in  some  danger,  not  much,  from  the 
law.  I  have  no  prospects  that  are  not  of  the  most 
doubtful  kind;  and  I  have  no  excuse  for  asking  you  to 
share  them,  except  that  I  have  fallen  into  my  present 
misfortune  through  trying  to  discover  and  remove  the 
obstacle  that  kept  us  apart.  If  I  had  not  loved  you 
better  than  every  other  interest  of  my  life,  I  should 
never  have  tried  to  contend  with  that  obstacle.  If  thefe 
is  any  protection  in  the  world  that  you  can  turn  to  less 
doubtful  than  mine,  I  suppose  I  ought  to  say  no  more, 
and  leave  the  house.  But  if  there  should  be  none, 
surely  I  am  not  so  very  selfish  in  asking  you  to  take 
your  chance  with  me?  I  honestly  believe  that  I  shall 
have  little  difficulty,  with  ordinary  caution,  in  escaping 
from  pursuit,  and  finding  a  safe  home  somewhere  to  be- 
gin life  in  again  with  new  interests.  Will  you  Share  it 
with  me,  Laura?  I  can  try  no  fresh  persuasions  —  I 
have  no  right,  perhaps,  in  my  present  situation,  to  have 
addressed  so  many  to  you  already." 

Her  other  arm  stole  round  my  neck;  she  laid  her 
warm  cheek  against  mine,  and  whispered,  ; — 
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"Be  kind  to  me,  Frank  —  I  have  nobody  in  the 
world  who  loves  me  but  you!'' 

I  felt  her  tears  on  my  face;  my  own  eyes  moistened 
as  I  tried  to  answer  her.  "We  sat  for  some  minutes  in 
perfect  silence  —  without  moving,  without  a  thought ' 
beyond  the  moment.  The  rising  of  the  wind,  and  the 
splashing  of  the  rain  outside  were  the  first  sounds  that 
stirred  me  interaction  again.  , 

I  summoned  my  resolution,  rose  from  the  sofa,  and 
in  a  few  hasty  words  told  Laura  what  I  proposed  for  the 
next  day,  and  mentioned  the  hour  at  which  I  would 
come. in  the  morning.  As  I  had  anticipated,  she  seemed 
relieved  $ind  reassured  ,at  the  prospect  even  of  such 
slight  sanction  and  encouragement  on  the  part  of  another 
woman  as  would  be  implied  by  the  companionship  of 
Mrs.  Ba^s  on  the  journey  to  Scotland.  The  next  and 
last  difficulty  I  had  to  encounter,  was  necessarily  con- 
nected with  her  father.  He  had  never  been  very  affec- 
tionate with  her;  and  he  was  now,  for  aught  she  or  I 
knew  to  the  contrary,  parted  from  her  for  ever.  Still, 
the  instinctive  recognition  of  his  position  made  .her 
shrink,  at  the  last  moment,  when  she  spoke  of  him,  and 
thought  of  the  serious  nature  of  her  engagement  with 
me.  After  some  vain  arguing  and  remonstrating,  I  con- 
trived to  quiet  her  scruples,  by  promising  that  an  address 
should  be  left  at  Crickgelly,  to  which  any  second  letter 
that  might  arrive  from  the  doctor  could  be  forwarded. 
When  I  saw  that  this  prospect  of  being  able  to  com- 
municate with  him,  if  he  wrote  or  wished  to  see  her, 
had  sufficiently  composed  her  mind,  1  left  the  drawing- 
room,  ^t  was  vitally  important  that  I  should  get  back 
to  the  inn  and  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  our 
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departure  i£e  next  momiiig,  befbre  ike  priimitiTe  people 
of  the  place  had  retired  to  bed. 

As  I  passed  the  back  parlour-door  on  my  way  out,  I 
heard  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Baggs  raised  indignantly.  The 
words  "bottle!**  "audacity!"  and  "nerves!"  reached  my 
ear  disjointedly.  I  called  out  "Good-bye!  till  to-morrow;" 
heard  a  responsive  groan  of  disgust,  then  opened  the 
front-door  and  plunged  out  into  the  dark  and  rainy 
night. 

It  might  have  be^i  the  dropping  of  water  from  the 
cottage  roof  while  I  passed  tlirough  the  village,  or  the 
groundless  alarm  of  my  own  suspicious  fancy,  but  I 
thought  I  was  being  followed  as  I  walked  back  to  the 
inn.  Two  or  three  times,  I  turned  round  abruptly;  but, 
if  twenty  men  had  been  at  my  heels,  it  was  too  d8uck  to 
see  ttiem.  1  went  on  to  the  inn.  The  people  there 
were  not  gbne  to  bed;  and  I  sent  for  the  landlord  to 
consult  with  him  about  a  conveyance.  Perhaps  it  was 
my  suspicious  fancy  again;  but  I  thought  his  manner 
was  altered.  He  seemed  half  distrustful,  half  afraid  of 
me,  when  I  asked  him  if  there  had  been  any  signs, 
during  my  absence,  of  those  two  gentlemen,  for  whom  I 
had  already  inquired  on  arriving  at  his  door  that  evening. 
He  gave  an  answer  in  the  negative,  looking  away  from 
me  while  he  spoke.  Thinking  it  advisable,  on  the  whole, 
not  to  let  him  see  that  I  noticed  a  change  in  him,  I 
proceeded  at  once  to  the  question  of  the  conveyance, 
and  was  told  that  I  could  hire  the  landlord's  light  cart, 
in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  drive  to  the  market 
town.  I  appointed  an  hour  for  starting  the  next  day, 
and  retired  at  onoe  to  my  bed-room.  There  my  thoughts 
were  anxious  enot^h.     I  was  anxious  about  Screw  aad 
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1^  Bow  Street  numer.  I  was  uaacertain  about  the 
stranger  who  had  called  at  Number  two,  Zioa  Place. 
I  waa  imcertaiii  even  about  the  landlord  of  the  inn. 
Never  did  I  know  what  real  suffering  from  suspense  waa 
imtil  that  night. 

Whatever  my  apprehensions  might  have  been,  they 
were  none  of  them  realised  the  next  morning.  Nobody 
followed  me  on  my  way  to  Zion  Place,  and  no  stranger 
had  called  there  before  me  a  second  time,  when  I  made 
inquiries  on  entering  the  house.  I  found  Laura  blushing, 
and  Mrs.  Baggs  impenetrably  wrapped  up  in  dignified 
fiulkiBess.  After  informing  me  with  a  lofty  look  that 
she  intended  to  go  to  Scotland  with  us,  and  to  take  my 
five  pound  note,  partly  under  protest,  and  partly  out  erf 
excessive  affection  for  Laura,  she  retired  to  pack  up. 
The  time  consumed  in  performing  tiiis  process,  and  the 
farther  delay  occasioned  by  paying  small  outstanding 
debts  to  trades-people,  and  settling  with  the  owner  of 
the  house,  detained  us  till  nearly  noon,  before  we  were 
ready  to  get  into  the  landlord's  cart  I  looked  behind  me 
anxiously  at  starting,  and  often  afterwards  on  the  road; 
but  never  saw  anything  to  excite  my  suspicions.  In 
settling  matters  with  'the  landlord  over  night,  I  had 
arranged  that  we  should  be  driven  to  the  nearest  town 
at  which  a  post-chaise  could  be  obtained.  My  resources 
were  just  as  likely  to  hold  out  against  the  expenses  of 
posting,  where  public  conveyances  could  not  be  obtained, 
as  against  the  expense  of  waiting  privately  at  hotels, 
untH  the  right  coaches  might  start.  According  to  my 
calculations,  my  money  would  last  till  we  got  to  Scot- 
land. After  that,  I  had  my  watch,  rings,  shirt-pin,  and 
Mr.  Batterbury,  to  help  in  replemahing  my  purse. 
Anxious,  therefore,  as  I  was  about  other  things,  money- 
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matters,  for  once  in  a  way,  did  not  catue  me  the  smallesir 
uneasiness. 

"We  posted  five-and-thirty  miles ,  then  stopped  for  a 
couple  of  hours  to  rest,  and  wait  for  a  night  coach, 
running  northward.  On  getting  into  this  vehicle  we 
were  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  fourth  inside-place 
hot  occupied.  Mrs.  Baggs  showed  her  sense  of  the  free- 
dom from  restraint  thus  obtained  by  tying  a  huge  red 
comforter  round  her  head  like  a  turban,  and  immediately 
falling  fast  asleep.  This  gave  Laura  and  me  full  liberty 
to  talk  as  we  pleased.  Our  conversation  was  for  the 
most  part  of  that  particular  kind  which  is  not  of  the 
smallest  importance  to  any  third  person  in  the  whole 
world.  One  portion  of  it,  however,  was  an  exception  to 
this  general  rule.  It  had  a  very  positive  influence  on 
Iny  fortunes,  and  it  is,  therefore,  I  hope,  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  bear  being  communicated  to  the  reader. 

We  had  changed  horses  for  the  fourth  time,  had 
seated  ourselves  comfortably  in  our  places,  and  had 
heard  Mrs.  Baggs  resume  the  kindred  occupations  of 
sleeping  and  snoring,  when  Laura  whispered  to  me: 

"I  must  have  no  secrets,  now,  from  you  —  must  I 
Frank?" 

"You  must  have  anything  you  like,  do  anything  you 
like,  and  say  anything  you  like.  You  must  never  ask 
leave  —  but  only  grant  it!" 

"Shall  you  always  tell  me  that,  Frank?" 

I  did  not  answer  in  words,  but  the  conversation 
Buffered  a  momentary  interruption.  Of  what  nature, 
susceptible  people  will  easily  imagine.  As  for  the  hard- 
hearted I  don^t  write  for  them. 

"My  secret  need  not  alarm  you,"  Laura  went  on,  in 
tones  that  began  to  sound  rather  sadly,  "it  is  only  about 
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a  tiny  pasteboard  box  that  I  can  carry  in  the  bosom  of 
my  dress.  But  it  has  got  three  diamonds  in  it  Frank, 
and  one  beautiful  ruby.  Did  you  ever  give  me  credit 
for  having  so  much  that  was  valuable  about  me?  — 
shall  I  give  it  you  to  keep  for  me?" 

I  remembered  directly  Old  File's  story  of  Mrs.  Knap- 
ton's  elopement,  of  the  jewels  she  had  taken  with  her, 
and  of  her  husband's  suspicions  that  she  had  kept  some 
of  them  concealed  from  him  to  the  day  of  her  death. 

"It  is  your  fortune,  Laura,"  I  answered;  "and  I 
think  that  its  present  enviable  position  in  the  bosom  of 
your  dress  is  the  best  that  it  can  possibly  occupy.  But 
who  gave  you  these  valuable  jewels?" 

"My  mother,"  said  Laura,  softly.  "I  think  I  told 
you  that  I  was  by  her  bedside  from  the  time  of  her  ill- 
ness to  the  time  of  her  death.  She  was  not  very  happy 
with  my  father  —  I  must  say  as  much  as  that,  to  make 
you  understand  what  I  am  going  to.  tell  you.  One 
night,  when  she  knew  she  was  dying,  she  made  me 
promise  beforehand  to  keep  what  she  was  going  to  say 
a  secret  from  my  father  and  everybody,  except  my  hus- 
band, in  case  I  ever  married.  She  then  gave  me  this 
little  box,  and  told  me  never  to  let  it  out  of  my  pos- 
session, for  there  were  jewels  in  it  worth  at  least  four 
or  &ve  hundred  pounds.  She  said  it  was  all  she  had  to 
leave  me  if  I  was  ever  unhappy  with  my  father,  or  if  I 
ever  found  myself  alone  and  helpless  in  the  world.  And 
then  she  told  me  that  my  father  had  always  suspected 
her,  from  the  time  of  my  birth,  of  keeping  some  of  her 
jewels  hidden  from  him  —  that  she  was  afraid  to  tell 
him  she  had  done  it  for  my  sake  —  and  that  I  was 
never  to  let  him  know  it,  as  I  valued  her  last  commands 
and  her  dying  blessing.     I  think,  Frank,  that  was  all 
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'  that  passed  between  us;  and  I  know  that  I  have  always 
done  as  she  bade  me,  since.  My  father  nerer  said  so  in 
plain  words;  but  I  feel  sure,  when  my  mother  was  gone, 
he  suspected  me,  as  he  had  suspected  her.  It  was  hard 
to  keep  to  my  promise  swnetimes  —  when  I  did  not 
know  how  to  value  a  provision  fiM*  me,  as  I  value  it 
iiow.  "We  shan't  be  quite  helpless,  Frank,  even  if  yofir 
friends  won*t  help  you  —  shall  we?** 

The  relief  that  I  felt  after  hearing  Laura's  narrative 
was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  communicated  to  her.  If  any 
tu^oreseen  accident  placed  me  within  the  gripe  of  ike 
law,  I  should  not  now  have  the  double  trial  to  endnre 
of  leaving  my  wife  for  a  prison,  and  leaving  her  help- 
less. Fearing  that  she  might  get  some  hist  of  what 
was  passing  in  my  mind,  if  I  allowed  her  to  ai^  too 
many  questions  about  our  future,  I  changed  the  subject 
as  so<m  as  possible. 

Morning  dawned  and  found  us  still  awake*  The  •stin 
rose,  Mrs.  Baggs  left  off  snoring,  and  we  arrived  at  tlie 
last  stage  before  the  coach  stopped.  I  got  out  to  see 
about  some  tea  for  my  travelling  companions,  and  looked 
up  at  the  outside  passengers.  One  of  them  seated  in 
tiie  dickey,  looked  down  at  me.  He  was  a  countryman 
in  a  smock-frock,  with  a  green  patch  over  one  o£  his 
eyes.  Something  in  the  expression  of  his  uncovered  eye 
made  me  pause  —  reflect  —  turn  away  uneasily  —  and 
then  look  again  at  him  furtively.  A  sudden  shudder 
ran  through  me  from  top  to  toe;  my  heart  sank;  and  my 
bead  began  to  feel  giddy.  The  countryman  in  ihe  dickey 
was  no  other  than  the  Bow  Street  runner. 

I  kept  away  from  the  coach  till  the  fresh  homes 
were  on  the  point  of  starting,  for  I  was  afraid  to  let 
Laiira  see  my  face,  after  making  that  fated  discovery. 
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She  noticed  how  pale  I  was  when  I  got  in.  I  made  the 
hest  excuse  I  could;  and  gently  insisted  on  her  trying  to 
sleep  a  little  after  being  awake  all  night.  She  lay  back 
in  her  comer;  and  Mrs.  Baggs,  comforted  with  a  morning 
dram  in  her  tea,  fdl  asleep  again.  I  had  thus  an  hour's 
leisure  before  me  to. think  what  I  should  do  next.  . 

Screw  was  not  in  company  with  the  runner  this 
time.  He  must  have  managed  to  identify  me  some- 
where, and  the  oflicer  doubtless  knew  my  personal  ap- 
pearance well  enough  now  to  follow  and  make  sure  of 
me  without  help.  That  I  was  the  man  whom  he  was 
tracking  could  not  be  doubted:  his  disguise  and  his  posi- 
tion on  the  top  of  the  coach  proved  it  only  too  plainly. 
But  why  had  he  not  seized  me  at  once?  Probably,  be- 
. cause  he  had  some  ulterior  purpose  to  serve,  which 
would  have  been  thwarted  by  my  immediate  appre- 
hension. What  that  purpose  was  I  did  my  best  to 
fathom,  and,  as  I  thought,  succeeded  in  the  attempt. 
What  I  was  to  do  when  the  coach  stopped  was  a  more 
difficult  point  to  settle.  To  give  the  runner  the  slip, 
with  two  women  to  take  care  oi^  was  simply  impossible. 
To  treat  him,  as  I  had  treated  Screw  at  the  red-brick 
house,  was  equally  out  of  ihe  question,  for  he  was  cer- 
tain to  give  me  no  chance  of  catching  him  alone.  To 
keep  him  in  ignorance  of  the  real  object  of  my  journey, 
and  thereby  to  delay  his  discovering  himself  and  at- 
tempting to  make  me  a  prisoner,  seemed  the  only  plan 
on  the  safety  of  which  I  could  place  the  smallest  reliaace. 
If  I  had  ever  had  any  idea  of  following  the  example  of 
other  runaway  lovers,  and  going  to  Gretna  Green,  I 
should  now  have  abandoned  it  All  roads  in  that  direc- 
tion would  betray  what  the  purpose  of  my  journey  was 
if  I  took  them.     Some  large  town  in  Scotland  would  be 
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the  safest  destination  that  I  could  puhlicly  adyertise 
myself  as  bound  for.  I  determined  to  say  that  I  was 
going  with  the  two  ladies  to  Edinburgh. 

Such  was  the  plan  of  action  which  I  now  adopted. 
To  give  any  idea  of  the  distracted  condition  of  my  mind* 
mi  the  time  when  I  was  forming  it,  is  simply  impossible. 
As  for  doubting  whether  I'Ought  to  marry  at  all,  under 
these  dangerous  circumstance^,  I  must  frankly  own  that 
I  was  too  selfishly  and  violently  in  love  to  look  the 
question  fairly  in  the  face  at  first.  When  I  subsequently 
forced  myself  to  consider  it,  the  most  distinct  project  I 
could  frame  for  overcoming  all  difficulty  was,  to  marry 
myself  (the  phrase  is  strictly  descriptive  of  the  Scotch 
ceremony)  at  the  first  inn  we  came  to,  over  the  Border; 
to  hire  a  chaise,  or  take  places  in  a  public  conveyance 
to  Edinburgh,  as  a  blind;  to  let  Laura  and  Mrs.  Baggs 
occupy  those  places;  to  remain  behind  myself;  and  to 
trust  to  my  audacity  and  cunning,  when  left  alone,  to 
give  the  runner  thd  slip.  Writing  of  it  now,  in  cool 
blood,  this  seems  as  wild  and  hopeless  a  plan  as  ever 
was  imagined.  But,  in  the  confused  and  distracted  state 
of  all  my  faculties  at  that  period,  it  seemed  quite  easy 
to  execute,  and  not  in  the  least  doubtful  as  to  any  one 
of  its  probable  results. 

On  reaching  the  town  at  which  the  coach  stopped, 
we  found  ourselves  obliged  to  hire  another  chaise  for  a 
short  distance,  in  order  to  get  to  the  starting-point  of  a 
second  coach.  Again  we  took  inside  places,  and  again, 
at  the  first  stage,  when  I  got  down  to  look  at  the  out- 
side passengers,  there  was  the  countryman  with  the  green 
shade  over  his  eye.  Whatever  conveyance  we  travelled  • 
by  on  our  northward  road,  we  never  escaped  him.  He 
never  attempted  to  speak  to  me,  never  seemed  to,  notice 
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me,  and  never  lost  sight  of  me.  On  and  on  we  went^ 
oyer  roads  that  seemed  interminahle,  and  still  the  dread- 
ful sword  of  Justice  hung  always ,  by  its  single  hair, 
over  my  head.  My  haggard  face,  my  feverish  hands, 
my  confused  manner,  my  inexpressible  impatience,  all 
belied  the  excuses  with  which  I  desperately  continued 
to  ward  off  Laura's  growing  fears,  and  Mrs.  Baggs's  in- 
dignant suspicions.  "0!  Frank,  something  has  hap- 
pened! For  God's  sake,  tell  me  what!*'  ^'Mr.  Softly,  I 
can  see  through  a  deal  board  as  far  as  most  people. 
You  are  following  the  Doctor^s  wicked  example,  and 
showing  a  want  of  confidence  in  me."  These  were  the 
remonstrances  of  Laura  and  the  housekeeper. 

At  last  we  got  out  of  England  and  I  was  still  a  free 
man.  The  chaise  (we  were  posting  again)  brought  us 
into  a  dirty  town,  and  drew  up  at  the  door  of  a  shabby 
inn.     A  shock-headed  girl  received  us. 

*'Are  we  in  Scotland?"  I  asked. 

"Mon!  whar*  else  should  ye  be?"  The  accent  re- 
lieved me  of  all  doubt. 

"A  private  room  —  something  to  eat,  ready  in  an 
hour's  time  —  chaise  afterwards  to  the  nearest  place 
from  which  a  coach  runs  to  Edinbui^h."  Giving  these 
orders  rapidly,  I  followed  the  girl  with  my  travelling 
companions  into  a  stuffy  little  room.  As  soon  as  our  at- 
tendant had  left  us,  I  locked  the  door,  put  the  key  in 
my  pocket,  and  took  Laura  by  the  hand. 

"Now,  Mrs.  Baggs,"  said  I,  "bear  witness  — ^" 

"You're  not  going  to  marry  her  now!"  interposed 
Mrs.  Baggs,  indignantly.  "Bear  witness,  indeed!  I 
won't  bear  witness  till  I've  taken  off  my  bonnet,  and 
put  my  hair  tidy!" 

"The  ceremony  won't  take  a  minute,"  I  answered; 
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"aad  rU  give  you  your  ftre-pound  note  and  the  key  of 
th&  door  the  moment  ifs  oyer.  Bear  -witness  y''  I  weixt 
on,  drowning  Mrs.  Bass's  expostulations  with  the  all- 
important  marriage-words,  ^'that  I  take  this  woman, 
Laura  Knapton,  for  my  lawful  wedded  wife.** 

^In  sickness  and  in  health,  in  poverty  and  wealth/' 
broke  in  Mrs.  Baggs,  determining  to  represeiSt  the  clergy- 
man as  well  as  to  be  the  witness. 

"Laura,  dear,"  I  said,  interrupting  in  my  tom,  "re- 
peat my  words.  Say  'I  take  this  man,  !Francis  Sofdy, 
for  my  lawful  wedded  husband.'" 

She  repeated  the  sentence,  with  her  face  very  pale, 
with  her  dear  hand  cold  and  trembling  in  mine. 

"For  better  for  worse,"  continued  the  indomitable 
Mrs.  BaggB.  "Little  enough  of  the  Better,  Pm  afraid, 
and  Lord  knows  how  much  of  the  Worse!" 

I  stopped  her  again  with  the  promised  fiye-pound 
note,  and  the  key  of  the  room-door.  "JS'ow,  ma'am," 
said  I,  "take  <^  your  bonnet,  and  put  your  hair  as  tidy 
as  you  please." 

Mrs.  Bfi^gs  raised  her  eyes  and  bamds  to  heaven,  ex- 
claimed "Disgraceful!"  and  flounced  out  o£  the  room  in 
a  passion.  Such  was  my  Scotch  marriage,  —  as  lawful 
a  ceremooiyy  remember,  as  the  finest  family  weddii^  at 
tiie  largest  parish  church  in  all  England. 

An  hour  passed;  and  I  had  not  yet  summoned  the 
cruel  courage  to  communicate  my  real  situation  to  Laura. 
The  entry  of  the  i^iock-headed  servant-girl  to  ky  the 
cloth,  followed  by  Mrs.  Ba^s,  who  was  never  out  of  the 
way  where  eating  and  drinking  appeared  in  prospect, 
helped  me  to  rouse  myselfl  I  resolved  to  go  (Hit  for  a 
few  minutes  to  reconnoitre,  and  make  myself  acquainted 
with  any  facilities  for  flight  or  hiding  which  the  situation 
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Qfi  the  hcmse  migiii  piesent.  No  dcmlo^  the  Bow  Street 
runner  was  hirkimg  somewhere;  but  he  must,  as  a  matt^ 
of  course,  have  hesurd,  or  informed  himself  of  the  orders 
I  had  given  relating  to  <mr  conveyance  on  to  Edinburgh; 
and,  in  that  case,  I  was  stUl  no  more  in  danger  of  his 
avowing  himself  and  capturing  me,  than  I  had  been  at 
any  previous  period  of  our  journey. 

''I  am  going  out  for  a  moment,  love>  to  see  about  the 
chaise,''  said  I  to  Laura. 

She  suddenly  looked  up  at  me,  with  an  anxious 
searching  expression.  Was  my  face  betraying  anything 
of  my  real  purpose?  I  hurried  to  the  door  before  she 
could  ask  me  a  single  (Question. 

Th^  front  of  the  inn  stood  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
principal  street  of  the  town.  No  chance  of  giving  any 
one  the  slip  in  that  direction;  and  no  sign,  either,  of  the 
Bow  Street  runner.  I  sauntered  round  with  the  most 
unconcerned  mamier  I  could  assume,  to  the  back  of  the 
house,  by  the  inn-yard.  A  door  in  one  part  of  it  stood 
half-open.  Inside  was  a  bit  of  kitchen-garden,  bounded 
by  a  paling;  beyond  that  some  backs  of  detached  houses; 
beyond  them,  again,  a  plot  of  weedy  ground,  a  few 
wretched  cottages,  and  the  open,  heathery  moor.  Good 
enough  for  running  away,  but  terribly  bad  for  hiding. 

I  returned  discimsolately  to  iiie  inn.  Walking  along 
the  passage  towards  the  staircase,  I  suddenly  heard  foot- 
steps behind  me  —  turned  round,  and  saw  the  Bow 
Street  runner  (clothed  again  in  his  ordinary  costume,  and 
accompanied  by  two  strange  men)  standii^  between  me 
and  the  door. 

"Sorry  to  i^p  you  from  going  to  Edinbui^h,  Mr, 
Softly,"  he  said.  "But  you're  wanted  back  at  Barking* 
ham.    I've  just  found  out  what  you  hav6  been  travelling 
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all  the  way  to  Scotland  for;  and  I  tak»  you  priBoner,  as 
one  of  the  coining  gang.  Take  it  easy,  sir.  Pve  got  help, 
you  see;  and  you  can't  throttle  three  men,  whatever  you 
may  have  done  at  Barkinghajn  with  one/' 

He  handcuffed  me  as  he  spoke.  Besistance  was  hope- 
less. I  could  only  make  an  appeal  to  his  mercy  on  Laura's 
account. 

"Give  me  ten  minutes,"  I  said,  "to  break  what  has 
happened  to  my  wife.  We  were  only  married  an  hour 
ago.  If  she  knows  this  suddenly,  it  may  be  the  death 
of  her." 

"You've  led  me  a  nice  dance  on  a  wrong  scent,"  an- 
swered the  runner,  sulkily.  "But  I  never  was  a  hard 
man  where  women  are  concerned.  Go  up-stairs,  and 
leave  the  door  open,  so  that  I  can  see  in  through  it  if  I 
like.  Hold  your  hat  over  your  wrists,  if  you  don't  want 
her  to  see  the  handcuffs." 

I  ascended  the  Urst  flight  of  stairs,  and  my  heart 
gave  a  sudden  bound  as  if  it  would  burst.  I  stopped, 
speechless  and  helpless,  at  the  sight  of  Laura  standing 
alone  on  the  landing.  My  first  look  at  her  face  told  me 
she  had  heard  all  that  had  passed  in  the  passage.  She 
passionately  struck  the  hat  with  which  I  had  been  trying 
to  hide  the  handcuffs  out  of  my  fingers,  and  caught  me 
tightly  round  the  neck,  so  tight  that  her  grasp  absolutely 
hurt  me. 

"I  was  afraid  of  something,  Frank,"  she  whispered. 
"I  followed  you  a  little  way.  I  stopped  here;  I  have 
heard  everything.  Don't  let  us  be  parted!  I  am  stronger 
than  you  think  me.  I  "^on't  be  frightened.  I  won't  cry. 
I  won't  alter  in  any  way,  if  that  man  will  only  take  me 
with  you!" 

It  is  best  for  my  sake,  if  not  for  the  reader's,  to 
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hurry  over  the  sfeene  that  followed.  It  ended  with  as 
little  additional  wretchedness  as  could  be  expected.  The 
runner  was  resolute  about  keeping  me  handcuffed,  and 
taking  me  back,  without  a  moment's  unnecessary  waste 
of  time,  to  Barkingham;  but  he  relented  on  other  points. 
Where  he  was  obliged  to  order  a  private  conveyance, 
there  was  no  objection  to  Laura  and  Mrs.  Baggs  follow- 
ing it  Where  we  got  into  a  coach,  there  was  no  harm 
in  their  hiring  two  inside  places.  I  gave  my  watch, 
rings,  and  last  guinea  to  Laura,  enjoining  her,  on  no  ac- 
count, to  let  her  box  of  jewels  see  the  light  until  we 
could  get  proper  advice  on  the  best  means  of  turning 
them  to  account.  She  listened  to  these  and  other  direc- 
tions with  a  calmness  that  astonished  me. 

"You  shan't  say,  my  dear,  that  your  wife  has  helped 
to  make  .you  uneasy  by  so  much  as  a  word  or  a  look," 
she  whispered  to  me,  as  we  left  the  inn. 

And  she  kept  the  hard  promise  implied  in  that  one 
short  sentence  throughout  the  journey.  Once  only  did  I 
see  her  lose  ^er  self-possession.  At  starting  on  our  way 
south,  MxB,  BaggQ  —  taking  the  same  incomprehensible 
personal  offence  at  my  misfortune  which  she  had  pre- 
viously taken  at  the  doctor's  —  upbraided  me  with  my 
WMit  of  confidence  in  her,  and  declared  that  it  was  the 
main  cause  of  all  my  present  trouble.  Laura  turned  on 
her  as  she  was  uttering  the  words  with  a  look  and  a 
warning  that  silenced  her  in  an  instant:  — 

"If  you  say  another  syllable  that  isn't  kind  to  him, 
you  shall  find  your  way  back  by  yourself!" 

The  words  may  not  seem  of  much  importance  to 
others;  but  I  thought,  as  I  overheard  them,  that  they 
justified  every  sacrifice  I  had  made  for  my  wife's  sake. 

On  our  way  back,  I  received  from  the  runner  some 
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explanaftioQ  of  his  apparently  tmacconutable  prooeediBgfl 
in  reference  to  myself.  To  go  bftek  to  the  beginiiing,  it 
turned  out  that  the  first  act  of  the  ofllcers,  cm  their  re- 
lease from  the  work-room  in  the  red-l»ick  house,  was  to 
institute  a  careful  search  £or  papers  in  the  doc^r's  study 
and  bedroom.  Among  the  other  documents  that  he  had 
not  had  time  to  destroy,  wcus  a  letter  to  him  from  Laura, 
which  they  took  fix)m  one  of  the  pockets  of  his  dressii^ 
gown.  Finding,  from  the  report  of  the  men  who  had 
followed  the  gig,  that  he  had  distanced  all  pursuit ^  and 
haying  therefore  no  direct  clue  to  his  wh'^eabouts,  they 
had  been  obliged  to  hunt  after  him  in  Torions  directians, 
on  pure  spec^ation.  Laura's  letter  to  her  father  gave 
the  address  of  tiie  house  at  Crickgelly;  and  to  this  the 
runner  repaired,  cm.  the  chanoe  of  interoeptmg  or  dis- 
covering any  conmmnications  which  the  doctor  might  make 
to  his  daughter,  Screw  being  taken  witJi  ihe  aSLo&t,  to 
identify  the  young  lady.  After  leaving  the  last  coach, 
they  posted  to  within  a  mile  of  Crickgelly,  and  theu 
waied  into  ihe  village,  in  order  to  excite  no  special  at- 
tention, should  the  doctor  be  lurking  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  runner  had  tried  ineffectually  to  gain  admis* 
sion  as  a  visitor  at  Zion  Place.  After  haviztg  the  door 
shut  on  him,  he  and  Screw  had  washed  the  house  an^ 
village,  and  had  seen  me  approach  Number  Two.  Their 
suspicions  were  directly  excited. 

Thus  far.  Screw  had  not  recognised,  hot  even  ob- 
served me;  but  he  immediately  identified  m©  by  my  voice, 
while  1  was  parieying  with  the  stupid  servant  at  tbe 
door.  The  runner,  hearing  who  I  was,  reasonably  enough 
concluded  that  I  must  be  the  recognised  mediuaa  of  eovt- 
munication  between  the  Doctor  and  his  daughter,  especially 
'f^en  he  found  that  I  was  admitted  instantly  after  calling 
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past  the  servant  to  some  one  inside  the  house.     Leaving 
Screw  on  the  waJboh,  he  went  to  the  inn,  discovered  him- 
self privately  to  the  landlord,   and  made  sure  (in.  more 
ways  than  one,  as  I  conjectured)  oi  knowing  when,  and 
in  what  direction,  I  should  leave  Crickgelly.    On  finding 
that  I  was  to  leave  it  14ie  next  morning,  with  Laura  and 
Mrs.  Baggs,  he  immediately  suspected  ihat  I  was  charged 
with  the  duty  of  taking  the  daughter  to,  or  near,  the 
place  chosen  for  the  father's  retreat;  and  had  therefore 
abstained  from  interfering  prematurely  wititi  my  move- 
ments.    Knowing  whither  we  were  bound  in  the  cart, 
he  had  ridden  after  us,  well  out  of  sight,  with  his  coun- 
tryman's disguise  ready  for  use  in  the  saddle-bags.   Screw, 
in   case  of   any  mistakes  or  mystifications,    being   left 
beMnd  on  the  watch  at  Crickgelly.     The  possibility  that 
I  might  be  running  away  with  Laura  had  suggested  itself 
to  him;  but  he  dismissed  it  as  improbable,  &«t  when  he 
saw  that  Mrs.  Baggs  accompanied  us,   and  again,  when, 
on  neanng  Scotland,  he  found  tiiat  we  did  not  take  the 
road  to  Gh:etna  Green.     He  acknowledged,  in  conclusion, 
that  he  should  have  followed  us  to  Edinburgh,   or  even 
to  the  continent  iti^lf ,  on  the  chance  of  our  leading  him 
to  the  Doctor's  retreat,  but  for  the  servant-girl  at  the 
inn,  who  had  listened  outeide  the  door  while  our  brief 
marriage  ceremony  was  proceeding,  from  whom,  with 
great  trouble  and  delay,  he  had  extracted  all  the  in- 
formation he  required.     A  further  loss  of  half-an-hour's 
time  had  occurred  while  he  was  getting  the  necessary 
help  to  assist  him,  in  the  event  of  my  resisting,  or  trying 
to  give  him  the  slip,  in  msiking  me  a  prisoner.     These 
small  facts  accounted  for  the  hour's  respite  we  had  en- 
joyed at  the  inn,  and  terminated  the  runner's  narrative 
of  his  own  proceedings. 
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On  arriving  at  our  destination  I  was,  of  course,  im- 
mediately taken  to  the  gaol.  Laura,  by  my  advice,  en- 
gaged a  modest  lodging  in  a  suburb  of  Barkingham.  In 
the  days  of  the  red-brick  house,  she  had  seldom  been 
seen  in  the  town,  and  she  was  not  at  all  known  by  sight 
in  the  suburb.  We  arranged  that  she, was  to  visit  me  as 
often  as  the  authorities  would  let  her.  She  had  no  com- 
panion, and  wanted  none.  Mrs.  Baggs,  who  had  never 
forgiven  the  rebuke  administered  to  her  at  the  starting- 
point  of  our  journey,  left  us  at  the  close  of  it  Her 
leave-taking  was  dignified  and  pathetic.  She  kindly  in- 
formed Laura  that  she  wished  her  well,  though  she  could 
not  conscientiously  look  upon  her  as  a  lawful  married 
woman;  and  she  begged  me  (in  case  I  got  oif)  the  next 
time  I  met  with  a  respectable  person  who  was  kind  to 
i^e  to  profit  by  remembering  my  past  errors,  and  to  treat 
my  next  benefactress  with  more  confidence  than  I  had 
treated  her. 

My  first  business  in  the  prison  was  to  write  to  Mr. 
Batterbury.  I  had  a  magnificent  case  to  present  to  him, 
this  time.  Although  I  believed  myself,  and  had  succeeded 
in  persuading  Laura,  that  I  was  sure  of  being  recom- 
mended to  mercy;  it  was  not  the  less  the  fact,  that  I 
was  charged  with  an  offence  still  punishable  by  death, 
in  the  then  barbarous  state  of  the  law.  I  delicately 
stated  just  enough  of  my  case  to  make  it  vividly  clear  to 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Batterbury,  that  my  affectionate  sister's 
interest  in  the  contingent  reversion  was  now  (unless 
Lady  Malkinshaw  perversely  and  suddenly  eipired)  actu- 
ally threatened  by  the  Gallows!  While  calmly  awaiting 
the  answer,  I  was  by  no  means  without  subjects  to 
occupy  my  attention  when  Laura  was  not  at  the  prison. 
There  was  my   fellow-workman  —  Mill  —  (the  first 
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member  of  our  society  betrayed  by  Screw)  to  compare 
notes  with;  and  there  was  a  certain  prisoner,  who  had 
been  transported,  and  who  had  some  very  important  and 
interesting  particulars  to  communicate,  relative  to  life 
and  its  chances  in  our  felon-settlements  at  the  Antipodes. 
I  talked  a  great  deal  with  this  man;  for  I  felt  that  his 
experience  might  be  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to 
me. 

Mr.  Batterbury's  answer  was  speedy,  short,  and 
punctuaL  I  had  shattered  his  nervous  system  for  ever, 
he  wrote,  but  had  only  stimulated  his  devotion  to  my 
family,  and  his  Christian  readiness  to  look  pityingly  on 
my  transgressions.  He  had  engaged  the  leader  of  the 
circuit  to  defend  me;  and  he  would  have  come  to  see 
me,  but  for  Mrs.  Batterbury;  who  had  implored  him  not 
to  expose  himself  to  agitation.  Of  Lady  Malkinshaw 
the  letter  said  nothing;  but  I  afterwards  discovered  that 
she  was  then  at  Cheltenham,  drinking  the  waters  and 
playing  whist  in  the  rudest  health  and  spirits. 

It  is  a  bold  thing  to  say,  but  nothing  will  ever 
persuade  me  that  Society  has  not  a  sneaking  kindness  for 
a  Rogue.  My  father  never  had  half  the  attention  shown 
to  hifn  in  his  own  house,  which  was  shown  to  me  in  my 
prison.  I  have  seen  High  Sheriffs,  in  the  great  world, 
whom  my  father  went  to  see,  give  him  two  fingers  — 
the  High  Sheriff  of  Barkinghamshire,  came  to  see  me, 
and  shook  hands  cordially.  Kobody  ever  wanted  my 
father's  autograph  —  dozens  of  people  asked  for  mine. 
Nobody  ever  put  my  father's  portrait  in  the  frontispiece 
of -a  magazine,  or  described  his  personal  appearance  and 
manners  with  anxious  elaboration,  in  the  large  type  of  a 
great  newspaper  —  I  enjoyed  both  these  honours.    Three 
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official  indiyiduals  politely  begged  me  to  be  sure  and 
make  complaints  if  my  position  was  not  perfectly  com- 
fortable. No  official  individual  ever  troubled  his  head 
whether  my  father  was  comfortable  or  not.  When  the 
day  of  my  trial  came,  the  court  was  thronged  by  my 
lovely  country-women,  who  stood  up  panting  in  the  crowd 
and  crushing  their  beautiful  dresses,  rather  than  miss  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  dear  Eogue  in  the  dock.  When 
my  father  once  stood  on  the  lecturer's  rostrum,  and 
delivered  his  excellent  discourse,  called  Medical  Hints 
to  Maids  and  Mothers  on  Tight  Lacing  and  Teething, 
the  benches  were  left  empty  by  the  ungrateful  women  of 
England;  who  were  not  in  the  slightest  degree  anxious 
to  feast  their  eyes,  on  the  sight  of  a  learned  adviser  and 
respectable  man.  If  these  facts  led  to  one  inevitable 
conclusion,  it  is  not  my  fault.  We  Rogues  are  the  spoilt 
children  of  Society.  We  may  not  be  openly  acknowledged 
as  Pets,  but  we  all  know,  by  pleasant  experience,  tiiat 
we  are  treated  like  them. 

The  trial  was  deeply  affecting.  My  defence  —  or 
rather  my  barrister's  —  was  ttie  simple  trut^.  It  was 
impossible  to  overthrow  the  facts  against  us;  so  we 
honestly  owned  that  I  got  into  the  scrape  through  love 
for  Laura.  My  counsel  turned  this  to  the  best  poswble 
sentimental  account.  He  cried;  the  ladies  cried;  the 
jury  cried;  the  judge  cried;  and  Mr.  Batterbury,  who  had 
desperately  come  to  see  the  trial,  and  know  ike  worst  on 
the  spot,  sobbed  with  such  prominent  vehemence,  that  I 
believe  him,  to  this  day,  to  have  greatly  influenced  the 
verdict.  I  was  strongly  recommended  to  mercy,  and  got 
off  with  fourteen  years*  transportation.  The  unfortunate 
Mill,  who  was  tried  after  me,  with  a  mere  dry-eyed 
barrister  to  defend  him,  was  hanged. 
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With  the  record  of  my  sentence  of  transportation, 
my  life  as  a  Eogue  ends,  and  my  existence  as  a  respect- 
able man  begins.  I  am  sorry  to  say  anything  which 
may  offend  popular  delusions  on  the  subject  of  poetical 
justice,  but  this  is  strictly  the  truth. 

My  first  anxiety  was  about  my  wife's  future.  Mr. 
Batterbury  gave  me  no  chance  of  asking  his  advice  after 
the  trial.  The  moment  sentence  had  been  pronounced, 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  helped  out  of  court  in  a  me- 
lancholy state  of  prostration,  and  the  next  morning  he 
left  for  London.  *  I  suspect  he  was  afraid  to  face  me,  and 
nervously  impatient,  besides,  to  tell  Annabella  that  he 
had  saved  the  legacy  again  by  another  alarming  sacrifice. 
My  father  and  mother,  to  whom  I  had  written  on  the 
subject  of  Laura,  were  no  more  to  be  depended  on  than 
Mr.  Batterbury.  My  father,  in  answering  my  letter, 
told  me  that  he  conscientiously  believed  he  had  done 
enough  in  forgiving  me  for  throwing  away  an  excellent 
education,  and  disgracing  a  respectable  name.  He  added 
that  he  had  not  allowed  my  letter  for  my  mother  to 
refach  her,  out  of  pitying  regard  for  her  broken  health 
and  spirits;  ^and  he  ended  by  telling  me  (what  was  per- 
haps very  true)  that  the  wife  of  such  a  son  as  I  had 
been,  had  no  claim  upon  her  father-in-law's  protection 
and  help.  There  was  an  end,  then,  of  any  hope  of 
finding  resources  for  Laura  among  the  members  of  my 
own  family.  The  next  thing  was  to  discover  a  means  of 
providing  for  her  without  assistance.  I  had  formed  a 
project  for  this,  after  meditating  over  my  conversations 
with  the  returned  transport  in  Barkingham  gaol,  and  I 
had  taken  a  reliable  opinion  on  the  chances  of  success- 
fully executing  my  design  from  the  solicitor  who  had 
prepared  my  defence. 

NopeU  and  Tales,    .  20 
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Laura  herself  wae  so  earneetly  in  foyour  of  assiBting 
in  my  experiment,  that  she  declared  she  would  prefer 
death  to  its  abandonment  Accordingly,  the  necessary 
preliminaries  were  arranged;  and,  when  we  parted,  it 
was  some  mitigation  of  our  grief  to  know  that  there  was 
a  time  appointed  for  meeting  again.  Laura  was  to  lodge 
with  a  distant  relative  of  her  mother's  in  a  suburb  of 
London;  was  to  concert  measures  with  this  relative  on 
the'  best  method  of  turning  her  jewels  into  money;  and 
was  to  follow  her  convict  husband  to  the  Antipodes, 
under  a  feigned  name,  in  three  months'  time.  If  my 
family  had  not  abandoned  me,  I  need  not  have  thus  left 
her  to  help  herself.  As  it  was,  I  had  no  choice.  One 
consolation  supported  me  at  parting  —  she  was  in  no 
danger  of  persecution  from  her  father.  A  second  letter 
from  him  had  arrived  at  Crickgelly,  and  had  been 
forwarded  to  the  address  I  had  left  for  it.  It  was  dated 
Hamburgh,  and  briefly  told  her  to  remain  at  Crickgelly, 
and  expect  fresh  instructions,  explanations,  and  a  supply 
of  money,  as  soon  as  he  had  settled  the  important  business 
matters  which  had  taken  him  abroad.  His  daughter 
answered  the  letter,  telling  him  of  her  marriage,  an^ 
giving  him  an  address  at  a  post-office  to  write  to,  if  he 
chose  to  reply  to  her  communication.  There  the  matter 
rested. 

What  was  I  to  do,  on  my  side?  Nothing  but  estabUsh 
a  reputation  for  mild  behaviour.  I  began  to  manufacture 
a  character  for  myself  on  the  first, days  of  our  voyage 
out  in  the  convict-ship;  and  I  landed  at  the  penal  set- 
tlement with  the  reputation  of  being  the  meekest  and 
most  biddable  of  felonious  mankind.  After  a  short  pro- 
bationary experience  of  such  low  convict  employments  as 
lime-burning    and    road-mending,    I   was    advaaoed   to 
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occtipations  more  in  harmony  with  my  education.  What- 
ever I  did,  I  never  neglected  the  first  great  obligation 
of  making  myself  agreeable  and  amusing  to  everybody. 
My  social  reputation  as  a  good  fellow  began  to  stand  aa 
high  at  one  end  of  the  world  as  ever  it  stood  at  the 
other.  The  months  passed  more  quickly  than  I  had 
dared  to  hope.  The  expiration  of  my  first  year  of 
transportation  was  approaching,  and  already  pleasant 
hints  of  my  being  soon  assigned  to  private  service  began 
to  reach  my  ears.  This  was  the  first  of  the  many  ends 
I  was  now  working  for;  and  the  next  pleasant  realisation 
of  my  hopes  that  I  had  to  expect,  was  the  arrival  of 
Laura. 

She  came  a  month  later  than  I  had  anticipated;  but 
she  came,  safe  and  blooming,  with  upwards  of  five 
hundred  pounds  as  the  produce  of  her  jewels,  and  with 
the  old  Crickgelly  alias  of  Mrs.  James,  to  prevent  any 
suspicions  of  the  connection  between  us.  Her  story 
(concocted  by  me  before  I  left  England)  was,  that  she 
was  a  widow  lady,  who  had  come  to  settle  in  Australia^ 
and  make  the  most  of  her  little  property  in  the  New 
World.  One  of  the  first  things  Mrs.  James  wanted  was 
necessarily  a  trust- worthy  servant,  and  she  had  to  make 
her  choice  of  one  among  the  convicts  of  good  character, 
to  be  assigned  to  private  service.  Being  one  of  that 
honourable  body  myself  at  the  time,  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  I  was  the  fortunate  man  on  whom  Mrs.  James's 
choice  fell.  The  first  situation  I  got  in  Australia  was  as 
servant  to  my  own  wife. 

Laura  made  a  very  indulgent  mistress.  If  she  had 
been  mischievously  inclined,  she  might,  by  application 
at  a  magistrate,  have  had  me  flogged  or  set  to  work  in 
chains  on  the  roads,  whenever  I  became  idle  or  insub- 
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ordinate,  which  happened  occasionally.  But,  instead  of 
complaining,  the  kind  creature  kissed  and  made  much  of 
her  footman  hy  stealth,  after  his  day's  work.  She 
allowed  him  no  female  followers  and  only  employed  one 
woman-servant  occasionally,  who  was  both  old  and  ugly. 
The  name  of  the  footman  was  Dear  in  private  and 
Francis  in  company;  and  when  the  widowed  mistress, 
up-stairs,  refused  eligible  oflPers  of  marriage  (which  was 
pretty  often),  the  favoured  domestic  in  the  kitchen  was 
always  informed  of  it,  and  asked,  with  the  sweetest 
humility,  if  he  approved  of  the  proceeding. 

Not  to  dwell  on  this  anomalous  period  of  my  existence, 
let  me  say  briefly  that  my  new  position  with  my  wife 
was  of  the  greatest  advantage  in  enabling  me  to  direct 
in  secret  the  profitable  uses  to  which  her  little  fortune 
was  put.  We  began,  in  this  way  with  an  excellent 
speculation  in  cattle  —  buying  them  for  shillings  and 
selling  them  for  pounds.  "With  the  profits  thus  obtained, 
we  next  tried  our  hands  at  houses  —  first  buying  in  a 
small  way,  then  boldly  building,  and  letting  again  and 
selling  to  great  advantage.  While  these  speculations 
were  in  progress,  my  behaviour  in  my  wife's  service  was 
so  exemplary,  and  she  gave  me  so  excellent  a  character 
when  the  usual  official  inquiries  were  instituted,  that  I 
soon  got  the  next  privilege  accorded  to  persons  in  my 
situation  —  a  ticket-of-leave.  By  the  time  this  had 
been  again  exchanged  for  a  conditional  pardon  (which 
allowed  me  to  go  about  where  I  pleased  in  Australi€^ 
and  to  trade  in  my  own  name  like  any  unconvicted 
merchant)  our  house-property  had  increased  enormously, 
our  land  had  been  sold  for  public  buildings,  and  we  had 
shares  in  the  famous  Emancipist's  Bank,  which  produced 
quite  a  little  income  of  themselves. 
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There  was  no  need  to  keep  the  mask  on  any  longer. 
I  threw  it  off;  went  through  the  superfluous  ceremony  of 
a  second  marriage  with  Laura;  took  stores  in  the  city; 
huilt  a  villa  in  the  country;  and  here  I  am  at  this  pre- 
sent moment  of  writing,  a  convict  aristocrat  —  a  pros- 
perous, wealthy,  highly  respectable  mercantile  man,  with 
two  years  of  my  sentence  of  transportation  still  to  expire. 
I  have  a  barouche  and  two  bay  horses,  a  coachman  and 
page  in  neat  liveries,  three  charming  children,  and  a 
JFrench  governess,  a  boudoir  and  lady's-maid  for  my  wife. 
She  is  as  handsome  as  ever,  but  getting  a  little  fat.  So 
am  I,  as  a  worthy  friend  remarked  when  I  recently  ap- 
peared holding  the  plate,  at  our  last  charity  sermon. 

What  would  my  surviving  relatives  and  associates  in 
England  say,  if  they  could  see  me  now?  I  have  heard 
of  them  at  different  times  and  through  various  channels. 
Lady  Malkinshaw,  after  living  to  the  verge  of  a  hundred, 
and  surviving  all  sorts  of  accidents,  died  quietly  one 
afternoon,  in  her  chair,  with  an  empty  dish  before  her, 
and  without  giving  the  slightest  notice  to  anybody.  Mr. 
Batterbury,  having  sacrificed  so  much  to  his  wife's  rever- 
sion, profited  nothing  by  its  falling  in  at  last.  His  quar- 
rels with  my  amiable  sister  —  which  took  their  rise, 
from  his  interested  charities  towards  me  —  ended  in 
producing  a  separation.  And,  far  from  saving  anything 
by  Annabella's  inheritance  of  her  pin-money,  he  had  a 
positive  loss  to  put  up  with,  in  the  shape  of  some  hun- 
dreds extracted  yearly  from  his  income,  as  alimony  to 
his  uncongenial  wife.  He  is  said  to  make  use  of  shock- 
ing language,  whenever  my  name  is  mentioned,  and  to 
wish  that  he  had  been  carried  off  by  the  yellow  fever 
before  he  ever  set  eyes  on  the  Softly  family. 

My  father  has  retired  from  practice.     He  and  my 
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mother  have  gone  to  live  in  the  country,  near  the  man- 
sion of  the  only  marquis  with  whom  my  father  was 
actually  and  personally  acquainted  in  his  professional 
days.  The  marquis  asks  him  to  dinner  once  a-year,  and 
leaves  a  card  for  my  mother  before  he  returns  to  town 
for  the  season.  The  card  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
basket  on  the  drawing-room  table,  all  the  year  round, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  privately  cleaned  at  intervals,  so 
as  to  make  it  look  as  if  it  had  been  just  left.  They 
have  a  portrait  of  Lady  Malkinshaw  in  the  dining-room. 
In  this  way,  my  parents  are  ending  their  days  con- 
tentedly.    I  can  honestly  say,  that  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

Doctor  Knapton,  when  I  last  heard  of  him,  was 
editing  a  newspaper  in  America.  He  had  received  se- 
veral thrashings,  had  amassed  a  heap  of  dollars,  and 
had,  consequently,  become  one  of  the  eminent  journalists 
of  the  Great  Republic.  Old  File,  who  shared  his  flight, 
still  shares  his  fortunes,  being  publisher  of  his  news- 
paper. Young  File  resumed  coining  operations  in  Lon- 
don; and,  having  braved  his  fate  a  second  time,  threaded 
his  way,  in  due  course,  up  to  the  steps  of  the  scaflPold. 
Screw  carries  on  the  profitable  trade  of  informer,  in  Lon- 
.  don.  The  dismal  disappearance  of  Mill  I  have  already 
recorded. 

So  much  on  the  subject  of  my  relatives  and  associates. 
On  the  subject  of  myself,  I  might  still  write  on  at 
considerable  length.  But,  while  the  libellous  title  of 
"A  Rogue's  Life,"  stares  me  in  the  face  at  the  top  of  the 
page,  how  can  I,  as  a  prosperous  and  respectable  mem, 
be  expected  to  communicate  any  further  autobiographi- 
cal particulars,  in  this  place,  to  a  discerning  public  of 
readers? 
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CHAPTER  I. 

I  LiiFT  Winborough  when  I  wa«  twelve  years  old; 
and,  before  I  saw  it  again,  was  a  matron  of  thirty;  but 
in  the  interval,  my  mind's  picture  of  iiie  old  Engli^ 
town  was  as  vivid  as  ever.  I  could  see  the  wide  square 
maricet-place,  with  what  was  called  its  cross  in  the  centre, 
where  the  market-women  drew  snowy  napkins  from  the 
primrose-tinted  butter;  where  the  whitest  of  cream  cheese 
lay  cradled  in  the  greenest  of  cabbage-leaves;  where  stalls, 
like  altars  to  Good  Cheer,  bore  round  hampers  of  ribstone 
pippins,  and  baking-pears,  with  pyramids  of  plums;  while, 
at  the  base  of  the  shrine,  poultry  cackled  or  crowed  their 
unanimous  objection  to  be  selected  for  its  victims.  I  could 
see  the  solid  rdils  of  woollen  ranged  on  the  steps  of  Jubb, 
the  tailor,  and,  floating  above  them,  bright  stuffs,  prints, 
and  ribbons,  all  labelled  at  the  most  astonishing  prices. 
I  used  to  think  that  the  kerseys  and  the  ribbons  (so  op- 
posite in  themselves)  symbolised  Jubb's  liberal  range  of 
mind.  They  showed  how  he  could  blend  the  useful  with 
the  ornamental,  and  proved  that  while  he  challenged  our 
respect  in  his  sterner  character  as  tailor,  he  could  relax 
into  ihe  amenities  of  life  in  his  blander  vocation  of  haber- 
dasher. Kearly  opposite  Jubb's  was  the  shop  of  Sparkes, 
bookseller  and  printer.  It  was  in  his  window  that  you 
beheld  that  engraving  of  the   massive   square -towered 
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church)  which  was  executed  after  the  chancel  and  the 
southern  porch  had  heen  partially  rehuilt  The  commis- 
sion for  an  original  drawing  of  the  church  had,  in  the 
first  instance,  heen  offered  to  Roxhy;  but,  although  he 
wanted  money,  the  poor  fellow  was  just  then  in  such  re- 
quest at  Olympus,  that  our  townsfolk  selected  an  artiste 
from  a  more  adjacent  though  less  classic  locality.  The 
engraving  was  patronised  by,  and  dedicated  to.  Lady 
Naseby  of  Naseby  Hall,  a  countess  in  her  own  right, 
who,  from  her  proximity  to  Winborough,  made  it  posi- 
tively redolent  of  her  influence.  Sparkes  had  himself 
dedicated  to  her  his  ArchflBological  Survey  of  Winborough, 
from  the  period  of  the  Romans  to  the  (then)  present 
time.  The  poem  entitled  Naseby  Hall,  was  generally 
attributed  to  his  pen;  and  although  not  directiy  proved, 
the  rumour  gained  countenance  from  a  sudden  lowness 
of  voice  and  a  premature  assumption  of  spectacles,  by 
which  Sparkes  was  supposed  to  imitate  the  studious  and 
abstract  bias  of  the  poetic  temperament  He  conformed, 
nevertheless,  to  the  innocent  gaieties  of  life,  ^he  re- 
spective programmes  of  the  annual  regatta,  the  theatre, 
and  the  ball  at  the  Assembly  Rooms  —  all  under  the 
patronage  of  Lady  Naseby  —  issued  from  the  same  press 
that  gave  the  Archseological  Survey  and  accompanying 
poem  to  an  admiring  public.  A  little  further  to  the  left 
was  the  saloon  of  Perkins,  the  hairdresser,  who  had  oc- 
casionally been  summoned  to  the  hall,  and  whose  de- 
meanour was,  in  consequence,  as  m3rsterious  as  that  of 
Sparkes,  and  incomparably  more  haughty.  Whatever 
qualities  Perkins  had  derived  from  intercourse  with  the 
great,  affability  was  certainly  not  amongst  them.  He 
would  bring  the  tips  of  his  fingers  in  contact  with  ple- 
beian locks  with  a  reluctance  that  painfully  suggested 
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the  difference  between  them  and  those  aristocratic  curls 
with  which  he  was  sometimes  occupied.  He  would  stand 
at  his  door  on  market-days,  frowning  on  the  London 
coach  as  it  wedged  through  the  crowd,  evidently  indig- 
nant that  democratic  passengers  could  enter  a  town  so 
near  to  Naseby  Hall,  on  the  simple  condition  of  paying 
their  fares. 

I  am  talking  of  nearly  twenty  years  ago;  but  let  me 
speak  of  the  time  for  awhile  as  if  present  That  stout, 
round-faced,  spencered  little  man,  for  w^iom  every  one 
makes  way,  is  Mr.  Latham,  our  banker,  the  great  man  of 
Winborougb.  He  is  awful,  not  solely  on  account  of  his 
wealth,  but  because  his  only  child.  Miss  Amelia,  is  Lady 
Kaseby's  god- daughter.  His  manner  is  somewhat  off- 
hand, but  he  has  a  kind  heart,  gives  himself  no  airs; 
and,  being  a  person  of  real  importance,  is  indifferent 
about  showing  it.  He  dives  from  the  market-place  into 
a  little  flagged  court.  He  enters  the  shop  of  Mrs.  Lamb 
the  pastry-cook;  where  I  buy  the  maccaroons  for  Cyril, 
and  where  my  feelings  are  often  severely  tried  by  ravish- 
ing odours  of  pat^ '  aad  soups.  The  banker  is  probably 
going  to  give  a  dinner  party.  A  tall  gentleman  of  me- 
lancholy visage  has  seen  him  enter,  and  reconnoitres  him 
through  the  window  with  vivid  interest  At  some  move- 
ment of  Mr.  Latham  —  who  is  perhaps  pantomimically 
declining  goose  pie  —  Mr.  Myers  shakes  his  head  with 
pensive  deprecation.  He  doubtless  expects  to  be  invited. 
Such  an  attention  would  be  only  humane  to  a -man  of 
his  keen  sensibilities.  He  is  tiie  editor  of  the  Win- 
borough  Guardian.  He  lets  you  understand  that  he  nught 
aspire  to  far  higher  distinctions  in  the  metropolis  —  but 
there  is  a  spell  upon  him.  He  is  the  victim  of  a  hidden 
—  but  I  must  not  telL     Enough,  that  if  London  have 
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wealth  and  honours,  there  is  no  Naseby  there.  For  ihjb 
rest,  he  is  a  barrister,  sometimes  holds  an  assize  brief, 
and  has  been  known  to  puzzle  juries  by  a  bird-like  trill 
in  his  voice,  which  he  has  copied  fix>m  the  countess. 

The  flagged  court  conduces  you  to  the  winding  and 
bustling  High  Street.  There,  with  its  vaulted  roof  and 
massive  window  stands  the  Old  Hall,  our  Exeter  Hall, 
our  exhibition  room,  our  exchange,  our  theatre.  Mr. 
Alfred  St.  Leon  de  TOrme  —  the  respected  manager  of 
our  circuit  —  will  perform  there  to-night,  and  do  honour 
to  his  illustrious  name  by  his  delineation  of  Hamlet.  A 
few  doors  beyond  is  the  cheerful  Naseby  Arms.  Look 
down  its  yard!  What  a  vista  of  buff-coated  farmers, 
dotted  with  scarlet-coated  huntsmen;  of  hacks,  thorough- 
breds, and  sibilating  ostlers!  What  ringing  of  bells  as 
you  look  in  at  the  door;  what  hams,  turkeys,  and 
pheasants,  suspended  in  the  passage;  what  cherry-rib- 
boned chambermaids  tripping  down  the  stairs!  I  grieve 
to  pasii  by  the  gay  toy-shop,  but  having  spent  my 
money,  I  had  better  pass  and  not  look,  than  look  and 
not  enter.  I  shall  turn  down  a  narrow  street  by  that 
gloomy  comer-shop,  above  which  the  name  Nettleship, 
and  the  titles  of  the  goods  which  he  vends,  are  scarcely 
legible  for  age.  That  is  the  shop  of  our  head  groo^ 
and  wine  merchant  "No  muscatels,  currants,  or  drums 
of  figs  tempt  you  in  his  windows.  A  solitary  cone  of 
sugar  in  blue  paper  or  the  figure  of  a  mandarin  peers 
over  his  wire  blinds.  Yet  there  alone  can  you  obtain 
from  dark  hollows  under  counters,  or  from  lamp-lit  vaults, 
your  cayenne,  conserves  of  quince,  preserved  ginger, 
Midland  Hunt  sauce,  travelled  madeira,  and  tawny  port 
White  in  the  High  Street,  Tibbetts  in  the  Market-place, 
and  other  novi  homines,  may  resort  to  placards  and  dis- 
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play,  but  ITettleship  knows  better  what  becomes  his 
dignity  and  that  of  Pollux  Lane.  For  in  that  lane  dwell 
the  yicar,  the  banker,  the  principal  attorney,  the  head 
surgeon,  and,  above  all,  Mrs.  Colonel  Massingham,  whom 
tide  Talbots  i^m  tibe  Grange  used  regularly  to  visit,  and 
at  whose  door  Lady  Naseby's  carriage  has  been  known 
to  stand  thrice  in  a  twelvemonth.  And  in  Pollux  Lane 
—  I  hope  I  write  it  with  humble  thankfulness  rather 
than  with  elation  —  was  situated  our  house. 

We  liked  it  all  the  better  for  that  prosaic  outside, 
which  it  wore  as  a  mask  to  its  romance.  On  one  side 
of  the  hall  you  entered  a  large  oak-panelled  room,  with 
a  high  carved  mantel-piece,  and  an  ample  hearth  —  the 
spot  on  which  young  Captain  Farr,  mad  with  jealous 
rage,  fell  slain  by  his  own  hand,  at  the  feet  of  Alice 
Joddrell,  a  coquette  who  rejoiced  in  powder  and  patches. 
Her  father.  Sir  Bichard  Joddrell,  Knight,  was  mayor  of 
"Winborough  in  Queen  Anne's  time.  Often  at  twilight, 
in  that  panelled  room,  have  I  fancied  shapes  issuing 
from  the  distant  comer,  and  flitting  over  the  feint  gold 
bar  which  the  oil  lamp  in  the  street  cast  upon  the 
shadowed  floor,  until  Miss  Joddrell's  pliant  form  seemed 
again  to  fill  the  arm-chair  —  her  careless  head  averted 
from  the  tall  dark  figure  that  bowed  moodily  over  the 
mantel-piece.  On  the  other  side  of  the  hall  ran  one  of 
tiie  quaintest  and  snuggest  of  rooms  —  my  father's 
library.  To  leave  the  panelled  room  with  its  dying 
embers  on  a  winter's  night,  and  then  to  enter  the  warm, 
bright  little  library,  was  very  much  like  closing  a  volume 
of  Mrs.  Radcliffe  and  taking  up  Charles  Lamb. 

There  was  just  space  in  this  room  for  our  family 
drcle  and  a  pri^eged  friend,  generally  Boxby  the  artist. 
His  enthusiastic  temperament,  his  sparkling  but  restless 
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eye,  and  his  fixed  belief  that  some  great  potentate  or 
peer  would  one  day  discover  and  proclaim  his  genius^ 
made  him  quite  a  figure  of  romance  in  an  eyery-day 
group.  We  were  all  to  have  whatever  our  hearts  could 
wish  for  when  Boxby  became  acknowledged  as  a  heroic 
painter  —  a  personage  whose  infiuence  he  considered 
fully  equal  to  that'of  a  prime  minister  or  a  commandel> 
in-chief.  Our  drawing-room  was  up-stairs  to  the  rear  of 
the  house.  It  commanded  the  garden  with  its  pleasant 
grass-plot  and  sun-dial,  its  curving  paths,  well-arranged 
fiower-beds,  and  a  secluded  arcade  of  limes  which  belted 
the  grounds  and  conducted  by  a  flight  of  steps  to  a 
somewhat  narrow  terrace  upon  the  river. 

CHAPTER  n. 

The  river  was,  in  my  juvenile  days,  the  scene  of  a 
celebrated  contest  between  our  port  and  that  of  H — , 
with  which  we  heul  communication  by'  steam.  As  this 
contest  not  only  showed  the  public  spirit  of  our  town, 
but  exerted  in  its  results  an  important  influence  on  our 
private  fortunes,  I  will  relate  it  in  detail 

A  couple  of  steamers,  established  by  our  chief  capi- 
talists, had  plied  for  years  between  the  two  ports.  The 
British  Empire  and  the  Albion  were  not,  I  confess,  of 
those  colossal  dimensions  which  their  names  suggested. 
The  Ant,  the  Bee,  and  other  members  of  the  penny 
fleet  on  the  Thames  were  Leviathans  compared  with  our 
-  packets.  The  latter,  however,  sufftced  for  the  thirty  or 
forty  passengers  who  were  accustomed  to  use  them.  Both 
vessels  as  they  approached  the  sea  —  the  Albion  in 
particular  —  went  through  a  series  of  gambols  scarcely 
consistent    with    their    nominal    supremacy    over    that 
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element,  and  not  absolutely  conducive  to  the  comfort  of 
the  travellera.  No  one,  however,  thought  of  upbraiding 
the  steam-boats  with  these  resiilts.'  They  were  held  to 
be  inevitable,  to  have  their  source  in  the  fixed  economy 
of  things,  and  to  form,  in  fact,  the  only  conditions  upon 
which  the  voyage  to'H —  ever  was  or  ever  could  be 
possible.  Judge  then  of  the  wonder  and  indignation 
which  filled  our  town  when  certain  speculators  at  H — 
resolved  to  start  rival  packets  between  the  two  ports. 

As  we  returned  no  qiember  to  parliament,  and  lacked 
therefore  the  natural  vent  for  our  antagonism,  you  may 
suppose  that  we  did  not  lose  the  opportuhity  which  now 
offered  for  developing  that  marked  principle  in  human 
nature.  Our  vicar  —  who  risked  his  neck  twice  a  week 
with  the  hounds  —  launched  a  memorable  philippic 
from  the  pulpit  against  the  gamblers  in  human  life  who 
undertook  the  passage  to  H —  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles 
an  hour.  The  new  company  was  everywh^e  denounced 
for  its  avarice  and  impiety,  and  the  few  amongst  us 
suspected  of  any  alliance  with  it  were  peremptorily 
ostracised.  When  the  rival  boat  —  the  Eagle  —  made 
her  first  voyj^e,  we  were  generally  of  opinion  that  some 
special  visitation  of  Providence  would  befall  her  —  that 
her  boiler  would  burst,  or,  at  least,  that  she  would 
founder  on  the  bar  at  the  river-mouth.  So  prevailing 
was  this  expectation,  that  I  doubt  whether  any  amount 
of  premium  would  have  induced  the  branch  offices  in 
our  town  to  insure  the  lives  of  her  passengers.  In 
spite,  however,  of  all  prognostics,  the  Eagle  had  the 
presumption  to  arrive,  not  only  safely,  but  an  hour  in 
advance  of  the  British  Empire.  It  is  true  that  this 
audacity  was  rebuked  by  «houts  of  execration  from  the 
populace,  and  the  directors  and  their  dupes  had  to  land 
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under  an  escort  of  oonfltables,  which  they  had  prudently 
secured.  But  still  I  think  the  impression  gradually 
deepened  —  that  a  vessel  which  could  perform  a  voyage 
in  four  hours  must  be  considered  swifter  than  one  which 
required  five  for  the  same  purpose,  and  that  superior 
speed  might  possibly  result  in  superior  custom.  To  meet 
this  emergency  the  vicar,  who  had  doubtless  specific 
reasons,  for  pronouncing  eight  miles  an  hour  impious, 
urged  the  prompt  construction  of  a  boat  which  should 
ply  at  the  orthodox  rate  of  ten.  Our  company  accordingly 
built  the  Mercury,  which  achieved  a  complete  triumph 
over  the  Eagle.  Nothing  daunted  —  the  opposition  set 
a  new  vessel  upon  the  stocks.  She  was  to  eclipse  com- 
petition at  once  and  for  ever.  She  was  to  combine 
lightness  with  solidity  —  power  with  speed.  She  was 
to  work  with  double  engines,  and  her  bow  was  to  cleave 
the  water  like  a  blade. 

This  paragon  was  duly  launched  and  named  the 
Victory;  then  towed  to  London  for  her  fittings.  On  the 
day  that  she  was  to  perform  her  first  passage  against 
the  Mercury,  public  excitement  in  Winborough  was  at 
its  climax.  As  two  o'clock  (the  possible  hour  of  arrival) 
drew  near,  both  banks  of  the  river  and  the  houses  that 
overlooked  it  were  crowded  with  spectators.  All  the 
wealth,  beauty,  and  fashion  of  the  neighbourhood  were 
assembled  on  the  line  of  route.  The  expectant  mass  at 
a  tournament  could  hardly  have  been  more  varied  or 
more  eager  than  we.  The  people  spoke  but  in  whispers 
or  in  that  subdued  undertone  which  marks  the  emotion 
of  suspense.  The  interest  was  indeed  painful,  for  our 
townsfolk  had  little  hope  as  to  the  result  of  the  day. 
They  thought  of  the  Victory's  double  engines,  and  pre- 
pared sternly  for  defeat;  nor  had  they  any  faith,  as  bo- 
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fore,  that  Providence  would  concern  itself  .to  frustrate 
the  enemy.  At  length  two  boomed  slowly  from  the  old 
church-steeple.  The  wind  which  lay  towards  the  river 
bore  to  us  the  lingering  echoes  which  sounded  to  many 
like  a  knell. 

From  this  moment  every  eye  was  strained  up  the 
winding  banks  to  catch  the  first  smoke-wreath  from  the 
.approaching  rivals.  It  was  an  oppressive  thought  that, 
before  another  hour  was  pealed  from  the  belfry,  their 
fate  would  be  decided.  For  my  part,  I  almost  wished 
we  could  have  put  back  the  clock,  so  thrilling  grew  the 
crisis.  The  crowd  hardly  breathed.  An  elderly  gentle- 
man, seized  with  a  fit  of  coughing,  was  rebuked  with  a 
concentrated  gaze  of  sternness,  as  if  he  Imd  committed 
some  profane  act.  A  boy,  who,  spite  of  the  solemn  oc- 
casion, gave  vent  to  one  of  those  shrill  whoops,  in  which 
all  gamins  delight,  actually  cowered  before  the  clenched 
fists  which  on  all  sides  radiated  to  his  face  like  the 
spokes  of  a  wheel  to  its  centre.  At  this  juncture  a 
member  of  the  Midland  Hunt,  whose  course  had  lain  up 
the  river,  was  seen  galloping  up  on  the  opposite  bank. 
When  within  ear-shot  he  drew  rein,  and  shouted  from 
stentorian  lungs:  "The  Victory's  at  Mallett's  Dean,  and 
half-a-mile  a-head!"  Having  said  this,  he  turned  to  the 
right  and  plunged  into  Lea  Thicket 

The  oracle  had  been  uttered.  The  crowd  gave  a 
heavy  sigh,  but  it  was  partly  of  relief.  We  had  scarcely 
looked  for  better  news,  and  it  was  something  that,  though 
beaten,  we  should  not  be  disgraced.  For  a  few  minutes 
there  was  a  slight  hum,  which  again  lapsed  into  silence. 
At  length  a  cry  broke  forth,  "There,  there  by  the 
poplars!"  Looking  to  that  curve  of  the  mazy  river 
where  groups  of  those  trees  stood  like  sentinels,  we  saw 
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a  trail  of  fire  flash  along  their  clumps.  An  intervening 
hill  for  a  moment  baffled  our  view,  but  almost  instantly 
the  red  stream  rounded  the  hill-base.  Not  till  then  did 
we  see  that  the  flame  —  flame  without  smoke  —  issued 
from  a  black  funnel,  in  front  of  which  a  tall  slender 
mast  stood  defined.  There  was  no  longer  doubt.  It  was 
the  Victory  1  On  she  came  with  spectral  speed  —  flags 
streaming  from  bow,  mast,  and  stem;  funnel  flaring  from 
her  heart  of  fire.  And  behind  her  —  rounding  the  hill 
with  grand  emulation,  aud  with  billows  of  ebon  smoke 
blown  behind  her  like  hair  —  dashed  the  Mercury. 

"Half-a-mile  behind!'*  cried  one;  "not  a  hundred 
yards." 

"A  hundred  I  —  Say  fifty,**  replied  another,  after  an 
interval. 

"That  was  two  minutes  since,"  was  the  rejoinder; 
"for  see,  neighbour,  she  gains  —  she  gains!" 

Yes;  for,  as  we  afterwards  learned,  the  Victory's 
engines  were  too  heavy  for  her  build.  In  passing  our 
terrace,  the  Mercury  (she  had  reserved  her  power  for  a 
grand  denouement)  shot  by  her  antagonist,  and  from  the 
decks  of  the  former,  till  then  silent,  burst  forth  the  air 
of  the  Conquering  Hero,  drowned  in  the  hurrahs  that 
rolled  from  bank  to  bank,  and  in  the  pealing  bells, 
which  on  the  miere  chance  of  such  a  result,  had  been 
ordered  to  proclaim  it.  I  can  well  remember  how  I 
clapped  my  hands  in  sympathy  with  honest  Roxby,  who 
thought  the  subject  epic  in  its  interest,  and  whose  sketch 
of  it  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  an  engraving.  I  can  still 
see  dear  little  Cyril  leap  into  the  air,  waving  his  tiny 
fist  in  congratulatioii. 

I  have  said  that  this  contest,  besides  its  public  im- 
portance, issued  in  momentous  results  to  ourselves.    The 
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first  of  these  —  I  may  as  well  tell  it  at  once,  as  you 
would  never  guess  it  —  was  Lady  Naseby's  first  visit  to 
my  parents.  Our  terrace  probably  commanded  a  better 
and  more  convenient  view  of  the  river  than  any  spot 
near  the  town.  So  keen  and  general  was  the  desire  to 
witness  the  steam-race,  that  the  Countess  herself,  it  was 
hinted  to  my  father,  might  possibly  be  won  to  honour 
him  with  her  presence. 

Dr.  Woodford^s  reception  of  this  news,  thought  rather 
stately,  was,  it  seems,  sufficiently  courteous.  The  due 
formalities  were  exchanged  between  the  castle  and  our- 
selves, and  on  the  eventful  morning  the  Countess  actually 
arrived.  Cyril  and  I  had  lain  awake  hours  the  night 
before,  speculating  upon  her  dress  and  retinue.  We 
fully  expected  that  she  would  be  preceded  by  mediaeval 
horsemen  with  banners  and  trumpets  —  that  she  would 
wear  a  coronet  and  velvet  robe,  and  that  her  train  would 
be  borne  by  pages  in  white  satin.  No  doubt  it  was  a 
momentary  disappointment  to  see  a  young  lady  —  she 
seemed  young  to  our  unpractised  eyes  —  attired  in  the 
simplest  fashion  of  the  times. 

She  was  in  slight  mourning  for  some  distant  relative, 
and  her  dress  —  a  lavender  ground  intersected  with 
narrow  stripes  of  black  —  set  off  admirably  the  extreme 
fairness  of  her  complexion.  Our  brief  regret  at  her 
simple  attire  was  soon  last  in  the  undefiinable  chann  of 
the  wearer.  Her  manner  to  my  father  would  have  cou" 
vinced  you  that  one  of  her  chief  ends  in  life  had  been 
realised  in  his  acquaintance;  and  her  smiling  reluctance 
to  sit  until  mother  consented  to  take  the  cushion  next 
her  on  the  estrade,  won  our  hearts  at  once.  She  ad- 
dressed a  question  to  me,  at  which  I  stammered  and 
blushed,  not  fix>m  absolute  shyness,  but  because  I  had 
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feirly  forgotten  the  meaning  of  her  words  in  their  music. 
She  then  held  out  her  hand  to  Cyril,  toyed  admiringly 
with  his  light  golden  curls,  and  made  him  share  her 
hassock,  with  a  foot  so  captivating  in  its  chaussure  of 
black  silk  and  morocco,  that  it  seemed  quite  impossible 
it  could  ever  have  trampled  upon  hearts  in  the  unfeeling 
way  ascribed  to  it  by  report.  Censorious  people  might 
call  Lady  Naseby  a  flirt,  and  say  that  she  cared  only  for 
excitement,  for  archery-meetings,  races,  and  private  thea- 
tricals. To  us  this  was  as  libellous  as  the  assertion  by 
the  same  authorities  that  she  was  forty,  and  that  her 
courtesy  to  my  father  arose  from  motives  connected  with 
the  approaching  election  for  the  shire. 

My  mother  judged  very  differently  from  these  slan- 
derers when  the  Countess,  on  taking  leave,  hoped  that 
she  would  think  well  enough  of  the  owner  of  Naseby  to 
trust  herself  within  its  walls.  She  must  come  to  luncheon, 
the  Countess  insisted,  some  early  day,  and  she  would  of 
course  bring  with  her  the  Fair  One  with  the  Golden 
Locks.  So,  with  some  slight  confusion  as  to  sex,  the 
peeress  had  designated  Cyril.  As  to  Cyril  himself,  she 
hoped  he  had  already  found  that  Lady  Naseby  was  not 
so  terrible  a  person.  She  assured  him  that  she  was  not 
married  to  any  of  those  naughty  giants  of  whom  he  had 
doubtless  read.  On  the  contrary  —  here  she  gave  her 
hand  to  my  father  —  she  was  a  very  timid  person:  too 
timid  almost  to  ask  a  person  of  learning  and  thought 
like  him  to  waste  an  hour  with  her  in  the  beech-groves 
of  Naseby.  Still,  philosophers  were  sometimes  bene- 
volent, and  might  not  deem  the  time  wasted  that  con- 
ferred pleasure.  She  would  not,  therefore,  quite  despair, 
&c.  &c. 

Think  of  all  this  said  to  my  poor  tabooed  father  by 
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such  a  peraon  and  in  such  a  presence  —  for  my  mother 
had  thought  it  courteous  to  Lady  Naseby  to  provide  seats 
for  Mrs.  Colonel  Massingham,  the  banker,  the  vicar,  and 
several  others  known  at  the  Hall;  think  of  all  this,  I  say, 
and  you  may  guess  why  it  was  so  hard  for  Mrs.  Wood- 
ford to  keep  in  her  tears. 

As  the  Countess  glided  into  her  carriage,  even  my 
father's  look  of  calm  politeness  seemed  softening  into 
pleasant  emotion;  but  the  feeling  was  arrested  midway, 
and  changed  into  a  mournful  smile.  Better  than  his 
wife  he  knew  the  game  of  the  world  and  the  value  of 
its  counters. 

From  that  hour,  however.  Doctor  Woodford's  position 
in  our  town  was  singularly  changed.  His  religious 
doubts,  before  branded  as  presumptuous,  were  now  la- 
mented as  unfortunate.  Before,  he  had  been  a  sceptic, 
now  he  was  an  inquirer.  The  policy  had  once  been  to  de- 
nounce him;  but  the  vicar  now  observed  over  his  whist, 
that  true  Christianity  should  appeal  to  the  erring  by 
kindness  and  -persuasion,  rather  than  by  invective.  It 
was  curious,  however,  that  my  father  alone  reaped  the 
benefit  of  this  enlightened  view.  We  had  other  doubters 
in  the  town  —  men  of  no  great  wordly  importance  — 
whose  difficulties  were  less  tenderly  handled.  I  was 
perplexed  then  to  know  why  my  father's  absence  from 
church  should  excite  only  a  kind  of  sentimental  interest, 
while  ihe  same  habit  in  Mr.  Skipworth  the  druggist,  and 
Mr.  Speers  the  metaphysical  schoolmaster,  exposed  them 
to  fierce  reproaches  and  loss  of  patronage.  I  am  afraid  I 
could  give  the  reason  now. 

Invitations  to  my  parents  began  to  multiply.  Their 
acquaintance  was  desired  by  our  best  families.  The  im- 
pulse of  both  my  father  and  my  mother  regarded  sepa* 
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lately,  would  have  led  them  to  preserve  their  secluded 
course  of  life.  But  the  wife  hoped  to  dispel  her  hus* 
band's  pensive  reveries  by  a  social  stimulus;  and  he  was 
anxious,  on  his  part,  that  she  should  regain  the  positioii 
from  which  his  opinions  had  excluded  her.  To  a  limited 
extent,  therefore,  the  proffered  civilities  were  accepted. 
Amongst  other  results  of  this  change  was  an  intimacy 
gradually  formed  between  my  mother  and  the  banker's 
wife.  Of  five  children  there  now  survived  to  this  lady 
but  one  —  the  little  Amelia,  god-daughter  of  the  coun- 
tess. There  was  something  in  my  mother's  disposition 
and  manner  pecijliarly  grateful  to  a  mourner's  hearty  and 
this  quality  was  the  bond  between  herself  and  Mrs. 
Latham.  In  due  time,  Amelia  was  permitted  to  inter- 
change visits  with  Cyril  and  myself,  and  we  became 
constant  playmates.  It  was  soon  plain  to  me  that  Cyril 
was  the  little  lady's  favourite.  He  was  then  nine;  she 
was  more  than  a  year  his  junior.  Yet  her  beauty,  waa 
even  then  striking,  and  Cyril's  sense  of  it  sufficiently 
vivid  to  account  for  her  preference.  Her  complexion 
was  of  the  clearest  olive.  Her  dark  eyes  had  an  intense 
expression  of  truth  and  tenderness.  Her  figure  was  lithe 
and  graceful,  and  there  was  a  demure  quiet  in  her  man- 
ner which  seemed  to  temper  the  rare  susceptibility  of 
her  look. 

It  was  not  without  a  pang  that  I  who  had  hitherto 
been  Cyril's  twin  companion  found  myself  gradually  sup- 
planted. He  was  never  unkind,  but  I  felt  that  I  was  no 
longer  a  need  to  him.  K  I  joined  in  the  little  dramas 
which  he  was  so  fond  of  improvising,  I  was  sure  to  be 
cast  for  the  parts  of  the  evil  magician,  or  the  ogress,  or 
the  implacable  queen,  while  Amelia  was  invariably  tlie 
enchanted  princess,  or  the  beautiful  captive,  and  Cyril 
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the  knightly  deliyerer.  He  was  accustomed  to  sketch 
these  dramatic  characters  with  his  pencil,  and  I  was 
sometimes  keenly  pained  by  the  very  inferior  personal 
atti^actions  assigned  to  me.  He  could  not  understand, 
why  I  should  be  grieyed,  since  he  had  always  a  kiss  and 
a  smile  for  me.  Yet  when  he  wound  his  arm  around 
the  little  stranger,  and  strolled  with  her  under  the  limes, 
T  felt  somehow  as  if  I  had  better  not  walk  there,  and  I 
could  not  bear  him  to  say,  "Come,  Lucy,  we  will  let 
you!"     That  we  hurt  me  much. 

About  this  time,  Cyril  was  seized  with  a  fever  so 
prostrating  that  for  days  we  despaired  of  his  recovery. 
He  was  scarcely  himself  again  when  our  dear  mother 
fell  dangerously  ill.  She  had  nursed  her  sick  boy  with 
a  devoted  love  which,  indeed,  he  well  repaid,  and  her 
anxiety  had  developed  very  serious  symptoms  of  a  latent 
malady.  Yet  our  prayers  and  tears  seemed  to  prevail. 
She  was  restored  to  us,  though  slowly. 

I  am  not  sure  that  this  period  of  my  mother's  con- 
valescence was  not  the  happiest  in  my  whole  childhood. 
It  was  such  joy  to  mark  the  gradual  stages  of  her  reco- 
very —  first,  the  pillowed  chair  in  her  bed-room;  next, 
the  transition  to  the  library;  then,  to  the  garden- 
parlour,  with  the  window  partly  open  to  admit  the  sum- 
mer air;  finally,  to  the  garden  and  the  lime-walk.  Nature 
itself  seemed  glad  of  her  recovery.  She  had  left  us  for 
her  sick  room  in  an  ungenial  spring.  She  came  back  to 
us  in  the  festival  of  flowers,  with  rich,  light,  warm 
b:eezes,  and  sweet  odours.  My  father's  joy,  beneath 
which  an  inner  hope  stirred  like  sap,  shed  a  new  in- 
fluence on  our  life.  We  trusted,  too,  not  only  that  the 
danger  but  that  the  cause  of  disease  had  been  vanquished. 
The  sudden  faintness  and  the  keen  spasm  had  ceased 
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to  warn  us  by  how  £rail  a  tenure  we  held  onr  dear 
one. 

One  lovely  Sunday  evening  my  mother,  Cyril,  the 
little  Amelia,  and  myself  had  been  to  the  evening  service 
at  Lea  church,  a  distance  of  two  miles.  Wo  had  heard 
from  one  whose  pure  life  was  the  comment  on  his  doc- 
trine, those  truths  which  point  to  the  immortal  future, 
and  which  seem  never  so  affecting  as  when  addressed  to 
the  lowly  or  secluded  villager. 

How  minutely  all  that  belongs  to  that  evening  re- 
vives for  me  now  —  the  golden  rays  that  poured  through 
the  mellow  twilight  of  the  church,  glancing  on  the  mi- 
nister's white  head,  '  then  slanting  abruptly  fix)m  the 
pulpit,  like  a  broken  sun-spear,  bronzing  the  dusky  pews, 
tipping  Cyril's  curls,  and  the  purple  ribbon  of  Amelia's 
hat,  and  finally  flowing  across  the  aisle  in  a  rill  of  glory. 
Years  after,  Cyril's  pencil  reproduced  the  scene. 

The  church-yard  comes  back  to  me  dotted  with  the 
returning  villagers  —  the  peasant  patriarch  with  his 
hale,  cheerful  look;  the  village  belle  for  the  time  serious, 
nor  heedful  of  the  swain,  blue-coated  and  yellow-vested, 
who  with  bashful  longing,  followed  her  afar.  I  hear 
my  mother's  gentle  voice  in  talk  with  some  rural  grand- 
dame.  I  see  her  smile  which  more  than  repays  the  cot- 
tage-girl for  her  offered  roses  —  those  roses  which,  wan  ^ 
dering  from  the  near  garden,  shunned  not  the  domain  of 
death. 

With  light  hearts  we  trip  over  the  stile  into  the  lane 
festooned  with  convolvulus  and  honeysuckle.  Like  the 
bees  that  part  from  that  flower  yet  return  tempted  by 
its  sweetness,  we  children  dart  on  before  my  mother, 
soon  to  cluster  round  her  again.  How  young  she  looks! 
How  blithely  she  talks!  What  makes  her  so  happy  to- 
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tiight?  Is  it  the  words  of  solace  which  she  has  heard 
—  the  luxuriant  beauty  of  the  lane,  and  the  purplii^ 
glow  of  the  uplands;  or  is  it  a  sense  of  that  peace  which 
she  has  watched  slowly  dawning  on  my  father's  mind? 

The  lane  now  opens  on  meadows  that  skirt  the  river, 
and  on  the  bank  my  father  comes  to  meet  us.  There 
was  something  almost  infantile  in  the  wife's  reception 
of  her  husband.  She  marked  the  new  welcome  smile 
on  his  face,  and  sprang  to  meet  him  with  outstretched 
hands.  Though  the  evening  was  sultry,  she  walked  on 
rapidly  and  with  a  kind  of  buoyant  exultation.  It  was 
some  time  before,  at  my  father's  request,  her  pace  slack- 
ened. By  degrees  her  quick,  cheerful  tones  subsided 
into  a  low,  sweet  utterance,  and  from  the  few  words 
which  reached  me,  I  knew  that  they  were  recalling  past 
times,  living  over  again  the  romance  of  youth.  Dis- 
coursing thus,  they  gained  the  stone  stairs  which  led 
from  the  river  to  our  terrace  by  a  side-gate. 

She  bent  over  each  of  us  children  as  we  passed 
through,  and  kissed  us  fondly.  She  was  always  tender, 
but  there  was  an  earnestness  in  her  embrace  that  went 
direct  to  our  hearts:  Cyril's  eyes  and  mine  were  filled 
with  tears.  The  sun  was  setting  gloriously;  the  crimson 
fire  went  slowly  down  behind  a  screen  of  woods,  while 
above  the  mirroring  river  hung  fleecy  clouds  of  gold,  as 
if  reluctant 'to  fade.  All  was  still  except  the  hum  of 
the  belated  bee  or  the  drip  of  the  boatman's  oar.  My 
mother  sat  on  a  bench  beneath  the  lime-trees,  and  we 
were  silent.     At  last  my  father  took  her  hand: 

'* There  must,"  said  he,  "be  an  Infinite  Goodness  over 
the  world!  Reason,  perhaps,  may  never  solve  the  problem, 
but  our  hearts  are  truer  than  our  thoughts." 

She  gave  him  a  look  of  unutterable  joy,  and  pressed 
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her  lips  upon  his  hand.  He  began  again  to  speak,  but 
she  threw  up  her  arm  with  a  sharp,  quick  gesture  and  a 
faint  cry;  then  sank  gently  backward.  Fot  a  minute  we 
deemed  her  entranced  in  some  emotion  too  sacred  to  be 
dispelled;  but  when,  after  a  pause,  my  father  raised  her, 
and  gazed  into  her  face,  there  was  no  mistaking,  even  in 
the  deepening  shadows,  its  marble  pallor.  He  bent  over 
what  had  been  his  wife.  A  life  pure  and  blessed  as 
that  of.  the  summer  eve  had  vanished  with  its  latest 
beams. 

CHAPTER  m. 

I  WILL  paBs  rapidly  over  the  events  of  some  years. 

The  blow  of  my  mother's  sudden  death  fell  with  a 
different  result  upon  each  member  of  her  family.  To  my 
father,  for  whom  most  might  have  been  feared,  it  came 
the  most  geiitly.  I  can  see  now  that  the  very  depth  of 
his  love  became  his  consolation.  Could  that  love  — 
nourished  by  the  virtues  of  the  lost,  yearning  for  future 
and  eternal  reunion,  most  vital  when  all  visible  trace  of 
its  object  had  been  swept  away  —  could  that  love  be 
given  but  in  mockery,  or  issue  from  a  source  less  than 
Divine? 

It  was  on  Cryil  that  the  shock  at  first  bore  most 
heavily.  He  wept  convulsively,  and  for  days  gave  him- 
self up  to  a  silence  like  despair.  But  the  wistfiil  affec- 
tion of  his  playmate  Amelia  won  him  in  time  to  utter 
his  grief,  and  the  utterance  assuaged  it.  Again  tiiey 
walked  beneath  the  limes,  and  now  it  was  the  girl's 
cMLdish  arm  that  clasped  £ind  upheld  her  companion. 

For  myself,  I  was  at  first  too  much  stunned  by  the 
wound  to  realise  its  severity.     The  proofs  of  my  loss 
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had  to  meet  me  auddenly  and  repeatedly  —  as  it  were, 
at  the  sharp  comers  of  experience  —  before  I  was  con- 
yinced.  In  the  hall  still  hung  my  mother's  garden 
bonnet;  in  her  chamber  was  the  yolume  she  had  left 
unclosed.  I  lay  for  nights  listening  to  the  tick  of  the 
hall-clock  from  my  open  bed-room,  ajad  expecting  a 
gentle  step  upon  the  stair,  before  I  knew  that  it  would 
come  no  more.  But  although  the  worst  was  brought 
home  to  me  so  gradually,  my  grief  was  not  the  less 
deep.  Though  I  strove  to  be  a  comfort  to  my  father,  a 
secret  pining  for  the  love  which  I  had  lost  grew  within 
me.  I  longed  intensely,  constantly  —  as  I  now  feel, 
sinfully  —  to  be  again  with  my  mother,  to  sleep  and 
only  wake  in  her  arms.  This  wish  to  follow  her  might 
have  wrought  its  own  fulfilment,  but  for  a  visit  paid  us 
by  my  maternal  uncle.  His  duties  as  my  mother's 
trustee  had  brought  him  from  the  south  of  France,  where 
he  resided.  There  was  that  in  my  face  and  manner 
which  plainly  denoted  failing  health,  and  at  my  uncle's 
entreaties,  I  was  allowed  —  nay,  commanded,  for  I 
yielded  most  reluctantly  —  to  return  with  him. 

Change  and  time  did  their  healing  work  for  me. 
I  remained  in  Kance  for  three  years,  that  period  being 
broken  by  a  long  visit  from  my  father  and  Cyril.  When 
I  came  back.  Dr.  Woodford  had  removed  to  London,  and 
my  brother  was  at  schooL  We  saw  but  little  of  the 
latter,  even  during  holidays,  as  he  spent  part  of  ttiem 
with  friends  at  Winborou^.  At  the  end  of  three  or 
four  years  more,  I  again  went  to  France  —  this  time  to 
complete  my  education  —  and  returned  to  become 
mistress  of  my  father's  house.  Cryil  was  then  residing 
with  him  in  town.  Greatly  to  the  delight  of  Roxby,  my 
brother  had  shown  a  marked  bias  for  the  career  of  a 
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painter,  and  was  now  a  student  in  the  Academy*  As 
for  my  father,  he  seemed  to  have  grown  younger,  so 
genial  and  serene  was  his  expression.  Cyril,  whose 
health  had  become  established,  was  now  a  stripling  of 
more  than  twenty.  I  could  not  but  be  proud  of  him  — 
of  his  face,  bright  with  kindness  and  intelligence,  and  of 
his  simple,  fruik  bearing.  Then  at  times  he  had  my 
mother's  old  look  of  placid  affection,  espedaliy  in  those 
moments  of  reverie  to  which  he  had  been  prone  from 
childhood.  Of  course  we  reverted  to  old  friends, 
especially  to  the  Lathams.  Before  long.  I  discovered  a 
portrait  which  Cyril  had  recently  taken  of  his  early  play- 
mate Amelia  It  represented  Miss  Latham  at  eighteen* 
I  recalled  easily  the  face,  classically-regular,  with  its 
pure  tint  of  olive,  the  clear  earnest  eyes,  and  the  old 
demure  look  now  refined  into  a  sentiment  of  dignity. 

When,  in  a  few  weeks*  time,  Cyril  left  us  for  a 
short  visit  to  Winborough,  I  was  at  no  loss  to  guess  his 
chief  motive  for  the  journey.  During  his  absence  I 
learned  from  my  father  that  the  lad's  intimacy  with  the 
Lathams  had  continued  until  his  departure  for  London. 
My  brother,  he  said,  was  somewhat  reserved  upon  the 
subject  of  Amelia,  and  had  certainly  made  no  formal 
disclosure  of  his  feelings;  but  they  were  tolerably 
evident,  nevertheless.  My  father  had  no  doubt,  too,  that 
the  state  of  affairs  was  understood  by  the  Lathams, 
whose  cordiality  might  be  regarded  as  a  sanction. 

It  is  by  no  means  my  purpose  to  write  a  history  of 
myself,  but  I  may  touch  for  a  minute  upon  an  interest 
which  —  though  the  main  one  in  my  own  life  —  is 
merely  incidental  to  this  narrative.  During  a  Swiss  tour 
with  my  imcle,  I  met  with  my  fate  —  which,  let  me 
once  for  all  say,  is  a  most  happy  one  —  in  Mr.  F  — , 
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an  English  barrister,  now  my  husband.  The  sentiment 
which  woke  to  life  amid  the  romance  of  lake  and 
mountains  y  had  in  a  few  months  grown  hardy  enough 
to  brave  the  dull  skies  of  England  and  to  knock  per- 
tinaciously at  the  door  of  a  prosaic  London  house.  To 
dismiss  figure ,  Mr.  F  —  became  a  guest  at  our  fireside. 
On  the  night  of  Cyril's  expected  return,  he  had  spoken 
to  me  such  words  as  —  when  the  hearer  can  echo  them 
—  make  the  epoch  of '  life.  Mr.  E  —  had  taken  his 
leave,  and  I  was  sitting  alone,  lost  in  delicious  musing, 
my  feet  on  the  fender,  when  the  door  opened  abruptly 
and  Cyril  entered. 

«  His  look  was  so  haggard,  the  voice  in  which  he 
uttered  his  brief  greeting  was  so  husky,  the  lips  that 
kissed  me  formed  so  mechanically  into  a  channel  for  the 
smile  that  would  not  flow,  that  for  a  moment  I  doubted 
his  identity.  "What  has  happened,  Cyril?"  I  asked, 
approaching  the  chair  on  which,  still  in  his  travelling 
dress,  he  sank  motionless  and  silent.  He  roused  himself, 
and  answered  evasively,  in  a  tone  that  vainly  affected 
indifference.  Suddenly  his  manner  changed.  He  in- 
quired earnestly  for  my  father;  then  spoke  at*random  of 
household  affairs,  and  became  qiiite  voluble  on  matters 
of  trivial  import.  He  plunged  the  poker  into  the  fire, 
remarked  that  the  night  was  bitter,  and  again  fell  into 
silence. 

The  springs  of  my  love  —  replenished  it  might  be 
by  my  own  great  joy  —  welled  towards  him.  I  knelt 
by  his  side,  wound  my  arm  around  him,  and  reminded 
him  of  all  the  bonds  of  our  childhood.  I  urged  him,  for 
our  mother's  sake,  not  to  shut  up  his  heart  from  me. 
I  spoke  of  the  old  times  when  I  had  trembled  for  his 
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life,  and  vowed  to  make  it  happy  if  Ood  would  pre- 
serve it. 

He  turned  to  me  with  a  softened  aspect,  kissed  mj 
forehead,  and  murmured,  ''Ah!  Lucy,  you  should  hare 
let  me  go!" 

The  words  were  not  meant  for  a  complaint.  They 
had  escaped  him  almost  unconsciously;  but  they  gave 
me  a  new  right  to  plead  with  him.  By  the  time  of  my 
father's  return  I  had  won  Cyril  to  tell  us  all. 

The  cherished  dream  of  his  life  —  the  dream  bo 
sacred  that  he  could  never  shape  it  into  words  —  had 
been  cruelly  dispelled.  On  his  visit  to  WinbOTough  he 
had  been  received  by  Amelia  with  an  air  of  sadness  and 
constraint,  and  by  Mr.  Latham  with  a  cold  fonnality  at 
first  unaccountable.  Tortured  by  suspense,  my  brother 
sought  an  explanation,  when  the  banker  replied  that, 
although  wishing  always  to  regard  Cyril  as  a  friend,  it 
had  become  necessary  to  warn  him  that  no  closer  re- 
lationship could  be  sanctioned.  Mr.  Latham  added,  that 
he  made  this  statement  with  pain,  but  that  circumstances 
rendered  it  a  duty. 

"Heartless!  heartless!"  cried  my  father,  wringing 
CyriFs  hand. 

I  had  never  seen  Dr.  Woodford  so  roused.  His  sense 
of  justice  was  outraged.  He  knew  well  that  Cyril's  love 
for  Amelia,  though  not  directly  avowed,  had  been  long 
known  to  the  Lathams  and  tacitly  encouraged. 

"And  Amelia  herself?"  I  asked. 

Mr.  Latham,  it  appeared,  had  withstood  Cyril's  de- 
mand to  take  leave  of  her.  My  brother  remonstrated, 
and  angry  words  ensued.  Mr.  Latham,  by  some  taunt 
on  the  young  artisfs  profession,  stung  his  high  spirit 
to  retort,  and  Amelia  had  by  accident  entered  the  room 
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as  my  brother,  with  flushed  dieek  and  indignant  tones, 
repelled  the  affront 

In  a  hard  sarcastic  tone  the  banker  thanked  Cyril 
for  alleviating  the  pain  of  parting  by  a  demeanour 
which  showed  that  further  intercourse  would  have  been 
undesirable.  Amelia,  who  had  witnessed  my  brother's 
incensed  manner,  but  not  the  provocation  which*  caused 
it,  addressed  him  in  language  which,  though  gentle  and 
mournful,  conveyed  a  deep  reproach.  Eeproach  from  her 
at  such  a  moment  overcame  the  poor  lad  altogether,  and 
in  order  to  conceal  his  feelings  he  took  an  abrupt  fare- 
well and  left  the  house. 

I  suffered  too  much  on  Cyril's  account  to  be  very 
tolerant  to  Amelia.  "She  did  not  deserve  such  love!" 
I  exclaimed  impetuously. 

He  rose,  took  my  hand,  and  said  in  that  low, 
governed  voice  that  belongs  to  deepest  emotion,  "You 
meant  this  kindly,  Lucy;  but  do  not  say  it  again  —  do 
not  even  think  it,  as  you  love  me.  I  have  known  Amelia 
too  long,  too  well,  to  doubt  her  goodness.  The  know- 
ledge of  it  is  all  that  consoles  me.  I  may  have  been 
no  more  to  her  than  a  friend  —  a  dear  friend;  I  never 
may  be  more;  but  I  can  be  grateful  to  her  for  the  past. 
While  trusting  in  herself,  I  can  even  bear  to  know  that 
she  was  not  destined  for  me.  I  can  hope  and  strive. 
Without  that  trust  I  do  not  think  I  could.'* 

He  then  told  us  that  he  had  written,  asking  her 
forgiveness  for  the  angry  words  which  he  had  uttered  to  . 
her  father,  and  begging  a  reply,  however  brief,  to  soften 
the  anguish  of  such  a  separation.  He  eaid  no  more 
upon  the  subject,  but  for  days  after  when  the  postman's 
knock  was  heard  I  marked  a  quick  tremor  shoot  over 
the  fixed  calm  of  his  face.     It  was  still  more  sad  to 
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note  the  listless  qniet  with  which  he  took  up  his  letters 
in  that  further  season  when  hope  deferred  had  sickened 
the  heart.  At  length  one  morning  the  post  brought  him 
the  Winborough  Guardicm.  We  happened  to  be  alone.  * 
After  a  few  minutes'  perusal  he  silently  handed  me  the 
paper,  directing  me  with  his  finger  to  one  short  para- 
graph. •  It  told  with  all  the  transparent  mystery  of  pro- 
vincial gossip  that  "unless  rumour  were  more  than  or- 
dinarily faithless,  an  eloquent  divine  well  known  at 
Winborough  might  shortly  be  expected  to  lead  to  the 
hymeneal  altar  the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  L  — ,  the  eminent 
banker." 

I  could  only  utter  "Cyril,"  and  cling  to  his  erect 
steady  form,  as  if  I  had  most  needed  comfort. 

"God  bless  her!"  he  said  after  a  pause;  his  voice 
was  scarcely  above  a  whisper,  but  clear  and  firm. 

I  could  not  restrain  myself.  "She  has  dealt  falsely 
with  you!"  I  cried. 

"I  think  not,"  he  answered;  "but  were  it  so,  I 
should  still  say  God  bless  her  —  she  would  then  need  it 
more." 

Mr.  Ijatham's  changed  conduct  to  Cyril  seemed  now 
accounted  for.  We  had  before  learned  that  Lady  Naseby 
—  by  this  time  advanced  in  life,  and  lately  recovered 
from  severe  illness  —  passed  into  a  state  of  hypochondria 
which  she  was  pleased  to  term  religious  conviction.  To 
expiate  the  sin  of  a  life  whose  pleasures  and  graces  had 
been  superficial,  she  had  become  an  ascetic  and  a  bigot. 
Her  contrition,  even  though  sincere,  was  as  merely  ex- 
ternal as  the  enjoyments  and  the  charms  which  she  had 
abjured.  On  the  death  of  the  old  vicar  she  had  been  in- 
fluential in  the  appointment  of  his  successor  —  a  teacher 
who  confounded  penance  with  repentance  to  her  heart's 
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content.  "What  I  then  sunnised  was  afterwards  proved. 
Lady  Naseby,  whose  will  was  law  to  Mr.  Latham,  had 
endeavoured  to  promote  a  union  between  the  new  vicar 
and  her  god-daughter  Amelia.  Cyril  had  himself  found 
this  gentleman  a  favoured  and  even  an  intimate  guest  at 
Mr.  Latham's  table. 

My  brother  went  out  that  day;  how  he  passed  it  I 
never  knew,  but  when  he  returned  there  was  a  placi- 
dity, almost  a  cheerfulness,  in  his  manner  that  told  of  a 
struggle  undergone  and  ended.  My  father  and  myself 
abstained  firom  all  reference  to  i^.  It  was  only  by  a 
certain  gentleness,  so  to  speak,  in  the  footfalls  of  our 
thoughts  that  one  could  have  guessed  there  was  a  grief 
to  be  tended;  it  was  only  by  the  softness  of  Cyril's  look 
that  you  could  have  told  that  tendance  was  understood. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

At  that  time  there  was  no  railway  to  Winborough, 
and  we  were  consequently  almost  entirely  cut  off  from 
its  interests  and  its  news.  Cyril's  younger  friends  there 
either  removed  or  became  absorbed  in  the  pursuits  of 
life,  and  all  communications  from  the  old  town  gradually 
ceased. 

The  morning  after  the  events  just  related  found  Cyril 
early  in  his  studio.  "From  that  time  his  labours,  inter- 
rupted for  months,  were  steadily  resumed.  It  was  a  deep 
interest  for  u&,  as  years  went  by,  to  watch  the  young 
artisfs  advance.  The  first  book  that  he  illustrated,  his 
first  picture  in  the  exhibition,  the  first  generous  criticism 
that  pointed  out  his  ripening  genius,  were  all  epochs  in 
our  family  history.  The  world  now  knows  his  pictures 
well  —  those  stories  of  fireside  happiness  and  domestic 
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heroism  which  have  touched  and  cheered  many  a 
spectator. 

Kot  even  in  his  art  did  Cyril  make  any  consciouB 
aUusion  to  the  one  memory  which  I  knew  had  never  left 
him.  If  in  child  or  maiden  I  caught  glimpses  of  it,  the 
expression,  not  the  features,  revealed  them.  They  were 
the  records  of  an  influence  unknown  even  to  himsdif, 

Time  rolled  hy;  I  was  a  wife  and  a  mother.  In  his 
own  circle,  whether  sharing  in  my  children's  games,  or 
surrounded  by  that  true  brotherhood  of  genius  who  own 
a  new  tie  in  deserved  success,  Cyril  was  still  the  same, 
equable  and  genial,  though  never  hilarious. 

One  May  evening  —  a  bahny  evening,  that  ahnost 
redeemed  the  character  of  the  month  —  he  entered  our 
litde  parlour  at  Kensington.  My  husband  was  at  the 
time  reading  aloud  a  notice  of  Cyril's  new  picture  just 
exhibited,  and  then  considered  his  master-piece.  We 
welcomed  him,  therefore,  with  more  than  usual  happi- 
ness. He  looked  happy  himself.  There  was  in  his  face 
the  restful  joy  of  one  who  had  achieved  honour  bravely 
to  use  it  nobly  —  a  feeling  this  so  distinct  from  vani^ 
or  pride,  that  it  consists  with  the  very  humblest  moments 
of  man's  experience. 

"My  visit  might  hardly  have  been  so  welcome,"  said 
Cyril  to  my  husband,  "had  you  foreseen  its  object.  That 
is  nothing  less  than  to  rob  you  of  your  wife  for  a 
week." 

He  then  told  us  that  there  had  sprung  up  within  him 
a  sudden  and  peremptory  yearning  —  a  thirst,  he  called 
it  —  to  see  Winborough  and  the  haunts  of  his  childhood 
once  again,  and  in  company  with  his  sister.  My  kind 
husband'et  consent  was  readily  gained.  Our  preparations 
were  hastily  made,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  following 
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day  we  were  whirling  at  the  rate  of  thirty  milea  an  hour 
towards  our  first  home. 

It  seemed  strange  to  me  to  desert  the  old  coach-road 
by  which,  many  years  before,  I  had  travelled  to  London; 
strange,  instead  of  nooky  village  inns  with  buxom,  apron- 
smoothing  landladies,  to  find  slate-roofed,  naked-looking 
stations  —  innovations  from  which  at  that  time  the  old 
territorial  families  of  trees  and  fl.owers  stood  disdainfully 
aloof.  When  we  approached  towns,  I  sighed  in  vain  for 
the  winding  horn  and  the  clatter  over  the  stones,  and 
felt  hurt  at  the  usurpation  of  the  railway-bell  and  whistle. 
I  would  have  found  every  mile-stone  leading  to  dear  old 
Winborough  just  as  I  had  left  it.  Cyril,  who  had  seen 
the  place  more  recently,  was  prepared  for  changes,  but 
they  pained  me  extremely. 

At  the  end  of  our  journey  —  it  was  then  night  — 
I  could  scarcely  set  foot  in  the  Naseby  Arms  omnibus, 
from  a  sense  that  it  had  injuriously  displaced  the  defunct 
Monarch  coach.  I  was  positively  wro^i  to  see  the  quaint, 
red-bricked  l^aseby  Arms  of  yore  now  fronted  with  stucco 
and  transformed  into  an  hotel.  The  chamber-maids  of 
past  days  had  been  lively  and  smiling;  the  new  ladies  of 
the  bed-chamber  were  reserved  and  mincing.  The  waiters 
of  old  ran  about  in  jackets,  and  cried  " coming] "  Their 
successors,  grave  in  tailed  coats  and  starch,  glided  before 
you  like  ghosts,  and,  like  them,  waited  until  you  hrcke 
the  spell  of  silence  by  sj)eaking  first.  It  was  not  until 
Cyril  and  I  were  seated  in  a  snug  room  at  our  little  tea- 
table  that  my  spirits  revived.  The  first  thing  that  did 
me  good  was  the  sight  of  a  venerable  urn  of  obsolete 
shape  and  battered  sides.  Shortly  after,  ttie  waiter  brought 
us  tea-cakes  of  a  kind  peculiar  to  ^e  district,  and  emitting 
a  scorched,  oveny  sort  of  perftime.     Had  the  scent  been 
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^t  of  heliotrope  I  yiolet,  or  yerbena,  it  ctmld  not  bo 
have  touched  me.  That  long-lost  odour  sent  me  back  to 
the  bright  wide -ranged  grate  of  the  kitchen  in  Pollux 
Lane.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  I  wept,  and  felt 
that  I  was  once  more  at  Winborough. 

Cyril  now  told  me  that  while  entering  the  inn  he 
had  been  recognised  by  Roxby  the  artist.  I  was  glad  to 
hear  that  my  brother  had  asked  tbis  old  friend  to  join  us. 
He  had  gone  home  —  as  I  surmised,  for  purposes  of  the 
toilet;  but  they  must  have  been  accomplished  rapidly,  as 
he  presented  himself  in  a  few  minutes.  The  dear  old 
man  was  much  altered.  His  hair  was  grey,  his  face 
ploughed  up  in  anxious  lines,  and  he  had  contracted  a 
stoop.  But  for  the  quick  vivacious  eye,  I  might  not  have 
known  him.  "Without  at  first  noticing  me,  he  seized 
Cyril's  hands,  worked  them  as  if  they  had  been  handles 
of  a  pump,  and  laughed  till  he  cried  while  speaking  of 
his  former  pupiPs  success.  "I  knew  he  had  it  in  him!" 
he  shouted  exultingly. 

Touching  on  his  own  prospects  the  good  man  was 
somewhat  subdued.  His  nature  was  too  buoyant  to 
despond  easily;  but  he  hinted  that  the  patron  who  was, 
some  day,  to  discover  his  genius,  was  rather  late  in 
making  his  appearance.  It  was  not  envy,  but  a  dawning 
knowledge  of  life  as  he  neared  its  close,  that  made  him 
observe  to  me,  —  "Perhaps  the  nobleman  who  is  to  find 
me  out  might  have  done  so  before  this;  if,  like  your 
brother,  I  had  painted  modern  people  instead  of  Homer's 
gods."  Of  course,  we  did  our  best  to  cheer  our  old 
friend,  one  of  whose  pictures  Cyril  predicted,  would  so<Ma 
be  exhibited.  I  thought  my  brother  too  sanguine,  but 
the  picture  —  a  far  more  finished  one  than  I  could  have 
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expected  —  was,  in  due  time,  seen  on  the  walls  of  the 
academy,  and  found  a  liberal  purchaser. 

Our  first  pilgrimage,  next  day,  was  to  the  resting- 
place  of  our  beloved  mother.  We  then  re-entered  the 
town,  delaying  by  a  sort  of  tacit  understanding  our  visit 
to  the  old  house. 

JubVs  old  shop,  in  the  market-place,  was  now  kept 
by  another  proprietor.  It  gloried  in  plate-glass  windows, 
and  styled  itself  "Metropolitan  Emporium.**  Perkins,  the 
patrician  hair-dresser,  had  vanished,  and  slept,  perchance, 
among  unnoted  townsfolk  who  had  never  been  summoned 
to  the  Hall.  His  son,  a  young  gentleman,  whose  revo- 
lutionary ideas  might  have  hastened  the  old  man*8  decline, 
had  joined  the  business  of  toy-seller  to  that  of  hair-dresser, 
and  dispensed  toys  and  marbles  to  noisy  urchins  in  those 
erst  silent  precincts,  where  his  awful  father  had  once 
shred  their  locks.  Sparkes,  the  bookseller,  had  retired, 
and  his  window,  imder  the  sway  of  his  successor,  was 
distinguished  by  numerous  denunciating  pamphlets  from 
the  pen  of  the  new  vicar,  —  The  way  to  the  Pit  — 
levelled  at  poor  De  l*Orme  and  his  Comedians,  and  A 
Snare  for  the  Young,  directed  against  the  race-ball,  may 
instance  the  commodities  that  were  to  be  had  within. 
As  we  approached  the  shop  a  carriage  drove  up,  and  we 
saw  protrude  a  gouty-looking  foot,  swathed,  rather  than 
clad,  in  a  very  ample  velvet  slipper.  The  tenant  of  the 
carriage  got  out  with  difficulty,  though  aided  by  her  ser- 
vant. She  dropped  a  gold-headed  stick  on  which  she 
leaned.  Cyril  stopped  and  gave  it  to  her.  The  lady 
steadied  herself,  and  a  gleam  of  gracious  feeling  softened 
her  sharp,  sad  face.  By  that  sign  only  could  we  have 
recognised  the  once  brilliant  Countess  of  Naseby. 

We  passed  into  the  High  Street,  and  were  nearing 
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Pollux  Lane.  I  felt  the  arm  on  which  I  leaned  tightraiy 
nor  was  I  surprised  when  Cyril  said  that  he  had  letters 
to  post)  and  begged  me  to  precede  him,  by  a  few  mi- 
nutes, to  the  old  house.  I  knew  that  the  subdued  emo- 
tions of  life  were  surging  on  his  firmness,  and  that  he 
waited  for  the  tide  to  ebb. 

"We  took  different  ways.  In  a  minute  or  two  I  reached 
the  lane.  The  comer  shop,  still  a  grocer's,  was  new,  so 
dazzling  that  the  reticent  Nettleship  would  have  scorned 
to  own  it.  Glass  jars  with  crystallised  candies  refracted 
the  sunlight.  Confections  of  fruit  lay  temptingly  in  half- 
opened  boxes,  on  the  lids  of  which  the  peasants  of  all 
Europe,  stimulated,  no  doubt,  by  their  propinquity  to 
such  dainties,  were  performing  their  national  dances.  I 
might  not  have  known  where  I  was,  but  for  the  mea- 
sured thump  of  the  steam-engine,  which  worked  a  mill 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  The  sound,  so  familiar 
to  my  childhood,  startled  me.  Since  I  first  heard  it  how 
many  hearts  have  throbbed  with  love,  grief,  ambition, 
and  then  ceased  to  throb!  What  changes  since  then 
had  befallen  empires  as  weU  as  households!  Firesides 
had  been  desolated  —  thrones  overturned;  but  that 
dull  mechanical  pulse  beat  on  the  same.  No  matter, 
I  thought,  it  is  because  man  is  a  spirit  and  lives,  that 
his  forms  wear  out. 

I  was  now  fairly  in  the  lane  —  that  lane  where, 
as  a  girl,  I  had  so  often  tripped  on,  hand*in-hand,  with 
my  mother.  I  looked  up  the  archway,  close  by  the 
surgeon's;  the  groom  was  busy  —  as  of  old  —  polishii^ 
harness.  Then  I  saw  a  tall,  dignified.  Queen  Anne 
sort  of  house,  picked  out  with  stone  and  guarded  wiUi 
palisade^  It  was  the  Lathams*.  The  door  was  open^ 
and  a  lazy-looking  footman  was  taking  a  parcel  &om 
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a  shop-boy.  I  saw  within  a  latnp,  like  that  beneath 
whose  cheerful  beam  I  had  stood  in  the  nights  of  long- 
ago  Christmas  parties.  I  noted  the  very  steps  which  the 
boy  Ojni  would  have  kissed  for  love  of  the  light  feet 
that  passed  over  them. 

Then  with  a  thrill,  swifter  than  sight  I  looked  down 
the  street  on  the  opposite  side;  yes,  there  it  stood,  the 
quaint,  straggling,  dear  old  house!  We  had  already 
learned  that  it  was  to  let.  A  middle-£^ed  woman  who 
stood  at  the  window  saw  me  approach,  and  quickly 
admitted  me.  I  made  her  understand  gently  that  I  wished 
to  explore  the  apartments  alone.  Then  I  went  into  the 
old  panelled-room,  and  into  the  little  library  —  neither 
of  them  much  altered  save  for  being  unfurnished. 
I  went  up-stairs  into  my  former  bed-chamber,  then 
into  my  mother's,  then  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
looked  out  upon  the  grass-plot,  the  lime-walk,  and  the 
river.  Finally,  I  bent  my  way  to  the  garden,  loi^ing 
to  muse  beneath  the  shadows  of  the  green,  transparent, 
leaves.  ' 

But  I  was  disappointed  of  solitude.  Turning  into  the 
walk  I  saw  before  me,  a  lady,  simply  but  elegantly 
dressed,  and  engaged  in  binding  up  a  straggling  creeper. 
She  performed  this  task  with  a  care  and  gentleness  that 
went  to  my  heart,  for  every  leaf-fibre  in  the  old  place 
was  dear  to  me,  and  I  felt  as  if,  instead  oi  a  plant,  she 
had  bound  up  a  memory. 

She  moved  on  with  a  slow  easy  grace,  now  and  then 
delaying  to  root  out  some  overgrown  weed,  or  to  free 
some  entangled  rose  which  peered  up  helplessly  amid 
tibie  tall  grasses  between  the  limes.  But  that  I  knew 
the  house  was  to  let  I  should  have  supposed  her  at 
home.     At  length  a  thom-tree,  that  lay  half  levelled. 
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barred  her  path.  Hailing  her  arm  to  set  aside  the 
intruder  she  stood  in  a  more  open  spot  The  mazy 
light  glided  down  her  dress  and  made  a  bright  island 
at  her  feet  As  she  turned  her  face  suddenly,  it  met  me 
like  a  revelation.  Though  years  had  past  since  I  saw 
the  girl  of  eighteen  in  Cyril^s  sketch,  and  though  she 
now  wore  a  subdued  veiled  kind  of  expression,  I  did  not> 
for  a  moment,  mistake  Amelia  Latham. 

Did  I  see  her  again  with  resentment  or  with  yearn- 
ing? Perhaps  with  a  mixture  of  both.  Could  she  feel 
pleasure  in  a  scene  that  must  recal  the  hopes  she  had 
destroyed?  If  not,  what  brought  her  there?  It  flashed 
upon  me  that  Cyril  would  join  me  'almost  instantly. 
"What  was  to  be  done? 

I  advanced  towards  her.  It  was  clear,  from  her  face, 
that  she  had  no  recollection  of  me.  I  inquired,  if  the 
house  had  been  to  let  long. 

"About  a  year,"  she  replied. 

I  said,  in  a  careless  manner,  that  the  place  was 
prettily  situated,  but  forlorn  and  ill-rkept  —  capable, 
indeed,  of  great  improvement. 

"Tastes  vary  so  much,**  she  answered,  adjusting  her 
shawl. 

"These  old  limes ,**  I  pursued,  "interrupt  the  view. 
They  ought  to  be  felled.*' 

She  favoured  me  with  a  look  almost  haughty  in  its 
coldness.  She  could  only  repeat  that  tastes  varied.  The 
future  tenant  would  of  course  indulge  his  own. 

Then  she  would  not  like,  I  thought,  ^  see  the  dear 
old  trees  cut  down. 

She  bent  her  head  slightly,  as  if  to  leave  me;  but 
I  said,  quickly,  "The  place  has  some  interest  for  me. 
It  once  belonged  to  a  family  that  I  knew." 
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"Indeed!'' 

"To  the  Woodfords." 

There  was  a  momenfs  silence.  Then  she  answered 
steadily,  "The  Woodfords  were  also  Mends  of  my  own. 
Have  you  seen  them  lately?" 

"Very  lately,"  I  said,  preserving  my  forced  incognita. 
I  could  not  have  avowed  myself  without  giving  way. 

It  was  she  who  spoke  next.  She  inquired  after  my 
father,  then  after  Lucy  (myself),  who,  she  was  pleased 
to  say,  had  been  kind  to  her  as  a  child.  "Perhaps,"  she 
added,  "they  may  remember  me,  Amelia  Latham." 

Still  Amelia  Latham,  then!  In  a  softened  tone 
I  said,  "Lucy  will  be  obliged  to  you.  But  you  have 
not  asked  after  her  brother." 

"What,  the  artist?"  she  replied,  busying  herself  with 
a  lilac  bush. 

"Yes,  the  distinguished  artist.  His  very  first  picture, 
News  from  the  Colony,  brought  him  into  notice." 

"You  mean.  The  Leave-taking,"  she  observed,  "that 
was  his  first  picture." 

Her  memory  was  better  than  his  sister's. 

"His  last  picture  has  been  much  liked.  Miss  Latham, 
the  one  called  — "  I  paused  wilfully,  and  tapped  my 
fo^head. 

The  lilac  bush  shook  as  a  low  murmuring  voice 
answered  from  it,  "Old  Times."   • 

She  was  right  again. 

In  a  minute  she  looked  up  calmly,  and  walked  by 
my  side.  "Tell  me  more,"  she  said,  "of  Cyril  Woodford. 
He  is  well?" 

"Yes." 

"And  happy?" 
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*^'No  great  life  is  on  iin{>roken  calm;  but  he  seems 
content." 

"And  is  he  still  — ?" 

"Unmarried?"  One  woman  can  of  course  gaesa 
another^s  question.  "Yes,  still  unmarried.  He  has 
never  forgotten  some  youthful  ideal,  who,  from  all  that 
I  have  heard,  little  deserved  such  preference.  It  comes 
from  the  romance  of  the  artisfs  temperament,  I  suppose, 
that,  spite  of  proof,  he  clings  to  his  illusion  still." 

She  linked  her  arm  into  mine,  and  there  was 
a  pause.  At  last  she  said,  "Women  must  judge  women 
gently." 

"True;  but  in  this  case,"  I  urged,  "where  they  had 
been  boy  and  girl  together,  played  the  same  games, 
shared  the  same  innocent  joys  and  griefs,  the  wrong 
was  no  common  one.  To  renounce  for  interest  the 
afltection  that  had  dawned  so  earjy,  was  a  treason  not 
only  to  love  but  to  childhood.  Well,  such  wrongs  carry 
their  own  retribution.  The  woman's  heart  must  either 
harden  into  worldliness,  or,  if  not,  how  must  she  feel 
as  she  recals  the  past  —  stands,  perhaps,  in  the  old 
spot,  views  the  old  scenes,  hears  in  fancy  the  accents 
of  love  and  trust  which,  except  in  fancy,  she  can  hear 
no  more,  —  knows  that  she  has  embittered  for  ever  one 
noble  life,  and  that  a  gulf  divides  her  from  all  that  was 
purest  in  her  own!" 

I  spoke  with  passioAate  earnestness.  We  bad  left 
the  walk.  There  was  no  shrub  or  j9k)wer  to  tend  now; 
but  she  bent  over  the  moss-grown  dial  by  the  grass- 
plot,  and  traced  its  circle  with  her  finger.  "You  are 
severe,"  she  said.  Then  I  saw  slow  heavy  tears  feJl 
upon  the  dial. 

"I  have  pained  you?" 
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She  looked  at  me  frankly.  "Not  by  your  censure. 
I  was  touched  to  think  that  —  that  he  could  still 
trust  her.**  * 

She  said  this  so  falteringly  that  I  could  bear  no  more. 
"Foi^ive  me,"  I  cried,  "I  meant  not  to  be  cruel;  but 
for  his  sake  I  was  forced  to  learn  all.  Amelia,  is  there 
hope  for  him?     I  am  Lucy,  his  sister!" 

She  threw  herself  on  my  bosom,  and  we  wept  together. 
Then  fondly,  wonderingly,  as  if  she  were  half-sister,  half- 
child  —  some  Perdita  recovered  from  the  elements  — 
I  kissed  her  repeatedly,  and,  her  dear  head  leaning  on 
my  arm,  guided  her  again  into  the  walk.  I  asked  h^ 
no  question.  I  did  not  need.  Who  could  doubt  those 
eyes  and  that  pressure  of  the  hand? 

When  we  wound  back  through  the  alley,  I  saw  a  tall 
%ure  slowly  descending  the  garden-steps. 

"Amy,"  I  whispered,  "there  is  some  one  coming  — 
my  companion  in  this  journey,  can  you  meet  him?" 

She  looked  at  me-  keenly,  then  down  the  path,  and 
gave  me  an  assuring  grasp.  I  walked  before  her,  and 
met  my  brother  adva^cing. 

"Cyril,"  I  cried,  "prepare  yourself!  Here  is  a  Mend 
—  a  dear  friend!"  Before  I  could  say  Amelia  Latham, 
he  had  read  it  in  my  face.  A  feeling  leaped  to  his 
own  so  intense,  that  it  might  either  have  been  bliss 
or  anguish.  But  0!  the  calm  that  succeeded,  the  soft 
transfiguring  smile  in  which  more  than  the  lustre  of 
his  youth  re-dawned.  She  '  had  followed  me  with 
extended  hands.  He  took  them  without  a  word,  and 
led  her  on. 

I  knew  my  part  well  enough  to  linger  behind.  Their 
silence  was  soon  broken.  Then  Cyril  learned  how  his 
letters  to  Amelia,  and  hers  to  him  —  though  she  was 
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long  ignorant  that  he  had  written  —  had  been  inter- 
cepted by  her  father;  how  the  report  of  her  betrothal 
to  the  vicar  had  arisen  from  his  frequent  visits  at 
Mr.  Latham's,  and  from  the  known  wishes  of  the  latter 
for  a  match  which  Amelia  had  always  resisted;  how 
Mr.  Latham  himself ,  before  his  death,  had  revealed 
to  her,  with  deep  penitence,  the  stratagem  which  had 
wrecked  her  hopes.  She,  too,  had  been  faithfal  to 
the  memory  of  childhood.  In  a  few  days  my  father 
was  summoned  to  "Winborough.  We  were  four  —  all 
members  of  one  family  —  when  we  left  the  town; 
and  Cyril's  sister  felt,  but  felt  happily,  that  she  had 
resigned  to  its  lawful  claimant  a  woman's  chief  place 
in  his  heart. 


ENS  OF  VOL.  I. 
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THE  NEW  BOY  AT  STYLES'S. 


The  last  half  I  stopped  at  old  StyWs,  said  Maater 
Balfour,  was  tiie  jolliest  of  any. 

Styles  was  often  ilL  The  head  usher  was  called 
away  suddenly  to  his  mother,  who  was  dyii^;  and  the 
second,  Mopkins,  was  a  muff.  "We  did  as  we  liked  with 
him;  and  whenever  there  was  a  row  the  senior  fellows 
thought  nothing  of  shying  their  CsBsars  at  his  head! 

"What  are  Caesars?" 

Books.  Caesar  de  Bello  Gallico.  Caesar^s  crammers 
ahout  pitching  into  the  Gauls.  Oh!  continued  the  nar- 
rator, apostrophising,  somewhat  superfluously,  his  oi^ns 
of  vision,  what  whoppers  he  used  to  write  to  the  senate! 
and  how  those  Conscript  parties  sate  and  stroked  their 
beards  c<Hnplacently,  and  sucked  it  all  in!  There  was 
no  Eussell  in  those  days,  to  check  Master  Julius's  arith- 
metic, and  tell  'em  at  home  that,  instead  of  killing,  at 
one  go,  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  AUobroges  or 
AUemanni,  he  had  been  all  but  smashed  himself,  and 
was  only  saved  by  his  crack  tenth  legion,  who  charged 

like  bricks  and But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 

Styles's. 

One  morning  —  quite  at  the  beginning  of  the  half 
—  a  new  boy  was  brought  into  the  school-room.  A  very 
gentlemanly  boy  he  was;  for  he  stepped  inside  the  door, 
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and  made  a  low  bow  to  tlie  school  generally,  which  was 
received  with  a  loud  laugh  (Styles  being  ill  in  bed). 
His  name  was  Bright  —  Harry  Bright,  eleven  years  old, 
with  large  dark-blue  eyes  and  long  bright  hair  parted  in 
the  middle  of  the  forehead,  and  turned  under  at  the 
back,  like  a  woman's,  in  a  heavy  glossy  cnrL 

Every  chap  in  the  school  had  a  nickname  of  some 
sort,  and  we  furnished  our  young  friend  with  his,  before 
he  sat  down  to  his  desk.  We  called  him  Madonna,  from 
his  beauty  and  the  fashion  of  his  hair.  Altogether,  he 
looked  so  smart,  good-humoured,  and  engaging,  ,that 
everybody  was  pleased,  except  Alf  Bathurst,  junior  cock. 

"Whafs  that?"  asked  Mrs.  Maxwell 

The  boy  who  could  whop  all  the  junior  division. 
There  was  a  senior  cock,  besides  —  Eobert  Lindsay  — 
who  licked  everybody. 

Alf  saw  that  he  should  have  to  fight  for  his  comb 
and  dignity.  Madomia  and  he  were  just  about  the  same 
age  and  weight  Alf,  we  knew,  was  game  enough,  and 
took  lots  of  punishing;  and  Madonna  looked  pluck  itself. 
In  short,  the  general  impression  was  that  it  would  prove 
one  of  the  most  gratifying  mills  in  the  annals  of  the 
school.  Bets  were  covertly  made  (the  amount  of  brandy- 
balls  and  rock-cakes  staked  on  the  event  was  something 
absurd)  and,  in  a  series  of  secret  conferences  during 
school-hours,  it  was  arranged  that  the  fight  should  come 
off  at  twelve  o'clock.  Two  boys  were  subsequently 
chosen  as  seconds  for  each,  and  a  deputation  of  juniors 
waited  upon  the  illustrious  senior  cock  (under  colour  of 
a  difficult  passage  in  the  Georgics)  humbly  inviting  his 
presence  in  the  character  of  referee.  The  reply  to  this 
was  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Meanwhile,  Madonna  sat  quietly  at  his  desk  —  next 
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to  Alf'S;  blithely  unconscious  of  the  arrangements  so 
anxiously  making  for  his  comfort  and  honour.  Somehow, 
we  foi^ot  to  tell  him.  It  seemed  so  natural  that  they 
should  fight! 

Madonna  seemed  inclined  to  fraternise,  and  asked  a 
whole  lot  of  questions.  What  time  we  dined?  If  there 
were  puddings  every  day?  Was  it  a  decent  playground? 
Was  smoking  allowed?  &o.  &c.,  to  all  of  which  Alf 
Bathurst  replied  ♦with  a  stem  politeness,  as  one  who  felt 
that,  until  the  event  of  the  morning  had  come  off,  the 
relative  position  they  were  idtimately  to  hold  towards 
each  other,  was  not  sufficiently  defined  for  unrestrained 
social  intercourse.  Oddly  enough  it  never  occurred,  even 
to  Alf,  that  his  neighbour  needed  to  be  informed  of  the 
impending  passage  of  arms. 

Madonna  was  a  little  puzzled  by  Alfs  dignified 
manner,  and  still  more  by  some  expressions  which  es- 
caped him.  Attached  to  every  two  desks,  was  a  small 
receptacle  for  the  lexicons,  &c.  Perceiving  that  there 
was  room  here  for  some  of  his  helps  to  learning.  Ma- 
donna proceeded  to  fill  up  the  vacant  space  when  Alf 
arrested  his  hand,  quietly  observing: 

"Better  wait  till  after  the  mUl." 

Madonna  looked  at  him  with  astonishment,  which 
was  increased  when  Alf  added  in  an  easier  tone: 

"Do  you  mind  my  having  a  squint  at  your  wrists?*^ 

Totally  unconscious  of  the  cause  of  Alf  *s  sudden 
interest  in  his  anatomy,  and  wondering,  farther,  why 
he  should  prefer  the  oblique  mode  of  observation  referred 
to,  Madonna,  nevertheless,  frankly  extended  his  hands, 
which  Alf  examined  with  much  interest,  feeling  and 
pinching  the  well-defined  muscles,  and  the  firm  yet 
flexible  joints, 

11* 
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''Tough  work,  I  expect!'*  muttered  Alf  thou^tfijly, 
and  let  it  falL 

Madonna  opened  his  magnificent  blue  eyes  to  their 
fall  extent,  and  could  by  no  means  make  it  out;  but  tiie 
next  moment  classes  were  called,  and  no  more  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  for  general  conyersation  till  the 
school  rose. 

At  the  first  stroke  of  the  clock  the  entire  body, 
seniors  and  juniors,  started  up,  and,  with  a  wild  shoui^ 
rushed  to  the  playground.  Madonna  yielding  readily  to 
the  common  impulse,  and  rather  curious  to  see  what 
was  to  follow. 

Anived  at  the  scene  of  expected  action,  his  doubts 
were  quickly  resolved.  Alf  himseK  curtly  informed  him 
that,  accor^ng  to  the  custom  of  the  school,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  decide,  without  an  hour's  delay,  which  was 
the  bettw  man,  aud  entitled  to  the  position  of  junior 
cock. 

Madonna  coloured  to  the  eyes. 

''I  cannot  fight, '^  he  said. 

''You  admit,"  said  Bathurst,  "that  I  can  lick  you, 
and  may  kick  you  also,  if  I  please?" 

This  was  a  mere  formula;  but  Madonna  to^  it 
differently. 

"You  have  no  right  to  touch  me,"  said  Madonna^ 
"but  I  can't  fight  —  and  I  won't  fight" 

He  turned  away. 

The  eager  crowd  were,  for  a  moment,  stunned  with 
surprise.  Wonder  and  incredulity  were  stamped  on  every 
£eu>e.  The  boy  who  was  marking  out  the  ring  stopped 
as  though  petrified.  The  senior  cock  himself  betrayed 
as  much  emotion  as  was  consistent  with  his  dignity.  I 
must  not  dwell  upon  this  scene.    It  was  too  true  —  Ma- 
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donna  declined  to  acknowledge  Alf  the  better  man,  and 
yet  refused  to  fight!  There  was  but  one  inevitable  con- 
clusion -—  he  was  a  coward! 

At  first  it  was  hoped  he  was  jesting;  chaffing  and  re* 
monstrance  were  tried  —  both  were  inefficacious  —  fight 
he  would  not.  In  this  dilemma,  Robert  lindsay  stepped 
up  to  the  still  blushing  Madonna,  and  taking  him  by 
the  arm  led  him  a  few  paces  apart.  The  two  conversed 
eagerly  in  an  under- tone,  while  we  anxiously  watched 
the  conversation.  At  last,  Lindsay  was  observed  to  give 
an  almost  convulsive  start.  He  carried  his  hand  to  his 
forehead,  gazed  for  a  moment  in  his  companion's  face, 
burst  into  a  wild  laugh,  and  turned  upcm  his  heel. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "Mr.  Bright  persists  in  de- 
clining the  contest."  (Bob  Lindsay  was  always  choice  in 
his  expressions.)  "But  the  reason  he  assigns  for  it,  wiU 
hardly  obtain  credence  in  an  assembly  of  British  boys. 
He  has  given  his  word  of  honour  to  his  mamma  to  be 
careful  of  his  general  beauty  (of  which,  it  would  appear, 
that  lady  is  justly  proud);  but  especially  of  his  fine 
eyes;  and  he  is  pledged  never  to  expose  those  cherished 
oi^ans  to  the  chances  of  a  fistic  encounter."  ' 

Howls  of  derii^on  followed  this  speech,  mingled  with 
shouts  of  genuine  laughter  —  one  chap  throwing  himself 
ma  the  ground,  tearing  up  the  grass,  aad  flinging  it 
about  him,  in  ecstasies  of  mirth. 

"I  have,"  resumed  the  senior  cock,  "pointed  out  to 
him  the  inevitable  consequences.  He  is  immovable.  I 
leave  the  matter  in  your  hands,  and  only  regret  that  I 
should  have  been  allured  to  the  extremi^  of  the  play- 
ground on  the  pretence  of  a  fight  which  was  not  to  take 
place." 

"Coward!   Milksop!   Send  for  his  mamma f  Where's 
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Hannah  with  the  pap-boat?"  &c.  &c.,  yelled  the  incenBedl 
and  disappointed  crowd. 

Poor  Madonna  turned  from  red  to  white,  and  looked 
as  though  he  would  have  cried,  but  for  a  strange  fire  in 
his  eyes  that  seemed  to  bum  up  the  tears.  It  was  a 
miserable  sight  But  how  could  we  pity  him?  A.  fellow 
with  a  wrist  like  the  fetlock  of  a  thorough-bred,  -who 
almost  admitted  he  could  fight,  and  wouldn't!  What 
was  a  black  eye,  or  a  mouse  on  the  cheek,  compared 
with  the  horrible  scorn  of  boys? 

Alf  Bathurst  had  a  spice  of  the  bully.  Thinking, 
moreover,  to  fall  in  with  the  popular  view,  he  walked 
up  to  Madonna,  and  slapped  him  smartly  on  the  faxie. 
Strange  to  say,  the  latter  seemed  scarcely  to  feel  this 
additional  insult.  Some  applause  followed;  but  Eobert 
Lindsay  suddenly  re- appeared  in  our  midst,  smd  made 
another  speech. 

"Gentiemen,"  said  Bob,  "far  be  it  from  me  to  con- 
demn your  honest  indignation  —  but  let  us  not  stoop  to 
be  buUies  and  persecutors.  To  my  mind,  a  coward  is 
an  object  of  compassion,  not  of  resentment.  Kature 
dozed  over  his  composition,  and  omitted  the  most  common 
and  familiar  ingredient  of  our  mixed  humanity.  I  have," 
added  the  kind-hearted  cock,  "no  title  to  dictate  lines  of 
conduct  to  the  junior  division;  but  I  will  say  this,  who- 
ever shows  consideration  to  this  unlucky  strsuiger,  is  the 
friend^of  Bobert  lindsay." 

Boys  are  queer  animals.  No  one  would  believe  it 
possible,  that,  after  the  scene  of  the  morning.  Madonna 
would  become,  by  bed-time,  one  of  the  most  popular 
fellows  in  the  school!  By  Jove,  he  was!  When  he  re- 
covered his  spirits  a  little,  we  began  to  find  out  (fighting 
aside)  what  a  jolly  chap  he  was  —  gay,  generous  — 
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with  altogether  the  sweetest  temper  I  ever  knew;  he 
didn't  know  what  malice  was  and  would  have  been  on 
good  terms,  even  with  Bathurst.  The  latter,  however, 
like  a  sneaking  bully  as  he  was,  never  from  that  day 
forth  let  slip  an  opportunity  of  annoying  and  insulting 
poor  Madonna.  He  made  him  a  sort  of  fag,  often  struck 
him,  and  more  than  once  spat  in  his  face.  On  these  oc- 
casions, Madonna's  eyes  would  light  up  with  the  same 
strange  fire  we  noticed  before;  but  he  never  struck 
again,  and  seemed  to  accept  the  necessity  of  submitting 
to  every  indignity,  as  the.  inevitable  and  only  alternative 
of  his  not  fighting. 

I'm  now  going  back  to  the  day  of  Madonna's  arrival. 

His  bed  was  in  a  large  room,  in  which  I,  and  a 
whole  lot  of  other  chaps  —  fourteen,  I  think  —  already 
slept.  And  after  old  Mopkins,  the  spoony  usher,  had 
taken  away  the  candle,  we  began  to  talk  as  usual.  Ma- 
donna was  rather  silent. 

"I  say  —  you  —  new  boy  —  whafs  your  name?'' 

''Madonna!"  said  his  next  neighbour. 

"A  penny  for  your  thoughts.  I  bet  I  know  what 
they  are." 

"Tell  me,"  said  Madonna,  who  was  sitting  up  in 
bed,  swinging  his  nightcap,  "are  any  of  you  fellows  in 
love?" 

A  perfect  volley  of  affirmatives  replied.  Love,  you 
must  know,  was  a  sort  of  epidemic  at  Styles's  —  that  is 
to  say,  it  came  in,  at  intervals,  with  other  games.  There 
wasn't  much  usually  in  the  summer  half;  but  when 
cricket,  and  hockey,  and  trapball  were  stopped,  love  came 
regularly  in.  It  happened  to  be  highly  fashionable  at 
the  time  of  Madonna's  appearance,  having  recently  re- 
ceived an  immense  impulse  from  the  arrival  at  Miss  Bil- 
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liter's,  Pallas-House  Academy,  of  three  new  pupils,  all 
pretty. 

Pallas-House  was  so  capitally  close  to  us  that,  by 
great  skill  and  strength,  a  cricket-ball  might  be  propelled 
over  an  immense  wall,  into  their  playground.  It  was  a 
rum  old  house,  with  two  little  turrets  at  one  end  (that 
nearest  us),  one  of  which  was  called  the  penitentiary, 
and  used  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  pupils  in  disgrace. 
"We  saw  (at  different  times,  of  course)  lots  of  little  golden- 
haired  captiyes  bobbing  about  in  this  cage,  sometimes 
playing  with  a  smuggled  doll,  sometimes  t^ing  to  relieve 
the  monotony  of  prison-life  by  killing  flies,  or  other  in- 
nocent pastime.  We  tried  to  establish  a  system  of  com- 
munication by  signal,  but  it  failed.  One  ingenious  boy 
thought  he  had  hit  upon  a  method  of  conveying  relief 
and  sympathy  in  its  sweetest  form  —  sugar-candy.  A 
small  parcel  was  carefully  made  up,  and  attached  to  the 
tail  of  a  kite,  the  wind  being  fair  for  the  penitentiary, 
and  the  prisoner  on  the  alert;  the  kite  was  dropped  gra- 
dually down  the  wind  till  it  reached  the  necessary  point, 
then  suddenly  loosed,  in  the  expectation  that  the  tail 
would  drop  past  the  prison-window.  It  did  so,  with  the 
greatest  accuracy,  but  the  small  prisoner's  arm  was  too 
short  to  catch  it;  the  packet  descended  lower  than  was 
intended,  and  flop  it  went  right  through  the  window  of 
Miss  BiUiter's  study!  Kites  were  stopped  for  the  rest  of 
the  half. 

To  go  back  to  our  bedroom  chat  A  sigh  from  Ma- 
donna was  the  next  sound  audible. 

"Tell  us  all  about  it,  old  chap?*'  said  a  voice  from 
an  adjacent  conchy  in  a  mock  sympathetic  tone. 

"If  you  wont  make  fun  of  it,"  replied  Madonna. 
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"Ifs  no  laughing  matter,  I  can  tell  you.  Tve  seen  a 
good  deal  of  the  sort  of  thing.     Fve  had  much  sorrow." 

''Have  you,  though?  I  shouldn't  have  thought  it,  to 
look  at  you,"  squeaked  Poppy  Purcell,  aorosA  seven  otiier 
chaps.     "What's  she  like?" 

"I've  been  in  love,"  said  Madonna,  "ever  since  — 
—  I  don't  remember  when  I  wasn't  -*^  nine  times,  I 
think,  with  all  sorts  of  women  —  but  bosh!  Ifs  all  hoi* 
low,  sir,  hollow.  They  go  to  school,  and  foi^t  a  fellow, 
or  — " 

"A  fellow,  —  them,"  —  put  in  Matilda  Lyon  (whose 
name  was  Matthew).  "I  fear,  Madonna,  those  precious 
eyes  of  yo^^s  have  much  to  answer  for." 

"I'm  as  constant  a  chap  now  a*  ever  lived,"  rejoined 
Madonna,  warmly,  "whatever  I  have  been,  in  my  younger 
days.  The  world  soon  smudges  off  one's  romance!  Be- 
ddes,  I'm  tired  of  change.  HI  tell  you  a  secret.  I'm 
in  love,  and  mean  to  be,  for  ever  and  a  day,  with  the 
sweetest  little  creature  breathing." 

"Oh,  of  course!"  "Whafs  her  name?"  "How  old?" 
"Datk  or  fair?"  "Ringlets?"  demanded  several  beds, 
the  room  becoming  much  interested. 

"Eleanor  "Wilton,"  said  Madonna,  in  a  low  voice. 
"She's  M  orphau,  a  kind  of  fifth  cousin  of  mine,  sixteen 
times  removed.  She  came  over  from  India,  last  year, 
after  the  death  of  her  mother,  to  be  educated,  and  she 
lives  with  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perfect  (perfect  brutes,  I  call 
them),  the  husband,  a  snobbish  agent  of  her  deceased 
papa.  She's  nearly  ten.  She  ML  desperately  in  love 
with  your  humble  servant  I'd  nothing  in  hand  at  the 
moment,  having  just  had  a  split  with  Anne  Chilcote, 
about  danduDg  twice  with  a  fellow  in  tunics.  And  we're 
engaged." 
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''Engaged!'' 

"Eegularly  booked,  sir.  Why  not?  Tve  had  my 
swing.  Tve  done.  I  can  nerer  lore  again,  after  Elea- 
nor.    And  she  is  a  darling,  I  promise  you!^ 

We  further  gathered  from  the  hesurt-wom  Madonna^ 
that  his  present  lady-love  was,  in  appearance,  precisely 
his  opposite,  haying  large  night-black  eyes  and  raven 
hair,  colourless  cheeks,  dark  shades  under  the  eyes,  sad, 
dreamy  expression,  &c.  &c.  In  short,  the  lover  drew  a 
very  interesting  and  poetic  picture  of  his  lady,  and  con- 
cluded by  assuring  us  that  her  attachment  to  himself, 
however  unmerited,  approached  to  adoration. 

As  for  the  engagement,  he  certainly  showed  us,  next 
day,  a  paper  written  by  his  beloved,  which  the  constant 
youth  wore  (in  a  small  velvet  case,  like  a  needle-book) 
next  his  heart 

It  was  to  the  following  effect,  written  upon  pencil 
lines,  only  half  rubbed  out,  and  was  evidently  one  of 
her  very  earliest  efforts  at  penmanship:  — 

This  is  to  give  notis  that  I  have  promessed  to  be  yoar  true-love  and 
when  I  groe  up  I  will  mary  you  if  you  like  and  to  be  your  Dutiftil  wife  till 
death  and  if  not  I  would  rather  go  to  my  mother  — 
You  believe  me^ 
Dear  sir. 

Yours  truly, 

EI.BAKOB  WlLTOM. 

We  thought  the  conclusion  rather  stiff,  considering 
the  frankness  of  the  foregoing  portion;  but  Madonna  ex- 
plained that  it  was  to  be  regarded  rather  in  the  li^t  of 
a  formal  instrument  than  as  a  warm  expression  of  feeling. 

Certainly,  if  seed-cakes,  mince  and  other  pies,  and 
macaroons  speak  the  language  of  love.  Madonna's  account 
of  his  lady's  devotion  was  fuUy  corroborated.     Every 
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week  parcels  were  arriving,  containing  such  articles  as 
tiie  afOTesaid,  and  covered  with  the  strictest  and  most 
earnest  invocations  to  the  railway  authorities  concerning 
their  safe  and  punctual  delivery.  How  the  littie  lafly 
provided  these  testimonials  was  a  mystery  to  Madonna 
—  assuredly,  it  was  not  through  her  guardians;  and  the 
most  plausihle  theory  was,  that  she  had  won  over  the 
housekeeper  —  as  well  she  might,  the  little  darling!  — 
to  forward  these  proofs  of  attachment  to  her  chosen  lord. 

But  a  change  was  destined  to  come  over  Madonna. 

One  fatal  half-holiday,  it  so  happened  that,  in  re- 
turning home  from  playing  cricket  on  the  neighhouring 
downs,  we  met  the  establishment  of  Pallas-House  in  full 
procession.  The  usual  £ile-£re  of  glances  was  exchanged, 
as  the  two  trains  swept  past  each  other  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  road,  but  only  one  casualty  occurred;  and  who 
should  that  be  but  the  love-wasted,  used-up  Madonna? 

Tripping  at  the  governess's  side  was  a  new  pupil, 
the  most  exquisite  little  fairy  you  can  conceive.  Don't 
think  I  am  romancing,  when  I  declare  to  you  that,  in 
all  my  life  —  and  I've  seen  something  (said  Master 
Balfour),  knocking  about  the  world  —  two  more  beauti- 
ful human  creatures  than  Madonna  Bright  and  Augusta 
Grosvenor  (for  that,  we  soon  learned,  was  the  new  girl's 
name)  I  never  beheld.  She  had  a  perfect  cataract  of 
rich,  brown,  silky  hair,  eyes  that  glittered  like  stars,  and 
she  walked  with  the  air  of  a  little  princess. 

"Poppy,"  faltered  Madonna,  who  was  walking  with 
Purcell,  catching  his  companion's  arm,  "I've  seen  my 
Me."' 

"Hold  up,  my  pippin!"  replied  the  more  philosophic 
Poppy.     "Have  a  brandy-ball?" 

Madonna  answered  (in  substance)  tiiat  no  amount  of 
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lollipops  co^d  minister  efifectaally  to  a  mind  dseftsed; 
that  it  was,  in  fact,  all  oyer  wiUi  him;  that  he  neyez 
loved  before,  and,  finally,  that  he  could  be  content  to 
pcoish  in  the  course  of  that  afternoon,  if  his  doing  so 
might  afford  eren  a  momentary  gratification  to  the  object 
of  his  unquenchable  passion. 

On  being  reminded  of  his  engagement  to  Eleanor 
Wilton,  Madonna  replied,  with  some  warmth,  that  he 
was  tired  of  her  childish  homage,  and  should  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  pointing  out  to  that  young  lady 
some  more  eligible  investment  for  her  afi^ections;  and 
finding,  on  arriving  at  home,  a  plum  cake  of  unusual 
dimensi^ms,  he  divided  it  among  us,  with  a  sort  of  dia^ 
dainful  pity»  not  reserving  a  crumb  for  himself. 

Perhaps,  if  he  had  known  it  would  be  ihe  last  love- 
offering,  save  one,  he  was  ever  to  re<^ve  from  that 
source,  he  might  have  been  less  generous. 

I  won't  bother  you  with  all  the  extravagandes  com- 
mitted by  poor  Madonna  while  suffering  from  this  severe 
attack.  Positively,  the  boy  scarcely  ate  or  slept  He 
seemed  to  live  upon  the  thought  of  this  little  fairy,  and 
nothing  else*  -As  it  happened,  he  saw  her  several  times 
in  a  w^ek  - —  a  series  of  lectures  upon  sdentific  sabjects 
were  being  delivered  at  the  public  rooms;  and  these 
were  attended  by  detachments  from  both  the  schools,  ia 
which  the  lovers  were  included. 

I  say  lovra»,  because,  either  attracted  by  his  uncom- 
mon beauty  or  his  speaking  gaze,  or  infi.uenced  by  some 
odd  instinct  or  other,  the  little  lady  seemed  frdly  to  com- 
prehend the  state  of  our  friend's  mind,  and  to  accept  his 
worship  with  considerable  satisfaction.  She  had  a  thou- 
sand fanny  little  coquettish  airs  and  graces,  all  directed 
at  Madoima,   yet  all  tempered  with  a  most  becoming 
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houghtaneBB,  which  plunged  him  deeper  ihaa  ever  in 
love.  I  should  think  Madonna  must  have  deriyed  a 
good  deal  of  information  from  those  lectures. 

I  never  saw  his  attention  awakened  but  to  one  e^- 
perimenty  and  that  was  when  the  whole  room  took  hands, 
and  the  same  electric  shock  that  paralysed  Madonna's 
elbow,  elicited  a  scream  from  Augusta  Grosvenor. 

A  strange  thing  was  now  about  to  occur. 

I  think  it  was  about  three  weeks  after  our  first 
meeting  with  Augusta,  that  the  school  one  day  went  out 
to  walk.  At  the  first  turn  in  the  road  we  came  pounce 
upon  the  establishment  of  Pallas-House.  The  schools 
met  As  they  did  so,  I  felt  my  arm  squeezed  hard  by 
Madonna,  wiUi  whom  I  walked,  and  heard  him  draw  in 
hia  breaihi  as  one  in  terrified  surprise.  At  that  instant, 
Augusta  Grosvenor  passed.  By  her  side  ther^  walked  a 
little  girl,  with  jet-black  hair,  small  pale  face,  and  the 
largest  eyes  I  ever  saw.  Those  eyes  she  fixed  upon 
Madonna  with  an  expression  that  haunted  me  —  I  don't 
know  why  —  for  days  and  days.  Ifs  foolish  to  say 
days;  for,  to  this  very  moment,  I  can  recall  it,  and  1  see 
it  now.  I  knew,  without  ever  having  seen  her,  that  this 
was  Madonna's  little  true-love,  Eleanor  Wilton. 

We  walked  on  in  silence.  Madonna  amazed  and  be- 
wildered as  though  he  had  seen  a  little  spirit.  In  truth, 
she  had  passed  us  almost  like  one.  I  don't  rem^nber 
that  we  ever  talked  upon  the  subject.  I  did  not  know 
how  Madonna  might  receive  it,  and,  as  I  saw  he  was 
really  very  unhappy,  I  thought  it  best  to  say  nothing. 
He  moped  about  l^e  school  and  playground,  a  totally 
changed  being,  and  so  provoked  Alf  Bathurst  by  his 
apathy,  or,  as  Alf  called  it,  sulkiness,  that  the  latter 
tyrannised  over  and  worried  him  in  every  possible  man- 
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ner.  It  was  pitiable  and  disgastmg  to  see.  0,  if  I  had 
but  been  two  years  older!  I  would  —  No  matter. 

One  day,  Alf  struck  Madonna  a  severe  blow  in  the 
face.  The  flush  that  followed  it  did  not  subside ,  as  was 
natural  Headache  and  sickness  followed;  and  the  doeboft, 
being  sent  for,  directed  that  Madonna  should  be  kept 
apart  from  the  boys,  and,  if  possible,  dei^atched  home. 
This,  with  proper  precautions,  was  done,  and  we  shortly 
after  learned  that  our  schoolfellow  was  lying  at  home, 
attacked  with  smaU-pox. 

During  his  absence  we  saw  but  little  of  our  fair 
neighbours,  and  only  heard  incidentally,  that  the  little 
new  girl,  Eleanor  Wilton,  was  in  rather  delicate  health, 
and  rarely  went  out  with  the  rest  of  the  school  The 
poor  little  soul,  however,  seemed  to  be  no  especial 
favourite  of  the  savage  old  governess,  for  we  twice  saw 
her  in  the  penitentiary! 

At  the  end  of  two  months.  Madonna  returned  to 
school,  perfect  in  health;  but  0  my  gracious,  what  a 
change!  His  beauty  —  every  bit  of  it,  except  his  eyes 
—  was  gone;  his  forehead  seamed,  his  cheeks  hollow, 
his  hair  cut  short     Poor  old  chap! 

We  all  pitied  him,  and  gave  him  a  jolly  welcome, 
pretendiDg  not  to  see  any  alteration.  All  but  that  bully, 
Alf  Bathurst.  The  ill-natured  brute  laughed,  and  made 
fun  of  him,  asking  what  mamma  said  now  to  our  pretty 
face?  Who  was  to  be  his  next  love?  &c. 

^'Look  sharp,  you  beggar,"  he  added,  ''and  bring  me 
that  ball"  (flinging  it  to  the  other  end  of  the  play- 
ground), "ril  see  if  you  have  forgotten  the  use  of  your 
stumps,  anyhow." 

"  Stop,"  said  Madonna,  very  pale.  "I  can't  run  much  yet; 
but,  if  you  like,  Fll  show  you  instead,  a  capital  new  game." 
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''Cut  away,  milksop!  Is  it  one  of  nurse's  teaching? 
What  a  lot  of  asses'  milk  it  wiU  take  to  make  a  man  of 
you!"  said  Alf. 

''Come  here/'  said  Madonna,  addressing  the  fellows 
generally.  He  walked  into  the  middle  of  the  ground, 
Alf  following.  A  circle  of  boys  collected  round  them. 
Madonna  turned  up  the  cuff  of  hid  jacket,  like  a  con- 
juror, 

"You  see  this?"  he  asked,  showing  Alf  his  open 
palm. 

"I  do,  you  donkey!*' 

"Feel  it  too!"  replied  Madonna,  and  dealt  him  a 
smack  on  the  face  you  might  have  heard  at  the  end  of 
the  playground. 

Bai^urst  staggered  from  the  blow,  and  the  surprise; 
but,  recovering  himseK,  flew  at  Madonna  like  a  tiger. 
Several  of  us,  however,  threw  ourselves  between  them. 
A  fight  wasn't  to  be  wasted  in  ihat  slovenly  and  irregu- 
lar manner;  and  it  was  clear  that  Madonna's  blood  was 
up  at  last. 

"You  coward!"  screamed  Alf,  over  the  heads  of  the 
crowd,  "will  you  fight?" 

"With  the  greatest  pleasure,"  replied  Madonna,  po- 
litely —  cool  as  a  cucumber.  "My  mother,  sir,  is  very 
much  of  your  opinion  as  to  ihe  value  of  my  beauty; 
and,  having  now  withdrawn  her  prohibition,  my  fine 
eyes  are  at  the  service  of  your  fists,  provided  you  can 
reach  them.  Yes,  you  coward,  tyrant,  sneak,  and  bully!" 
cried  the  boy,  growing  warmer,  as  he  proceeded,  with 
the  recoUeclion  of  what  he  had  endured,  "I  have  a  long 
account  to  settle  with  you;  and  III  make  your  .punish- 
ment remembered  in  the  school  as  long  as  Styles's 
stands!" 
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Tremendoof  cheering  greeted  this  warlike  Bpeeeh. 

The  fight  was  arranged  to  come  off,  after  the  school 
rose  at  five.  Preliminaries  were  duly  settled,  seconds 
chosen  (Ophelia  and  a  boj  called  the  Tipton  Slasher, 
from  some  supposed  resemblance  to  that  distinguished 
gentleman,  for  Alf ;  and  Poppy  Purcell  and  Matilda  Lyon 
for  Madonna);  the  senior  cock,  in  the  handsomest  manner, 
volunteering  his  services  as  referee,  and  this  time  the 
mill  came  fairly  off. 

I  suppose,  said  Master  Balfour;  with  great  feeling, 
that  a  happier  five  and  forty  minutes  never  fiell  to  the 
lot  of  boys,  than  those  we  now  enjoyed.  There  we  sat 
in  a  wide  circle,  hugging  our  knees,  sucking  brandy- 
balls,  cheering,  criticising,  at  the  very  climax  of  human 
happiness. 

The  end,  satisfactory  as  it  was,  came  but  too  quickly. 
Never  was  boy  more  beautifully  and  scientifically 
whopped,  than  Alf  Bathurst.  He  wore  a  pulpier  look, 
ever  after  that  polishing  he  got  at  the  hands  of  the 
despised  Madonna. 

It  is  believed  in  the  school  to  this  hour,  that  Styles 
himself  witnessed  the  fight  All  I  know  is,  that  the 
curtain  of  his  window  was  ostentatiously  drawn,  in  a 
manner  to  show  that  he  wasn't  there,  of  course;  and 
also,  that  a  mysterious  order  reached  the  kitehen, 
directing,  without  any  assignable  reason,  that  tea,  which 
was  always  served  at  six,  should  be  delayed  twenty  minutes. 

If  our  suspicions  were  correct.  Styles  calculated  the 
time  it  would  take  to  lick  Alf  Batiiurst,  to  a  nicety;  for, 
at  ten  minutes  past  six,  the  ^'Tipten''  announced  that 
Alf  gave  in.  Amidst  tumultuous  applause  Madonna  was 
declared  victer,  and  advanced  te  the  proud  position  of 
JiTsrioB  Cook! 
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Bob  Lindsay  pressed  his  hand,  with  teais  in  his 
eyes,  and  led  him  towards  the  house. 

It  was  a  beautifiil  sight  to  see  the  two  cocks  walk 
dway,  arm  in  arm;  ihe  senior,  the  boy  of  fifty  battles, 
kindly  and  patiently  commeniing  upon  the  noticeable 
points  of  the  contest;  and,  further,  explaining  to  his 
young  brother,  the  means  he  had  found  most  efficacious 
in  removing  the  traces  of  such  encounters.  Scarcely 
less  beautiful  was  it  to  notice  the  manner  in  which  the 
senior  cock  affected  to  ignore  the  fact,  that  any  portion 
of  the  cheers  that  pursued  them  up  the  playground,  was 
due  to  his  own  manly  condescension. 

But,  although  victorious  in  the  field,  our  poor  Ma- 
donna had  other  and  more  painful  battles  to  fight.  He 
had  come  back  apparently  as  much  in  love  as  ever  with 
his  little  coquettish  princess,  and,  I  have  no  doubt, 
counted  the  minutes  till  his  first  chance  of  seeing  her. 
This  soon  occurred. 

Madonna  had  leave  one  day  down  the  town.  He 
came  back  the  iriflige  of  anguish  dnd  despair.  He  had 
met  the  Pallas-House  school  —  and  Augusta,  looking 
radiantly  beautiful,  had  turned  quickly  from  him,  with  a 
look  of  such  unmistakeable  horror,  surprise,  and  disgust 
that  he  could  no  longer  doubt  the  effect  upon  her  heart 
of  his  altered  visage.  Eleanor  Wilton  was  not  with 
them. 

One  only  chance  of  reviving  her  interest  in  him 
suggested  itself  to  poor  Madoima  —  it  wasn't  of  much 
use  —  and  one  or  two  fellows  of  experience  whom  he 
consulted,  begged  him  not  to  risk  it 

He  had  brought  back  with  him  to  school  a  present 
from  his  godmother,  a  beautiful  ruby  heart  set  round 
with  small  rich  brilliants.     This  Madonna  resolved  to 

Novels  and  Tales.  V.  12       ^^  , 
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offer  at  his  mifitress's  shnne.  In  spite  oi  all  advice  he 
did  so.  It  weot  by  post,  unaccompanied  by  any  oom- 
munication,  excepting  only  bis  initials  '^H.  B/' 

We  heard  no  more  of  Ihai  As  for  Augusta,  although 
he  met  her  a  score  of  times,  she  never  again  turned 
even  a  passing  look  upon  her  unhappy  lover.  It  seemed 
as  though  she  had  come  to  a  secret  resolution  not  to 
do  so. 

But  one  remembrance  did  arrive  for  poor  Madonna. 
It  came  in  a  queer  way.  We  were  marching  one  day 
in  single  file  round  the  playground,  under  l^e  super- 
intendence of  Sergeant  Grace,  of  the  Seventh  Hussars; 
a  rough  chap  he  was,  and  stood  no  nonsense.  As  Ma- 
donna mournfully  strutted  by: 

"Kumber  nineteen  —  fall  out!"  growled  the 
sergeant. 

Madonna  accordingly  tumbled  out,  and  stood  at  at- 
tention; a  worrying  position  for  a  heart-broken  lover! 

The  sergeant  fumbled  in  his  {MScket  Madomu^'a 
heart  stood  suddenly  still,  for  it  flashed  upon  his  me- 
mory that  Sergeant  Grace  was  an  attendant  likewise  at 
Pallas-House,  to  teach  what  the  sei^eant  hims^  de- 
scribed as  ''polite  walking." 

"Look'e,  now,"  said  Grace,  "I  believe  Tm  a  blessed 
old  spoon,  for  running  this  yere  risk  —  but,  dam  it  all! 
I  couldn't  help  it  —  she's  such  a  dear  little  thing  — 
and  I  don't  think  she  —  she  will  —  March!"  conduded 
the  sergeant  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  thrusting  into  Ma- 
donna's hand  a  small  packet 

That  drill  seemed  interminable  to  the  anxious  lover. 
At  last,  "dismiss!"  was  given,  and  he  darted  into  the 
school,  and  tore  open  the  missive. 
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It  was  a  little  box  of  choice  bonbonS;  and  under  the 
lid  was  written:  — 


Dear,  dear  boy, 

rm  glad  you  are  well  —  I'm  not. 


E.  W. 


'^Good  little  heart!^  thought  Madonna,  with  a  pang 
at  his  own,  over  and  abore  the  disappointment,  and 
quite  different  from  it  ''She  does  not  turn  from  me,  at 
least" 

An  interval  of  a  fortni^t  or  so  now  passed. 

And  I  wish,  said  Master  Balfour,  that  you  didn't 
want  to  hear  any  more!  I  always  feel  choky  somehow, 
when  I  talk  or  think  of  the  marvellous  thing  that  fol- 
lowed. Perhaps  you  won't  believe  it;  but  ifs  as  true  as 
that  Fm  now  sitting  here. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  the  second  of 
June,  a  loud  cry  that  sounded  like  "Help!"  roused  us  all 
from  our  sleep.  "We  started  up  in  bed.  The  shutters 
were  not  closed,  and  the  room  was  already  grey  with 
the  coming  dawn.  The  cry  had  proiseeded  from  Ma- 
donna, who  was  sitting  up,  like  the  rest,  but  motionless, 
his  hands  clasped  upon  his  forehead.  We  asked  him  if 
he  was  ill,  and  why  he  had  cried  out.  He  made  no 
answer,  but  took  away  his  hands  from  his  face,  and 
looked  so  pale  and  strange,  that  Purcell  was  moving 
away  to  call  the  usher. 

Madonna  caught  his'dress. 

"No,  no,  Poppy  —  Pm  not  ilL  All  right,"  he  said, 
forcing  a  smile;  "I  was  dreaming  —  only  dreaming  — 
go  to  bed,  old  boy  — ,  You  don't  think  they  heard  me, 
do  you?" 

In  a  minute  or  so,  he  seemed,  as  he  said,  all  right, 
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and  we  tumbled,  into  onr  nests  again  to  finish  the 
night. 

The  next  day  Madonna's  bed  was  vacant.  His 
jacket  and  trousers  were  missing,  his  shoes  and  stock- 
ings remained.  The  window  sadi  was  open.  He  had 
made  his  exit  that  way,  and,  no  doubt,  by  means  of  a 
familiar  leaden  water-pipe,  which  had  often  assisted  us 
to  terra  firma. 

The  rest  of  the  stoiy  I  shall  tell,  partly  from  his 
own  account,  partly  from  what  we  learned  elsewhere. 

He  said  that,  on  the  night  in  question,  he  had  felt 
very  odd  and  uneasy  for  several  hours  after  retiring  to 
bed,  and  could  not  close  his  eyes  for  a  moment 
A  curious  sense  of  lassitude  and  hunger  possessed  him; 
he  would  have  given  five  shillings  for  a  hard  biscuit 
We  remembered  his  asking  if  any  chap  happened  to 
have  any  eatables  under  his  pillow  —  but  nobody  had. 
At  last,  towards  morning,  he  dozed  off,  and  had  a 
dream. 

He  thought  that  his  little  true  love,  Eleanor  Wilton, 
came  and  stood  at  his  bedside.  She  was  dressed  in 
white,  and  carried  a  basket  filled  with  curious  and 
beautiful  white  flowers  just  budding.  Although  she  did 
not  speak,  the  idea  seemed  to  be  conveyed  to  him  that 
she  had  brought  them  as  her  last  —  her  parting  pres«it, 
and  that  he  must  take  them. 

Madonna  strove  to  obey  the  intimation,  but  found 
he  could  not  stir.  Paralysed,  somehow,  he  could  neither 
move  nor  utter  a  sound.  This  quiescence  seemed  to 
grieve  his  little  lady.  She  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment 
with  sad,  reproachful  eyes,  then  fadjed  into  nothing. 
Madonna  awoke. 

Presently  he  slept  again.     A  second  time  came  the 
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little  ghostly  visitant,  with  her  hasket  of  flowers  now 
fiilly  blown.  In  the  centre  of  each  was  a  mby  heart 
encircled  with  diamonds.  Eleanor  looked  very  wan  and 
pale,  but  she  smiled  as  she  offered  the  flowers,  and 
though,  as  before,  he  was  powerless  to  reply,  he  under-: 
stood  that  she  was  to  come  once  again,  and  if  he  did  not 
then  answer,  he  would  never  —  never  —  never  —  Before 
the  meaning  was  complete  she  was  gone,  and  once  more 
he  awoke,  and  once  more  he  slept  again. 

For  the  third  time  the  fairy  figure  stood  at  his  side; 
but  now  so  attenuated  and  indistinct,  that  he  could  only 
faintly  trace  her  outline;  and  the  flowers  in  her  basket 
were  broken,  drooping,  and  dead.  He  thought  she  stooped 
over  him  as  though  bestowing  a  shadowy  kiss,  then  began 
to  disappear. 

Madonna  struggled  fiercely  to  move  in  vain,  and 
uttered  the  cry  that  woke  us  all. 

He  was  now  perfectly  convinced  that  Eleanor  was 
ill  -r-  v^as  dying  —  perhaps  dead.  He  would  not 
menti<m  his  fears,  but  hastily  resolved  upon  his  course 
of  action. 

No  sooner  had  we  settled  off  to  sleep  again  —  which 
must  have  been  in  some  five  minutes  —  than  he  got 
up,  threw  on  some  clothes,  softly  opened  the  window, 
and  slid  down  safely  into  the  garden.  It  was  early 
twilight  —  not  a  soul  astir.  Scaling  the  gacd^i  wall, 
he  hurried  round  outside  that  of  the  playground  till  he 
arrived  in  -front  of  Pallas-House.  Something  drew  his 
attention  to  the  window  of  the  penitentiary  —  doubtless 
because.it  was  the  only  one  that  had  neither  curtain  nor 
shutter.  Nothing  indeed  was  visible;  but  Madonna  felt 
as  certain  she  was  there,  as  though  she  had  beckoned 
him  with  her  hand  from  the  window.     Yet,  how  ta 
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reach  ^e  room?  Suddenly  he  remembered  the  gardener's 
fhiit-ladder/  which  lay  in  an  empty  cow-shed.  Back  he 
flew  —  found  the  ladder  —  dragged,  pitched,  and  slung 
it  across  the  wall,  and,  in  three  minutes,  had  reached 
the  window.  He  could  make  out  nothing  in  the  dark- 
ness within,  so  tried  the  sash  —  it  was  not  secured. 
He  pushed  it  up  softly,  and  looked  in.  A  chair,  a  small 
table  with  a  book  a^  a  mug  of  water,  a  low  oouoh, 
and  upon  it,  sitting  up,  as  though  in  expectation  — 
Eleanor! 

She  exhibited  not  the  least  surprise. 

'*I  knew  you  would  come,  dear  boy,"  said  the  little 
thing,  ^faintly,  "but  you  were  very  long.  I  want  to 
speak  to  you." 

Madonna  was  in  the  room  in  an  instant.  In  a  few 
words,  uttered  with  dificulty,  she  told  him  that  the 
arrival  of  the  ruby  heart  had  been  notified  to  Miss 
Billiter,  who  taxed  Augusta  with  receiving  it.  That 
young  lady  having,  it  would  appear,  a  desire  to  retain 
the  ornament,  though  she  discarded  the  donor,  at  first 
denied  its  possession;  but,  after  two  hours'  confinement 
in  the  penitentiary,  resolved  to  endure  no  more  for  the 
sake  of  either  lover  or  offering,  and  gave  in.  She 
asserted,  however,  that  it  was  not  intended  for  her, 
but  for  Eleanor  Wilton,  with  whose  affsotion  for  Madonna 
she  was  well  acquainted,  and  who,  she  knew,  would 
unhesitatingly  take  all  responsibility.  Miss  Billiter  at 
once  turned  all  her  fiiry  upon  the  latter;  and,  on  Yhb^ 
refusing  to  reveal  the  name  of  the  sender,  committed 
her  to  the  usual  prison,  directing  that  she  should  have 
nothing  but  water  —  not  even  a  crust  of  bread  — 
until  she  had  discarded  her  sullens,  and  accepted  her 
mistress's  terms. 
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Poor  Eleanor,  howeyer,  had  been  fbr  some  time  very 
ailing,  and  the  ocmfbement  and  privation,  not  to  mention 
the  exeitem^it  of  her  mind,  told  more  heavily  upon  her 
delicate  frame  than  might  have  been  apprehended.  Still 
nothing  could  justify  the  keeping  of  the  poor  innocent 
nineteen  hours  without  notice,  solace,  or  refreshment  of 
any  kind. 

As  she  came  to  this  climax  of  her  story,  Mad(mna's 
rage  mastered  his  giief.  He  started  to  his  feet,  intending 
to  seek  assistance;  but  Eleanor  exerted  all  her  slarength, 
and  held  him  fast. 

"It  is  no  use,  Harry,"  she  said,  "I'm  going  to  my 
mother;  you  know,  I  s^dd,  I  would  rather.  Don't  leave 
me  again  —  oh,  don't  —  don't!  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  you 
came!  I  asked  God  if  you  might,  because  you  were  my 
only  friend.  Let  me  lean  my  head  on  your  shoulder," 
said  the  little  thing.  "Wait!"  she  added,  and  gently 
parting  the  long  hair  from  Madonna's  scarred  forehead  — 
white  and  smooth  as  ever  to  her  loving  eyes  —  she  gave 
it  one  long  kiss,  then  sunk  lower,  and  hung  upon  his 
bosom  as  he  knelt. 

He  thought  she  was  sinking  to  sleep,  and,  almost 
afraid  to  breathe,  remained  perfectly  motionless  for  nearly 
half  an  hour.  Then  a  feeling  of  anxiety  and  dread  stole 
over  him.  He  looked  closely  at  her  —  <me  tiny  finger 
had  hooked  in  his  button-hole.  He  would  not  move  it; 
but  tenderly  lifted  back  the  small  head.  The  heavy 
black  curls  fell  back.  One  glance  was  suf&cient.  He 
thought,  poor  boy!  he  had  been  soothing  her  to  rest,  and 
a  better  Comforter  had,  meanwhile,  laid  his  little  true 
love  in  her  mother^s  bosom! 

Bewildered  and  stupified  with  grief  poor  Madonna 
remained,  for  some  time,  kneeling  beside  the  corpse;  then, 
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recollecting  himself,  placed  it  fitly  on  the  low  couch, 
kissed  the  yet  wann  lips,  and  went  down  staiTs. 

He  met  an  early  housemaid,  who  started  and  screamed 
as  though  he  had  been  a  ghost,  which,  it  is  probable,  he 
much  resembled.  To  her  he  said  that  a  child  —  his 
cousin  —  was  lying  dead  above,  and  that  he  was  hastening 
to  tell  his  Mends  and  hers. 

The  servant  tried  to  detain  him;  but  he  walked  down 
stairs,  opened  the  front  door  and  proceeded  straight  to 
the  school,  and  to  Styles's  room.  There  he  related  the 
circumstance  of  his  dream,  and  the  sad  story  of  this  little 
lady's  imprisonment  and  death. 

Styles  —  when  he  wasn't  in  school  —  was  a  kind, 
good,  old  chap,  just  and  decided,  and  always  did  the  right 
thing  —  which  is  a  great  point,  you  know. 

He  wrote  instantly  to  his  friend,  the  clergyman  of 
the  parish,  who  was  also  a  magistrate.  This  gentleman 
came  to  him  directly,  and  I  don't  know  exactly  what 
was  the  result  of  their  consultation;  but  a  rather  rapid 
correspondence  ensued  with  the  governess  at  Pallas- 
House. 

It  was  reported  that  a  coroner's  inquest  would  be 
held  on  the  poor  child.  This,  indeed,  was  not  done; 
but  you'll  be  glad  to  hear  —  at  least,  I  was  —  that 
that  act  of  tyranny  cost  Miss  Billiter  her  school,  and 
that  she  now  goes  out  teaching,  at  eighteen  pence 
an  hour. 

Madonna  never  recovered  his  former  spirits.  He  left 
at  the  end  of  the  half,  and  his  friends  sent  him  abroad 
with  a  tutor;  but  he  became  so  fretful,  irritable,  and 
impatient  of  control,  —  at  least,  of  that  sort  of  control  — 
that  his  father  yielded  to  a  curious  &noy  that  had  seized 
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him  in  Paris,  and  procured  his  enrolment  in  the  French 
maiine.     This  was  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

Madonna  was  appointed  to  the  Yille  de  Paris  and 
sailed  to  the  East,  carrying  the  flag  of  Admiral  Hamelin. 
At  the  attack  by  the  ships  upon  the  sea-forts,  at  the 
first  bombardment  of  Sebastopol,  the  Yille  de  Paris  got 
into  a  hot  position.  She  lost  several  officers  and  many 
men,  and  a  £ragment  of  the  same  shell  which  killed 
two  aides-de-camp  of  the  admiral,  laid  poor  Madonna 
lifeless  on  the  deck. 

The  French  officers  kindly  collected  every  little 
article  of  value  belonging  to  him,  and,  cutting  off  a  mass 
of  his  bright  curls,  transmitted  the  whole  to  his  relations. 
Among  other  things  was  a  small  velvet  case  which  was 
found  in  his  bosom,  and  within  it  a  little  paper  written 
in  a  child's  hand.     YouVe  heard  it; 


This  U  to  give  notis  that  I  have  promeraed  to  be  your  true-love  and 
when  I  groe  up  I  will  mary  you  if  you  like  and  to  bo  your  Dutiful  wife  till 
death  and  if  not  I  would  rather  go  to  my  mother  — 
Ton  believe  me, 
Dear  air. 

Yours  truly, 

Elejlnor  WiltoNa 
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HOW  THE  OLD  LOVE  FARED. 


I. 

OnTE  morning  the  sun  shone  gloriously  £rom  his  blue 
home  in  the  skies  athwart  a  few  pale  yellow  cloudB. 
Then  its  rays  fell  disheartened  and  cold  on  sOme  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  of  murky  atmosphere,  beneath  whioh 
lay  a  "rising  town." 

The  streets  were  something  narrow,  and  the  houses 
were  curiously  jammed,  and  had  a  permanently  blackened 
look;  but  what  they  lacked  in  size  or  beauty,  they  com- 
pensated for  in  number.  Seafaring  men  stood  talking  in 
groups  at  the  comers  of  the  crossings.  Every  pair  of 
trousers  in  tiie  place  was  more  or  less  daubed  with  tar; 
and  some  of  those  who  wore  them  were  fine  stalwart 
specimens  of  the  Saxon  race,  with  bullet  head,  bull-dog 
neck,  handsome  sunburnt  face,  and  crisp  flat  yellow 
curls.  Small  boys  of  five  years  old  wore  their  fathers' 
sou'-westers.  One  jostled  another  as  he  passed  along  the 
street;  another  young  'un  was  climbing  up  a  coast-wall, 
in  a  sort  of  fly  fashion,  inserting  his  toes  in  invisible 
chinks,  and  holding  on  by  projections  not  to  be  discerned 
by  ordinary  eyes.  He  fell  more  than  once,  and  fipom  a 
fair  height  too;  but  rose  nothing  daunted,  and  doggedly 
recommenced  the  ascend.  They  all  wore  a  reckless,  self- 
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reliant  air,  and  were,  I  suppose,  of  the  proper  stock  to 
Eoake  British  sailors.  Even  the  less  respectable  of  th^ 
women  who  were  wrangling  among  the  men,  difPered 
strangely  from  the  faded  worn-out  objects  who  are  daily 
placed  before  the  magistrate  in  our  London  police  courts. 
Their  laughter  was  loud,  their  voices  deep,  their  limbs 
massive.  Very  virile  indeed  they  looked,  and  were. 
Further  on  to  tiie  right,  some  stupendous  wo  As  were  in 
course  of  construction.  Thews  and  sinews  were  to  be 
seen  there,  sudi  as  only  England  produces,  toiling  dog- 
gedly and  perpetually.  Steam-engines  of  various  forms 
and  uses  were  toiling  also  after  their  fashion  —  here  to 
pump  water  in,  and  there  to  pump  water  out.  Besides 
these,  there  were  some  hundreds  of  big  horses  dragging 
enormous  loads,  calmly,  as  if  they  were  quite  used  to 
the  engines,  and  cared  less  than  nothing  about  their 
noise.  They  were  of  the  sort  of  animals  foreigners  are 
80  much  smitten  with  when  they  see  them  in  the  dray- 
carts  in  London,  very  carefully  tended;  many  of  them 
were  gaily  ornamented  with  ribbons,  plaiting  of  hair, 
brass  settings,  and  the  like,  according  to  the  taste  and 
ability  of  the  man  who  looked  after  each  particular  horse. 
The  works  themselves  were  well  worth  an  examination. 
The  workers  wete  pushing  out  groins  and  breastings 
which  must  have  astonished  the  sea  as  they  gradually 
forced  it  out  of  its  old  landmarks.  It  happened  more 
than  once  that  it  had  in  the  nighttime  arisen  and  re- 
venged itself,  and  that  in  a  few  hours  the  labour  of 
months  had  been  swept  away.  But  the  next  day  saw 
men  calmly  setting  to  work  to  repair  the  damage  with 
double  care,  and  replace  the  wall  with  fourfold  strength. 
More  than  a  score  of  broad  acres  were  already  re-deemed 
from  the  salt  waters.    Here  and  there  might  be  observed 
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thoughtful-looking  men  standing,  watching  keenly  and 
with  contracted  brows  the  progress  of  things. 

Standing  rather  apart,  with  folded  arms  and  a  pro- 
foundly discouraged  air,  a  young  gentleman  was  likewise 
gazing  round  him.  He  was  broad-shouldered  ^  rather 
under-sized,  but  not  ill-made,  and  muscular.  He  had 
full  blue  eyes,  a  quantity  of  hair  of  a  tawny  red,  a  large 
mouth  garnished  with  a  set  of  capital  teeth.  Katurally 
his  smile  wcm  constant,  bright,  and  jovial;  but  now  it 
was  considerably  oyercast.  He  walked  up  to  one  of  the 
contractors  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  a  last  effort 

"Then  you  do  not  see  any  prospect  of  employment 
for  me,  Mr.  Langford?" 

"No,  I  do  not  indeed,  Sellon.  You  see,  Eenny  ma- 
nages it  aU,  and  he  has  the  cash.  That  place  would 
have  just  suited  you,  and  you  would  have  done  the  work 
far  better  than  Benny's  nephew.  It's  not  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place,  Stephen.  But  the  man  is  in  the 
place;  and  right  will  not  turn  him  out,  while  might 
keeps  him  in.  Fm  very  sorry  for  it,  Stephen;  but  it 
cannot  be  helped." 

"Well;  good-bye,  then,  Langford.  I  shall  be  at 
Wendon  on  Sunday."     They  shook  bands,  and  parted. 


n. 

It  was  Sunday  in  the  old  town  of  Wendon;  and  the 
cracked  bell  of  a  large  church  was  clanging  forth  ita 
invitation  to  people  to  enter  its  opened  doors.  It  was  an 
old  church  —  you  might  teU  that,  by  its  steange,  high, 
lumbering  pews,  which  no  devout  young  Oxford  curate 
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had  yet  swept  away.  The  windows  were  cobwehbed 
and  dusty,  with  here  and  there  a  pane  of  stained  glass 
in  quaint  pattern;  these  were  distributed  with  perfect 
irregularity.  These  windows  looked  on  to  the  backs  of 
gloomy  houses,  and  on  to  worn  gravestones,  where  the 
forefathers  of  those  who  now  stood  there,  slept.  Long, 
tangled,  sickly  grass  twined  about  the  gravestones;  one 
or  two  were  ornamented  with  marigolds  and  oyster-sheUs. 
Some  trees  of  smoke-dried  green  slowly  grew  and  slowly 
decayed  by  the  side  of  the  old  church.  The  bell-ropes 
hung  into  the  body  of  the  buildii^,  and  a  stove  reared 
its  unsightly  pipe  in  the  centre,  supported  by  iron  bars, 
which  radiated  from  it  in  every  direction.  The  church- 
wardens were  already  seated  —  or  rather,  enthroned  — 
in  canopied  pews,  and  looked  down  with  the  contempt 
natural  to  officials  on  the  rest  of  the  scanty  congregation. 
They  were  substantial  shopkeepers,  and  had  every  right 
to  do  so.  The  pews  at  the  side  were  of  an  extra  height. 
Their  seclusion  sometimes  promoted  intense  devotion  — 
sometimes,  great  levity.  A  few  school-girls  sheltered 
their  whisperings  in  these  depths,  and  some  aged  and 
not  very  reputable  or  handsome  looking  old  men  in  coifs 
and  caps  were  thinly  sprinkled  higher  up.  A  glance  at 
the  pile  of  loaves  ranged  behind  the  churchwardens 
might  possibly  account  for  their  attendance.  In  the 
linings  of  these  pews  every  shade  and  hue  in  green  must 
have  been  exhausted.  Some  were  of  a  rich  brown  and 
tawny  aspect;*  others  were  violently  green,  and  very 
woolly  in  substance;  sundry  of  them  were  worn  and 
moth-eaten,  the  rotten  wood  had  fallen  away  from  them; 
and  holes  were  present  in  the  flooring,  of  which  one 
could  only  guess  the  probable  extent.  Against  two  of 
the  pillars  were  slips  of  wood,  and  thereon  were  inscribed 
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anns,  and  other  heraldio  devices;  also,  names  pnrpoiting 
to  be  of  those  men  who  ^had  in  that  parish  served  the 
honourable  office  of  mayor.  The  dates  were  respectively 
affixed;  some  were  as  old  as  seventeen  hundred  and 
twenty.  Their  honoured  remains  now  mouldered  within 
the  dreary  precincts  of  this  venerable  edifice,  and  their 
dignity  was  of  strangely  little  moment  to  ^em.  The 
clergyman  looked  like  a  gentleman;  an  observer  would 
guess  that  he  was  also  a  bon-vivant  He  read  ihe  ser- 
vice in  a  speedy,  yet  orthodox  manner.  The  congrega- 
tion was  not  large,  and  the  clerk's  responses  were  alone 
audible. 

Just  before  the  confession,  a  pretty  dark-eyed  girl 
glided  down  the  aisle,  with  a  rather  conscience-stricken 
air,  opened  with  some  difficulty  one  of  the  doors,  and 
hid  herself  immediately  in  the  very  highest  pew — there 
she  knelt  down  to  say  her  short  prayer.  Within  just  as 
much  time  as  suggested  the  idea  that  he  had  lingered 
outside  in  order  not  to  appear  together,  Stephen  Sellon 
entered,  and  seated  himself  in  the  adjacent  pew.  The 
two  behaved  very  well  during  the  service,  taking  only 
stealthy,  innocent  glances  at  each  other,  and  even  these 
at  long  intervals:  but  when  the  sermon  was  read,  and 
the  benediction  said,  the  girl  remained  a  little  longer 
than  usual  on  her  knees,  and  Stephen  was  waiting  for 
her  when  she  rose.  They  walked  silently  together  out 
of  church,  and  turned  on  to  a  broad  walk,  shaded  by 
trees,  which  bordered  the  river  on  which  the  town  stood. 
As  they  got  further  and  further  away  from  the  departing 
congregation,  Stephen,  being  an  enterprising  youth  in 
all  he  undertook,  possessed  himself  of  her  hand,  and  put 
his  f^e  under  her  bonnet  in  such  fashion  that  she  could 
not  choose  but  look  at  him.     And  he  looked  long,  but 
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iM>t  apparently  niaking  hiiaself  the  happier  f(»r  so  doing, 
£(>r  at  the  condusion  he  gave  a  great  sigh. 

'^Margaret,  my  dailing,  IVe  no  good  news  £Dr  you. 
IVe  been  up  to  the  dock-woiis;  but  the  place  Langford 
hoped  to  give  me  is  filled,  and  there's  no  chance  of  an- 
other opening.  They  don't  want  young,  untried  hands 
there,  and  of  brains  there  is  plenty  and  over.  These 
are  hard  men,  Margaret;  they  might  have  giyen  me  a 
trial'' 

''But,  Stephen,"  said  the  girl,  and  her  voice  filtered 
a  little,  as  she  spoke,  ''you  know  what  you  wish  cannot 
be.  I  cannot  leave  my  father,  he  is  aging  sadly.  I  think 
his  poor  eyes  are  growing  dim^and  now  he  would  rather 
hear  all  his  beautiful  music  played  to  him  than  do  it 
hims^;  and  my  idea,  Stephen,  my  great  hope  is,  that  I 
may  be  able  to  take  his  pupils  for  him." 

"You  would  do  it  well,  Margaret;  you  have  a 
wonderful  knack  of  managing  people." 

Margaret  smiled,  and  in  her  smile  there  was  a  pe- 
culiar mocking  expression,  which  seemed  like  a  ripple 
about  her  mouth.    She  became  grave  again. 

"You  don't  know  how  hard  I  practise  at  nights,  an^ 
how  I  treasure  up  his  instructions.  If  I  can  induce  one 
or  two  families  to  let  me  take  his  place,  ihai  will  do 
much.  And  then,  when  he  is  so  old  he  can  work  no 
Longer,  I  can  still  support  him  as  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  live.  He  has  worked  for  me,  it  is  fit  that  I 
should  work  for  him." 

"But  if  I  could  get  work  near,  you  need  not  leave 
him,  Margaret;  we  could  marry,  and  all  live  together." 

"No,  Stephen,  we  are  too  young  to  letter  ouraelves, 
with  such  uncartain  prospects.  Alone  we  may  stru^le, 
and  if  we  fall  we  fall  alone,  and  drag  down  no  others; 
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but  were  we  married,  and  your  employment  so  uncertainy 
cares  would  come  on  us  more  quickly  than  we  could 
meet  them.     Believe  me,  we  are  best  single." 

There  was  no  selfishness  about  the  young  fellow,  and 
yet  man-like  he  could  not  forbear  the  answer,  '^Mai^aret^ 
you  think  more  of  your  father  than  you  do  of  me.  My 
young  Hfe  — "  he  stopped  abruptly. 

"I  should  be  no  good  wife  to  you,  Stephen,  if  I 
failed  as  aC  daughter;  so  do  not  press  me  more,  dear 
Stephen.  God  knows  I  am  sorely  tried  akeady,^  and 
the  pent-up  tesiB  came  at  last. 

Then  Stephen  inwardly  called  himself  many  frightful 
names,  of  which  unmanly  wretch  and  brute  were  the 
least  severe;  but  he  only  said  audibly: 

"I  know  it,  Margaret  —  forgive  me,"  and  the  words 
were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth,  before  he  was  f(»rgiven,  I 
suppose,  for  the  hand  was  again  placed  confidingly  in 
his.  He  continued,  "The  worst  is  yet  to  come,  Mar- 
garet; I  have  undertaken  to  work  my  way  out  to  India, 
and  the  captain  has  promised  to  get  me  engineering  work 
as  soon  as  we  arrive.  It  is  no  degradation,"  he  said, 
stoutly.  "I  did  hope  to  have  begun  higher  up;  but  I've 
never  shirked  work,  and  Pll  show  that  a  g^itleman  can 
do  as  good  a  day's  work  as  any  one.  Tve  toiled  with 
dust,  and  dirt,  and  oil,  and  what  not,  and  Til  do  it 
again.  I  know  my  trade  thoroughly,  the  lowest  as  well 
as  the  highest  part  of  it;  ifs  only  to  begin  over  again, 
and  Vm  young  and  strong." 

"Yes,  ifs  all  true,"  said  poor  Margaret,  and  these 
few  words  were  aU  she  could  say. 

"I  shall  not  foi^t  you,  Margaret;  it  may  be  twenty 
years  before  we  meet  again,  but  even  then,  I  i^iall  be 
yours  only." 
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Margaret  smiled,  but  this  time  it  was  a  poor,  wan, 
straggling  smile.  '^I  shall  be  old  and  faded  then, 
Stephen." 

"It  does  not  matter,"  he  returned,  with  a  steady, 
loving  gaze.  "You  may  be  old  and  faded,  worn  and 
shrivelled;  but  you  wiU  be  more  to  me  than  any  other 
woman." 

Here  they  turned  their  steps  back  to  the  church. 

"Well,  Stephen,  I  bind  you  by  no  promii^;  we  will 
follow  the  promptings  of  our  own  hearts.  We  have  the 
world  before  us,  and  God  to  aid  us,**  lahe  said. 

They  walked  on  silently  for  a  little  time.  —  "We 
must  pait  now,  dear  Stephen." 

"I  sail  to-morrow,  Margaret." 

They  stood  and  gazed  sadly  on  the  gravestones;  there 
seemed  nothing  but  an  atmosphere  of  dampness  and 
decay  around  them,  only  the  warm  love  and  young 
hopes  in  their  breasts;  but  these  triumphed,  even  in  the 
sorrow  of  the  hour.  He  held  her  in  his  strong  arms,  for 
one  last  caress,  and  then  released  her.  in  another  minute 
he  had  gone.  And  so  they  parted  with  wrung  hearts, 
fearing,  as  many  young  lovers  have  feared,  that  the 
hour-glass  of  time,  or  the  scythe  of  death,  would  stand 
between  them  in  this  life. 

m. 

Stephen  Seixon  pulled  his  hat  over  his  eyes>  and 
bent  his  steps  towards  the  little  inn,  where  his  worldly 
goods  were  packed  ready  for  transit,  in  a  depressed  and 
remorseful  state  of  mind.  He  was  miserable  enough, 
and  though  he  bit  his  Hps  and  clenched  his  teeth,  it 
was  hard  work  to  keep  the  tears  fix>m  starting.  It  was 
^<nel8  and  Tales.  V.  13 
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in  Taon  that  lie  inwaidly  exhorted  himself  not  to  feel 
this  wringing  pain  at  his  heart;  that  he  repeated  to  him- 
self, at  first  mentally,  and  afterwards  aloud  for  greater 
effect,  that  hard  wise  saying  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  ''Time 
will  comfort  us,  and  why  not  do  for  ourselves  Time's 
of&oe?''  Mature,  not  manhood,  was  uppermost  His  dinner 
was  dispatched,  and  then  he  lighted  his  pipe,  crossed  his 
legs,  and  gazed  moodily  into  the  fire.  He  folded  his 
arms  tightly  across  his  chest,  thinking  of  her.  Then  he 
opened  the  window,  and  leant  out  with  some  romantic 
idea  that  the  wind  would  waft  her  breath  to  him,  or 
that  the  same  moon  should  look  down  on  both.  He  had 
not  naturally  a  genius  for  self-torment,  quite  the  reverse; 
but  in  love  a  man  will  do  such  thii^.  In  his  mind's 
eye  he  beheld  her  as  his  wife;  and,  again,  he  saw  her 
fretted  and  worn,  struggling  for  her  father  with  adverse 
circumstances,  and  sinking  quietly,  but  surely,  while  his 
arm  would  be  far  from  her.  Then  an  organ-boy  added 
his  mite  of  torture,  and  commenced  AngioF  d'amore,  a 
song  he  had  often  heard  Margaret  sing;  he  turned  away 
as  if  he  had  been  stung.  It  suggested  unfaithfulneBS,  and 
he  tried  to  recall  her  actual  words.  Ko  vow  had  been 
given,  though  much  had  been  implied.  So,  being  driven 
from  the  window  by  the  organ,  he  returned  and  faced 
his  friend,  the  fire,  watching  ring  after  ring  of  pale  blue 
smoke  ascend,  until  he  fell  into  a  sort  of  doze,  then 
started  up,  looked  at  his  watch,  got  his  luggage  together, 
and  hurried  off  in  time  to  catch  the  night-train  for 
Town. 

He  got  into  an  empty  second-class  carriage,  placed 
his  carpet-bag  under  his  head,  spread  his  plaid  on  the 
seat,  stretched  himself  out  at  frill  length,  and,  tired  in 
body  and  mind,  fell  asleep,  and  woke  in  London.     The 
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sharp  xnoming  air,  the  murky  atmosphere,  the  huge  pile 
of  houses,  broke  on  his  eyes  as  he  yawned  and  shivered 
with  that  uneasy,  unwashed  sensation  which  a  nighfs 
travelling  generally  leaves.  There  was  not  more  time 
than  sufficed  to  swallow,  a  cup  of  hot  co£Eee,  and  reach 
the  South  Eastern  terminus  for  the  down-train  to  Folkstone. 

A  merry  little  French  peasant  woman  was  waiting 
there,  with  her  three  children,  to  return  to  la  belle 
France.  Her  coloured  handkerchief,  gay  ear-rings,  and 
the  foreign  appearance  of  the  party,  had  of  course  se- 
cured her  the  usual  amount  of  staring  with  which  Britons 
always  favour  strangers.  Stephen  handed  her  into  the 
carriage  he  intended  to  occupy,  and  then  her  small,  dark, 
blackeyed  children.  At  each  station  they  put  their  heads 
out  of  the  window,  and  exclaimed,  in  hi^h-pitched  voices 
and  most  curious  accent,  "How  far  is  it  from  London, 
portair?"  Eitiier  their  thirst  for  this  knowledge  was  in- 
satiable, or  they  only  understood  the  question  and  not 
the  answer,  for  they  repeated  the  experiment  at  every 
opportunity,  to  the  intense  delight  of  the  guards.  The 
littie  vivacious  woman  chatted  away  to  Stephen;  she  told 
him  all  her  history,  why  she  had  been  to  England,  how 
she  had  found  the  people  kind,  but  sad;  and  not  only 
ignorant,  but  absolutely  unteachable,  in  matters  of  the 
cuisine.  A  sallow  lank  gentleman,  who  sat  opposite, 
just  at  this  point  of  the  conversation  suddenly  directed 
a  small  stream  of  tobacco -juice  out  of  the  window, 
managing  with  exquisite  dexterity  to  avoid  Sellon's  nose 
by  a  hair's  breadth.  Sellon  looked  up  with  an  ireful 
expression. 

"I  guess  I  did  that  cleverly,"  remarked  his  vis-a-vis. 

"Ill  thank  you  not  to  do  it  again,**  returned  Stephen 
curtly. 

13* 
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''Do  you  pracfi^tf  spitting,  sir?'* 

Stephen,  still  in  "wtath:  "Not  so  near  people's  faces." 

"Well,  now,"  rejoined  the  passenger,  who  was  an 
American,  "I  calculate  I  can  paste  a  fly  four  yards  oft" 

Three  days  from  that  time  Stephen  was  at  Marseilles, 
and  was  engaged  there  at  seaman's  wages  to  work  under 
the  engineer  in  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  steam-ship 
Ava.  It  sailed,  and  he  sped  on  his  way;  if  his  heart 
was  heavy,  his  spirit  was  good;  his  belief  in  Margaret's 
faithfulness  was  very  considerable;  his  belief  in  his  own 
was  amazingly  firm. 

IV. 

It  was  perhaps  a  dozen  years  after  this  that  a  lady, 
warmly  clad  in  silks  and  furs,  walked  down  the  prin- 
cipal street  of  Wendon  one  winter's  day.  .  She  carried  a 
small  roll  of  music  under  her  cloak,  and  stopped  at  one 
of  the  large  cloistered  houses  that  flanked  the  cathedral 
in  their  well-bred  gloom  and  stillness.  She  rang  the  bell, 
and  was  quickly  admitted  into  the  drawing-room.  She 
opened  her  music,  laid  aside  her  wrappings,  and  revealed 
the  face  of  Margaret  Meriton.  Full,  gay,  handsome,  and 
careless,  with  a  bewitching  drollery  about  the  mouth, 
and  a  rather  masterful  eye.  Presently,  the  door  was 
opened,  and  a  tall  and  wilfcd-looking  girl,  with  a  pair 
of  flashing  blue  eyes,  almost  ran  in.  She  would  have 
embraced  Margaret  on  the  spot,  but  the  latter  drowned 
the  eflEbrt  in  her  own  significant  way:  she  laid  her  hand 
on  the  young  lady's  shoulder,  saying,  "Well,  Cedle, 
how  is  the  voice,  and  how  have  you  progressed  veitii  the 
song?" 

"0,  Miss  Meriton,  papa  says  I  am  hoarse,  and  that 
I  have  a  cold;  but  let  me  try." 
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For  myself,  I  think  it  an  undoubted  fact  thaf  school- 
girls  pay  greater  attention  to  lessons  received  frcan  masters 
than  from  their  own  sex;  and  I  make  no  question  that, 
when  the  enlightened  and  platonio  nature  of  the  age 
admits  of  youths  being  instructed  by  female  professors, 
the  converse  of  the  proposition  will  hold  good.  At  the 
same  titne,  there  is  another  fact  to  be  placed  against 
this,  as  has  always  been  the  case  with  every  fact  since 
the  world  began;  and  that  is,  that  a  woman  of  a  certain 
age,  who  has  self-control,  and  has  cultivated  her  powers 
of  fascination,  can,  if  she  chooses  to  do  it,  acquire  an 
influence  over  young  girls  which  almost  amounts  to 
idolatry  on  the  one  side,  and  against  which  even  a  lover 
can  hardly  hold  his  own.  So,  Margaret  Meriton,  who 
liked  to  be  charming,  and  was  necessitated  in  her  cha- 
racter as  music-teacher  to  eschew  flirting,  made  herself 
particularly  charming  to  her  pupils,  who  aU  ador^  her 
after  the  fashion  of  young  girls.  We  may  also  suppose, 
if  we  like,  that  she  thought  a  little  of  poor  Stephen,  and 
for  his  sake  did  not  wish  to  lose  her  skill  in  the  art  of 
being  delightful  for  want  of  practice.  So  the  two  sat 
down,  and  proceeded  very  amicably  for  some  time.  At 
last  the  fantasy  seized  Margaret  that  Miss  Vereker  should 
repeat  a  certain  passage  a  given  number  of  times,  as  a 
penalty  for  a  falling  short  in  the  mode  of  performing  it. 
The  young  girl's  spirit  did  not  bear  this  burden  very 
meekly;  first  her  pride  rose,  then  mortiflcation  did  battle 
with  pride,  and  lastly,  the  spirit  of  suUenness  descended, 
and  utterly  paralysed  Miss  Vereker's  vocal  powers.  A 
decided  pause  ensued.  Margaret,  smiling  to  herself  as 
the  altered  intonation  fell  on  her  ear,  turned  round,  and 
met  such  a  blaze  of  indignation  on  the  pretty  face  as 
(we  are  sorry  to  record  it)  made  her  smile  a  great  deal 
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more.  '  Then   she   commenced  the  song  herself.     The 
refrain  was. 

Better  trust  all,  and  be  deceired. 
And  weep  that  trust  and  that  deceiving. 

Than  doubt  one  word  which,  If  believed, 
Had  blessed  thF  Ufe  with  true  believinff. 

She  sang  it  delicionsly,  and  in  so  doing  forgot,  or 
seemed  to  forget,  her  pupil,  her  home,  and  her  fath^s 
people.  The  inexorable  spirit  of  music  spoke  to  her  of 
other  things;  and,  as  her  fingers  wandered  over  the 
keys,  her  face  grew  very  wistful,  almost  sad,  and  she 
no  longer  remembered  even  to  tease  Miss  Yereker,  who 
was  affected  like  Saul,  in  so  far  that  the  mutinous  de- 
mon was  in  some  sort  charmed  out  of  her;  and  she  was 
pondering  how  she  might  best  descend  from  her  pedestal 
of  pride,  and  make  submission  to  Margaret,  without 
losing  her  dignity.  The  song  was  finished,  and  both 
came  back  to  reaUties.  Margaret  did  not  care  about  con- 
quering herself,  but  was  wondrously  fond  of  conquering 
other  people;  so  she  devoted  an  instant  to  Miss  Yereker, 
and  having  ascertained  by  an  almost  imperceptible  ^ance 
that  young  lady's  state  of  mind,  she  proceeded  to  apply 
the  actual  cautery.  She  took  the  song,  and  gave  it  to 
her,  saying  very  sadly,  "Until  to-day,  I  always  sang 
that  song  with  pleasure,  Cecile,  but  you  have  joined  to 
it  a  less  pleasant  memory;  I  hope  you  will  like  it  better 
frx>m  this  time  than  I  shall;''  and  she  bent  over  it,  and 
with  her  pencil  wrote  on  the  margin,  Bevolte.  Cedle 
Yereker  gave  a  convulsive  gulp;  but,  before  she  could 
utter  the  words  of  contrition  which  hung  on  her  lips,  a 
youth  of  seventeen  years,  the  facsimile  of  his  sister, 
entered  hastily.     "May  I  see  you  home,  Miss  Meriton? 
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I  have  stayed  in  on  purpose/'  he  added,  in  a  boyish 
pleadii^  manner. 

Margaret  was  arranging  her  shawl  round  her  shoulders, 
and  she  did  this  very  deliberately,  bending  down  her 
head,  while  an  amused  smile  played  about  her  lips. 
Meanwhile  the  boy  eyed  her  as  if  he  longed  to  assist 
her,  but  refrained,  lest  he  should  meet  with  a  repulse. 
Possibly  some  memory  of  former  rejections  aided  his  ap- 
parent moderation.  Then  she  looked  up,  and  gave  him 
her  hand.  "No,  I  thank  you,  young  George;  a  poor 
music -mistress  hardly  needs  an  escort.  Good-night, 
CeoHe.'' 

The  lad  followed  her  to  the  door  with  a  provoked 
look  on  his  handsome  young  face.  I  dare  say  that  young 
George  grated  on  his  ears.  He  returned  to  his  sister, 
and  regarded  the  fire.  "She  is  too  handsome  to  walk 
alone.  I  wish  I  were  a  man,  Cis,  and  then  I  would 
marry  her." 

This  new  view  made  Cis  deliberate  a  little.  The 
result  was  favourable.  "That  would  be  very  nice,  George, 
and  then  I  need  not  take  any  more  singing  lessons  of 
her  —  at  ^east,  unless  I  liked  the  songs  particularly," 
she  added,  as  her  eye  fell  on  the  word  Eevolte. 

Margaret  gave  two  more  lessons  on  her  road,  and 
then  walked  quickly  home,  and  safely  too,  in  spite  of 
young  George's  fears. 

Her  father,  a  poor  gentleman  in  the  first  instance, 
became  poorer  still:  an  amateur  musician,  he  was  re- 
duced to  make  his  pleasure  minister  to  his  necessity. 
His  health,  as  we  know,  failed  him  more  than  his  for- 
tune; for  as  Margaret  had  said,  so  she  had  done,  and 
in  the  matter  of  a  daughter  he  was  decidedly  a  much  to 
be  envied  man.     When  she  returned,  he  was  sitting  in 
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his  chair  by  the  fire,  thinking  long  of  her,  as  the  Scotch 
say;  in.  her  eyes  he  looked,  each  time  she  came  back, 
more  gentle,  feeble,  and  shadowy  than  before.  She 
busied  herself  about  him  buoyantly  and  pletoantiy,  as 
was  her  wont 


In  quickly  told  tales  like  this  there  is  no  room,  as 
there  is  no  need,  to  detail  the  course  of  each  day  which 
went  to"  make  up  her  life.  Margaret  Meriton  was  fast 
growing  rich.  I  don't  mean  that  she  had  amassed  landed 
property,  but  she  had  for  many  years  been  liable  to  the 
income  tax  (all  English  hearts  will  feel  for  her  and  with 
her  in  this  respect).  Work  was  a  law  and  necessity, 
but  she  did  her  work  easily;  it  suited  her,  and  her 
gains  were  sufficient  to  support  her  father  in  great  com- 
fort. She  was,  moreover,  much  liked  by  the  families 
around;  her  unflagging  gaiety  of  spirit,  her  quick  talents, 
and  splendid  voice,  made  her  a  welcome  cuidition  to 
every  society.  Ko  tidings  from  Sellon  had  ever  reached 
her  —  yet,  in  spite  of  it,  she  grew  happier,. handsomer, 
and  stouter;  she  was  not  a-weary  because  he  came  not; 
and,  indeed,  presented  no  resemblance  to  the  Marian  of 
the  Moated  Ghrange. 

Ten  years  from  the  time  we  last  pourtrayed  her  she 
Altered  her  fortieth  year.  It  was  a  winter  evening; 
there  had  been  a  driving  shower  of  sleet  and  snow,  with 
a  keen,  bitter,  north  wind;  the  foot  passengers  in  the 
street  were  whipped,  blinded,  and  at  last  cotred  by  it, 
and  retreated  into  their  houses;  the  houseless  poor  betook 
themselves  to  alleys  and  doorways  for  shelter.  The  skies 
were  sullen  and  lowering,  and  a  dense  mass  of  pale  grey 
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to  the  north-west  afforded  every  prospect  of  more  rough 
weather.  I  do  not  think  any  one  could  look  more  com- 
fortable or  handsome  than  Margaret  Heriton,  as  she  sat 
making  the  hot  coffee  in  the  snug  study,  clad  in  rich 
garments  of  sober  hue,  as  befftted  her  age  and  purse. 
Her  father  was  still  alive,  and  was  seated  in  the  self- 
same chair.  His  head  was  very  white,  and  quite  bowed 
on  his  breast,  and  his  long  thin  fingers  beat  time  rest- 
lessly. She  spoke  <mly  a  few  words  to  him  now  and 
then,  and  they  were  caressing,  and  such  as  might  have 
been  used  to  a  child.  At  last  she  settled  herself  in  her 
own  lounging  chair,  cut  open  a  new  book,  and  was  soon 
deep  in  it.  Gradually  the  new  book  found  its  resting- 
place  on  the  ffoor,  and  Mai^aret  reposed  cahnly.  There 
was  a  rumbling  of  carriage-wheels  close  to  ^e  house, 
and  then  a  halt.  But  there  was  no  magnetism  in  the 
air  to  warn  Margaret  of  any  one  being  near  her,  more 
than  that  gentle  shadowy  man  whom  she  had  tended  for 
so  many  years.  Then  a  footstep  in  the  hall,  and  hand 
on  the  door.  Even  the  seven  sleepers  awaked  at  last, 
and  when  the  door  opened  Margaret  started  to  her  feet, 
fully  prepared  to  deny  that  she  had  been  otherwise  than 
wide  awake.  She  heard  a  deep  voice  say,  "I  know  the 
way,"  then  came  a  face  bronzed  fiery  red,  full  blue  eyes, 
not  altogether  strange  to  Margaret  —  at  least  she  had 
seen  such  in  her  dreams  —  a  mass  of  hair,  beard, 
moustache,  and  whiskers  of  a  hue  which  was  pale  only 
beside  the  face.  All  this  surmounted  a  figure  huge  in 
every  way,  but  especially  in  breadth.  Margaret  stood 
wondering  —  and  the  figure  stood  wondering  also.  like 
the  Ancient  Mariner,  ''he  fixed  her  with  his  glittering 
eye,^'  and  as  he  performed  this  operation  he  drew  off 
wrapping  after  wrapping,  and  at  length  stood  co^essed 
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as  Stephen  Sellon,  weighing  at  least  sixteen  stone.  He 
was  not  a  tall  man,  so  appearances 'did  not  assist  him  on 
that  scor^.  Then  the  hlue  eyes  danced  with  amosementy 
the  white  teeth  showed  themselyes,  and  a  hearty,  fnU, 
sonorous  laugh  broke  the  ice. 

"Margaret,  do  you  not  know  me?"  He  stepped  for- 
ward, and  kissed  her,  at  first  lightly  on  her  dieeks,  and 
then  putting  her  back,  with  another  glance  and  another 
laugh,  he  followed  up  that  kiss  by  many  others,  and 
they  came  so  fast  and  warm  that  Margaret  had  not  really 
presence  of  mind  to  resist.  "I  ascertained  you  were  stiH 
Margaret  Meriton,  or  you  would  not  have  seen  me  here 
to-night.     Is  this  your  father?" 

She  led  him  up  to  the  old  man  gently.  ''Speak 
tenderly  to  him,  Stephen,  he  is  quite  childish  now." 
Sometl]dng  in  the  subdued  womanly  tone  of  Mai^^arefs 
voice  gave  Stephen  a  choking  sensation;  however,  he 
cleared /his  throat,  and  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Meriton. 

The  poor  gentleman  looked  up  with  his  wan  ap- 
prehensive smile.  "You'll  be  kind  to  Margaret,  sir, 
you'll  be  kind  to  her,"  and  then  he  rambled  on  incohe- 
rently. 

Margaret  had  not  foi^otten  how  to  blush,  and  at  this 
random  speech  of  her  father's  the  blood  rushed  up  in 
torrents  to  her  hair  roots,  leaving  a  transient  crimson  on 
her  throat  and  neck.  Apparently  this  enchanted  Stephen; 
he  rubbed  his  hands,  and  arranged  his  tawny  beard,  and 
sat  down,  and  watched  Margaret  as  she  poured  out  coffee 
for  him,  with  the  bright,  cheerful,  trusting  look  of  twenty 
years  before. 

"Ah,  Margaret,"  he  continued,  laughingly.  "I  swore 
that  were  you  faded,  worn,  and  weazen,  I  would  still  be 
true;  but  you  have  not  fretted  for  me,  you  have  not 
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the  assurance  to  pretend  it.  Am  I  absolved  from  my 
oath?" 

Margaret  raised  her  eyes  with  a  malicious  glance, 
signifying,  Et  ta,  Brute! 

"Yes,  I  know,"  he  added,  surveying  rather  ruefully 
his  own  ample  person.  "We  have  both  much  to  for- 
give." There  was  no  explanation  asked,  for  none  was 
required;  they  both  felt  supremely  happy. 

Shall  we  leave  them  so?  Ah,  young  lovers!  would 
you  believe  it  possible  that  that  happy,  handsome,  com- 
fortable-looking woman  is  Mai^aret  Meriton,  who,  a 
scOTe  of  years  before,  was  condemned  to  separation,  un- 
certainty, and  work  for  her  daily  bread;  or  that  good 
man,  so  jovial,  frank,  and  portly,  should  be  the  exiled 
lover.  Take  courage  —  "men  ^e,  and  the  worms  .eat 
them,  but  not  for  love."  They  had  each  done  their  duty, 
not  sadly  and  sternly,  but  merrily  and  well,  and  their 
tree  of  love  blossoms,  though  late  in  life.  Perhaps,  one 
of  the  things  we  love  best  to  see,  is  the  gentle,  grave 
beauty  of  some  autumnal  flower,  which  gladdens  our 
eyes  when  the  summer  has  fled,  and  the  unkindly  drip 
of  the  winter  rain  is  at  hand,  and  the  sky  is  ashen  grey, 
and  our  mother  earth  brown  and  lifeless. 
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CHAPTEK  I. 

My  father  was  rector  of  Lichendale,  a  little,  grey- 
walled  town,  of  which  few  but  north -country  people 
have  ever  heard.  My  mother  died  when  I  was  quite  a 
child,  leaving  me  —  little  Helena,  as  I  was  always 
called  —  with  no  other  companions  than  my  two  bro- 
thers, Paul  and  Lawrence,  and  our  faithftd,  old  nurse, 
Hannah.  My  eldest  brother,  Paul,  was  grave  and  moody; 
and  Lawrence  and  I,  who  were  warm  allies,  were  nearly 
always  quarrelling  with  him.  Lawrence  could  not  bear 
to  hear  what  Paul  so  firmly  maintained;  —  liiat  unless 
Helena  were  a  better  girl,  and  more  careful  over  her 
spelling,  she  would  be  burnt  alive  after  she  died.  Not 
seeing  the  inconsistency  of  this  terrible  threat,  and, 
fearing  from  Paul's  authoritative  tone,  that  he  had  the 
power  to  execute  it,  Lawrence  would  take  up  my  cause 
with  fiery  zeal,  and  often  cudgelled  Paul  into  granting 
me  a  milder  sentence.  We^  used  to  take  our  lesson-books 
into  the  study  every  morning;  and,  while  I  learnt  my 
spelling,  my  brothers  read  and  consirued  with  my  father. 

But  Paul  soon  grew  too  old  for  mere  home-schooling; 
and,  after  much  secrecy  and  mysterious  preparation,  he 
was  sent  to  the  grammar-school  at  Sawbridge.  Lawrie 
and  I  made  merry  over  his  departure.     We  had  wilder 
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games  than  ever  in  the  garden  and  woods ,  and  got  into 
twice  as  many  scrapes  as  before;  so  that  sometimes  even 
Hannah  lost  all  patience  with  us,  an^  dragged  ns  — 
little  trembling  culprits  —  before  my  father,  who  lifted 
his  kind  eyes  from  his  book,  and  tried,  with  but  little 
success,  to  look  displeased^ 

Those  happy  days  passed  too  quickly.  Lawrence 
went  to  school;  and,  after  two  or  three  years  there,  to 
Bome.  He  had  always  said  he  would  be  an  artist;  and 
he  did  not  flinch  from  his  plan  as  he  grew  out  of  child- 
hood, but  adhered  to  it  so  steadily  that  at  length  my 
father  consented  to  his  going  to  Italy  to  study.  He  was 
very  young  to  be  sent  so  far  alone;  but  my  father  had 
lived  for  so  long  in  Lichendale,  that  he  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  how  foil  of  danger  and  temptation  a  city  like 
Eome  would  be  to  one  eager  and  reckless  as  Lawrence. 

Poor  Lawrie!  I  remember  our  last  parting  well.  He 
was  so  glad  to  be  going  to  Italy,  so  sorry  to  leave  lichen- 
dale,  and  so  charmed  with  the  unusual  hurry  and  bustle, 
and  his  suddenly  acquired  importance,  that  smiles  and 
tears  chased  each  other  away  in  quick  succession  from 
his  face.  I  can  see  now  his  last,  sad  look,  as  the  mail-' 
coach,  which  had  stopped  for  him  at  our  gate,  drove  off; 
and  I  remember  turning  out  of  the  sunny  garden  into 
the  house,  and  running  upstairs  that  I  might  sob  undis- 
turbed in  some  quiet  hiding-place.  But  Paul,  who  had 
come  over  for  the  day  to  say  good  bye  to  Lawrence,  soon 
discovered  me;  and,  instead  of  trying  to  comfort  me, 
talked  in  a  slow,  measured  moan  of  the  wickedness  of 
my  grief,  and  of  his  belief  that  despondency  was  a  child 
of  the  devil. 

Lawrence's  letters  were  frequent  and  affectionate, 
and  at  first  almost  homesicL     The  pleasures  of  Bome 
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were  great,  he  wrote,  but  still  he  lored  lichendale  and 
Helena,  fax,  fax  more  dearly  than  ever,  and  oftien  longed 
to  come  back.  Gradually,  however,  another  tone  crept 
into  them.  There  were  fewer  allusions  to  home,  and  to 
the  time  when  he  should  return  to  us;  but,  instead,  the 
thin  blue  sheets  were  covered  with  accounts  of  the  grand 
English  families  that  he  met,  whose  patronage  seemed  to 
intoxicate  him,  and  of  beautiful  ladies,  whom,  I  feared, 
he  liked  better  than  little  Helena,  if  they  were  really  as 
lovely  as  he  described  them.  Sir  Edward  Stamford,  the 
owner  of  Lichendale  HaU,  and  who  would  have  been  the 
great  man  of  our  neighbourhood  had  he  ever  visited  it, 
was  one  of  the  acquaintance  of  whom  we  heard  most. 
My  father  regretted  this  much;  for  reports  had  travelled 
home  that  the  life  Sir  Edward  led  abroad  was  wild  and 
dissipated;  and  those  who  recollected  him  at  lichendale, 
in  the  old  Baronef s  time,  declared  that  he  had  been 
always  self-willed  and  passionate. 

Lawrence  had  been  absent  six  years.  I  was  grown 
into  a  tall,  shy  girl  of  sixteen;  and  Paul,  after  a  success- 
ful career  at  Cambridge,  was  on  the  eve  of  being  or- 
dained. Surely,  Lawrence  would  soon  come  back,  I 
thought  My  father  also  longed  for  his  return,  and  wrote 
to  urge  him  to  leave  Eome,  at  least  for  a  while.  We 
were  full  of  glad  expectation.  My  father  counted  the 
weeks  that  would  elapse  before  his  return,  and  I  counted 
the  days  and  hours,  which  I  thought  would  never  pass. 

Before  that  day  came  a  more  terrible  —  a  mwe  sud- 
denly terrible  one.  A  letter  came  for  my  father  &om 
Italy,  but  not  directed  in  Lawrence's  hand.  I  took  it 
into  my  father's  study  myself,  and  watched  him  as  he 
read  it  He  seemed  to  dread  evlL  He  broke  the  seal 
slowly,  and  paused  before  he  dared  to  glance  at  the  con- 
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tents.  I  was  so  fnghteped  and  impatient  that  I  could 
have  torn  it  open,  had  it  been  bound  with  iron,  and  my 
fatlier's  delay  was  dreadful  to  me.  One  look  at  his  face, 
as  he  stared  in  horror  at  the  short,  Italian  sentence,  con- 
firmed my  worst  fears,  and  I  did  not  need  to  hear  the 
word  "Dead!"  rise  slowly  to  his  lips,  to  strike  the  awful 
certainty  through  me,  tluat  Lawrence  —  affectionate,  wil- 
ful Lawrence  —  would  never  come  back  to  us.  I  did 
not  scream  or  faint.  I  felt  the  longing  that  I  have  had 
from  childhood,  whenever  I  have  been  unhappy  or  terror- 
stricken,  to  creep  away  with  my  grief  uoA  hide;  but  I 
could  not  leave  my  father,  pale  and  ghastly  as  he  looked. 
Thank  God!  I  did  not.  For  years  he  had  had  symptoms 
of  heart-disease.  I  clung  to  him  in  silence,  thinking  that 
it  was  only  his  great  mental  pain  that  made  him  so 
deadly  still  and  white.  I  chafed  and  kissed  his  hands; 
and,  in  grief  for  his  grief,  almost  forgot  my  own.  "Paul 
—  send  for  him!"  he  sighed.  I  left  the  room,  wrote  a 
short  note  to  summon  him,  and  then  hastened  back  to 
the  study,  for  I  began  'to  fear  my  father  was  ilL 

Ll  those  few  minutes  Death  hsid  entered,  and  claimed 
his  victim.  What  a  night  of  misery  I  passed!  I  longed 
to  die.  Why  was  I  spared?  —  spared  to  pain  and  mourn- 
ing and  craving  grief? 

CHAPTER  IL 

Nearly  two  years  passed,  and  I  stilL  lived  at  the 
dear  old  rectory.  Sir  Edward  Stamford,  the  patron  of 
the  living  of  Lichendale,  had  written  to  offer  it  to  Paul 
when  he  heard  of  my  father's  death.  The  letter  was 
kind,  and  fiill  of  polite  regrets  that  they  should  most 
probably  never  meet,  as  he  intended  to  remain  always 
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abroad.  There  was  no  mention  pf  Lawrence  in  it;  which 
I  thought  strange.  My  brother  hesitated  for  some  time 
before  accepting  a  living  from  one  whom  he  chose  to  call 
a  sinner  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord;  but  his  affection  for 
Lichendale;  for  its  grand,  old  parish  church,  and  the 
sober,  godly  towns-people,  overcame  these  scruples,  and 
he  settled  down  into  my  father's  place,  if  not  to  fulfil 
its  duties  as  mildly,  at  any  rate  with  as  rigid  conscien- 
tiousness and  self-denial.  Hannah  had  left  us,  to  live 
with  some  orphan  nieces  of  hers  in  another  town;  so  I 
was  Paul's  little  housekeeper,  as  I  had  latterly  been  my 
father's.  There  were  none  of  the  few  families  of  our 
own  rank  in  Lichendale  that  I  much  liked,  or  with  whom 
I  kept  up  any  great  intimacy,  so  that  I  often  felt  sadly 
lonely.  Paul  loved  me  in  his  grave  way,  but  he  seemed 
to  think  that  any  unnecessary  display  of  affection  was 
harmful,  and  I  cannot  remember  his  ever  petting  or 
caressing  me.  Still,  after  the  first  great  grief  for  Lawrie 
and  my  father  had  been  softened  by  time,  I  was  happy 
—  in  a  sort  of  quiet,  listless  way.  The  country  round 
Lichendale  was  beautiful.  On  one  side,  was  the  park, 
with  the  Hall  peering  through  the  trees;  and,  on  the 
other,  the  red  sands  which  the  tide  rarely  covered, 
stretching  away  to  the  silver  sea-Hne.  I  used  to  take 
long  walks  by  myself  on  these  sands,  or  in  the  woods. 
I  did  not  read  muchj  for  the  only  books  that  Paul 
allowed  me  were  what  I  did  not  care  for;  either  abstruse 
treatises  on  religion,  or  biographies,  in  which  the  history 
of  the  man  was  made  subservient  to  all  manner  of  dole- 
ful morals,  and  melancholy  hints  to  sinners.  "We  lived 
very  simply.  Lawrence  had  left  many  debts  in  Eome; 
and,  to  pay  these,  it  was  necessary  for  a  few  years  to 
give  up  many  luxuries,  and  to  pwi;  with  one  of  our 
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trusty  old  servants.  So  I  found  some  pleasant  occupation 
in  little  household  duties. 

This  was  my  life  when  I  was  eighteen;  and  it  wa£i 
then  that  Sir  Edward  Stamford  suddenly  returned  to 
lichendale.  He  was  brought  by  the  report  of  an  ap- 
proaching dissolution  of  Parliament,  people  said;  for,  they 
whispered,  he  meant  to  stand  for  lichendale,  to  turn  out 
the  preseiit  sleepy  old  member.  Lichendale  is  one  of  the 
smallest  boroughtowns  in  England;  but,  at  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  everybody  thought  it  likely  to  become  a 
populous  seaport.  There  were  rumours  of  docks  to  be 
bmlt,  and  new  lines  of  traffic  to  be  opened;  and  the  old 
inhabitants,  terrified  at  the  prospect  of  these  changes, 
swore  veii^eance  against  the  different  companies  that 
were  to  effect  them;  but,  as  time  wore  on,  and  year 
after  year  the  sea  gradually  receded  from  the  town,  tiiese 
projects  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  people  began  to  see 
that  Lichendale  was  doomed  to  sink  into  a  quiet,  decay- 
ing town;  instead  of  rising  to  any  great  maritime  ijn- 
portance,  and  they  almost  questioned  the  necessity  of  its 
being  represented.  The  constituency  was  small  and  trac- 
table, with  but  vague  political  notions.  Colonel  Peterson 
had  been  elected  more  on  account  of  his  high  character 
as  a  squire  and  country  geiitleman,  than  for  anything 
else;  and  even  though  Sir  Edward  should  enter  the  lists, 
with  his  brilliant  talents  and  strong  opinions,  yet  it  would 
be  doubtful,  unless  his  character  could  bear  comparison 
with  the  honest  old  colonePs,  whether  he  would  succeed 
in  his  attempt  to  wrest  the  borough  from  his  hands. 

On  the  afremoon  of  the  day  which  followed  Sir 
Edward's  return,  Paul  bade  me  get  ready  to  go  and  call 
with  him  at  the  Hall.  I  dared  not  disobey;  yet  the 
thoughts  of  venturing,  even  with  my  brother^s  protection, 

Novels  and  Tales.  V.  1^       '  . 
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within  that  tembly  grand  houfie  and  eHiOGDnteripg  its 
master,  made  me  feel  shj  and  finghiened.  But  our  walk 
throngh  the  park,  with  our  feet  sinkiBg  deep  into  the 
mossy,  daisy-spotted  grass,  and  th^  searwjnd  isiakiia^  a 
low,  snzgiBg  sound  in  the  dark  pine  trees  round  ns, 
freshened  me  up,  and  gave  me  a  merry  courage.  I 
danced  along,  laughing  at  the  notion  of  my  going  like  a  * 
grand  dame  to  call  cm  Hie  lord  of  the  msjixxc  in  the  after- 
noon, —  I  who  had  spent  the  morning  in  mending  stock- 
ings, and  shelling  peas.  At  another  time,  Paul  would 
have  reproved  me  for  my  wild  spirits;  but  he  was  now 
busy  turning  over  and  over  and  perfeding  the  speech  of 
welcome  and  thanks  with  which  he  meant  to  greet  Ids 
patron.  We  reached  the  great  portico.  I  had  cmce 
been  shown  over  the  Hall  by  a  cross  old  housekeep^, 
but  I  had  never  before  called  liiere,  or  leisurely  examined 
any  of  the  beautiful  rooms;  so  that  I  was  quite  delighted 
that  Sir  Edward  delayed  coming  to  us,  and  left  me  time 
to  look  at  all  the  curiosities  with  which  the  spacious 
ante-room  was  filled.  Sir  Edward  kept  us  waiti^  a 
long  time;  and  when  he  at  length  entered,  he  looked 
pre-occupied  and  somewhat  constrained.  He  was  about 
thirty,  to  all  appearance;  tall  and  firmly  built,  with  a 
face  passion-worn  and  pale,  yet  strangely  attractive.  He 
hardly  raised  his  eyes  to  our  faces  as  he  approached  us; 
but  once,  when  the  conversation  flawed  and  he  turned 
them  full  on  me,  I  quailed  beneath  their  steady,  lustrous 
gaze. 

''Paul,"  I  said,  as  we  walked  home,  ''I  did  so  wish 
you  would  have  asked  Sir  Edward  about  Lawrie,  He 
might  have  remembered  much  to  tell  us  if  you  had  but 
begun  the  subject,  which  perhaps  he  did  not  like  to  in- 
troduce himself.'' 
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''I  could  not  mention  his  name  to  a  Ertranger:  it 
would  not  be  right  in  me,  if  I  could.  You  talk  about 
Lawrence  freely  and  often  ^  as  if  you  felt  no  shame  in 
his  deatii;  but  wh^i  you  grow  older,  you  will  feel  as  I 
do,  and  shudder  when  you  remember  that  he  was  a 
duellist." 

^Poor  dead  Lawrie!  I  felt  as  if  it  was  some  great 
moral  want  in  me  that  prevented  my  blaming  him  as 
Paul  did.  To  Paul  a  duel  was  murder  in  its  most  cold 
and  wilful  form.  He  seemed  to  forget  the  temptations 
to  which  Lawrence  had  been  ^s:posed,  and  ih&  fact  ikoi 
he  was  the  challenged  —  not  the  challenger;  nay,  some- 
times it  seemed  as  if  he  forgot  that  it  was  his  own 
brother  whom  he  so  relentlessly  condemned.  I  could 
only  pity  Lawrie  goaded  —  as  I  felt  he  must  have  been, 
by  false  shame,  and  not  by  any  unforgiving  passion  — 
to  that  last  act  which  he  had  expiated  with  his  life.  But 
Paul,  as  I  have  said,  felt  differently.  It  hurt  his  pride 
of  goodness  that  his  brother  should  have  died  such  a 
death.  He  hushed  it  up  as  much  as  he  could;  notwith- 
standing, the  repOTt  spread  tibrough  Lichendale  that 
"young  Mathewson  had  died  far  away  across  seas  in  a 
murdering-match;"  and  deep  words  of  wrath  j^ainst  his 
murderer  were  mingled  witii  regrets  for  my  father;  whose 
death,  it  was  known,  had  been  caused  by  the  sudden 
sorrow.  "With  whom  Lawrence  had  fought,  we  did  not 
know.  "No  details  had  been  given  in  the  letter  which 
my  father  had  received;  and  Paul  would  never  make  in- 
quiries, either  as  to  the  cause  of  the  duel,  or  the  name 
of  the  challenger;  so  that  the  suspicions  which  rested, 
with  but  little  ground,  on  a  French  artist  were  never 
confirmed.  "Yengeance  is  mine;  I  will  repay,  saith  the 
Lord,"  Paul  would  repeat  to  himself,  half  aloud,  when- 

14* 
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ever  people  talked  of  the  chanoe  of  discovering  the  un- 
known murderer;  as  if  it  gave  him  a  kind  of  grim  plea- 
sure to  remember  into  what  Almighty  hands  he  had 
yielded  his  cause.  Surely ,  I  thought ,  the  Creator  in 
his  great  goodness  judges  more  merdfnlly  than  men 
judge. 

CHAPTEE  m. 

Tex  morning  after  our  call,  Paul  was  out,  and  I  had 
gone  up-staars  to  get  my  hat  for  a  stroll,  when  Jane  came 
panting  up  the  stairs,  breathless  with  astonishment,  for 
"Sir  Edward  was  in  the  parlour!"  "What  could  he 
want? 

"Did  you  tell  him  Mr.  Paul  was  out,  Jane?" 

"Yes,  Miss  Helen;  but  he  asked  if  you  were  in  the 
house,  and  he  comed  in  almost  afore  Td  time  to  answer 
yes." 

He  must  have  called  on  some  urgent  business,  I 
thought;  and  I  hurried  down  to  him.  His  ride  through 
the  fresh  morning  air  had  flushed  his  cheeks,  and  he 
looked  very  handsome.  His  half-haughty,  half-careless 
bearing  impressed  me  as  something  strange  and  striking; 
it  was  BO  different  &om  PauVs  grave,  slow  manner. 

"You  must  not  think  me  an  impertinent  intruder, 
Miss  Mathewson,"  he  said,  as  I  entered;  "I  bring  my 
excuse  in  my  pocket,"  and  he  tossed  a  note  on  to  the 
table.  "It  is  to  beg  you  and  your  brother  to  dine  with 
me  to-morrow.  I  wrote  it  for  the  chance  of  your  being 
gut.  There  seems  but  little  prospect  of  a  dissolution, 
and  time  hangs  heavily  on  my  hands;  so,  if  you  and  Mr. 
Mathewson  will  give  me  the  pleasure  of  your  society  for 
to-morrow  evening  at  least,  I  shall  be  quite  delighted." 
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I  felt  that  I  ought  to  respond  to  this  invitation  with 
some  very  civil  thanks;  but  the  thought  that  came  upper- 
most in  my  mind  was  of  surprise  at  Sir  Edward's  want 
of  occupation. 

"AH  your  tenants  would  be  so  glad  to  see  you,**  I 
said,  hesitatingly;  "if  you  have  so  much  spare  time,  I 
mean." 

"Do  you  think  they  would?"  replied  Sir  Edward, 
looking  surprised  at  my  danng  to  hint  at  his  neglect  of 
duty  as  a  landlord.  "I  have  always  transacted  business 
with  them  through  my  agent  Still,  perhaps,  they  might 
care  to  see  me,  though  I  can't  say  the  anxiety  to  meet 
is  mutual  The  farmers  round  lichendale  must  be  a 
very  dull  set  of  people.  Can  you  tell  me  what  character 
I  bear  here,  Miss  Mathewson?  You  must  know  my 
tenants  well.  Do  those  in  the  town,  for  instance,  hold 
me  very  low  in  their  righteous  estimation,  pray?  Have 
reports  unfavourable  to  me  travelled  from  Italy?"  he 
said,  with  a  bitterness  which  a  smile  faintly  concealed. 

"I  do  not  know  if  they  love  you  at  present;  for  it  is 
difficult  to  love  those  one  never  sees.  No!  no!  I  don't 
mean  that,"  I  added  quickly,  thinking  of  Lawrie;  "but  it 
would  be  difficult  for  them  to  love  one  who  has  left 
them,  and  shown  no  interest  in  their  welfare.  I  know 
that  they  are  a  good  and  grateful  set  of  people,  and  that 
you  might  easily  win  their  affection  I  am  sure." 

"I  was  thinking  of  their  good  esteem  merely  as  re- 
garded the  probabilities  of  my  being  elected,  if  there 
should  be  a  dissolution,"  said  Sir  Edward,  earnestly; 
"but  you  make  me  feel  ashamed  of  myself.  I  ought  to 
consider  it  more  as  a  proof  of  my  having  been  a  good 
landlord  to  them,  and  less  as  a  means  of  my  own  success 
in  life.     I  shall  take  your  hint;  meanwhile,  I  am  con-* 
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fonndedly  diflappointed  at  ParHament  haviBg  settled 
down  again  so  quietly.  I  had  qnite  worked  myself  up 
into  a  fever  of  imagination,  at  the  thoughts  <^  my  con- 
testing the  election  with  Colonel  Peterson." 

''You  left  Home  on  purpose  to  stand  for  lichendale, 
did  you  not?" 

"Yes,"  said  Sir  Edward,  musingly,  and  his  fiswe 
brightened  with  some  unspoken,  sunny  recollection  of 
the  Eternal  City. 

"Did  you  know  my  brother  Lawrence  there?"  I  asked 
quickly,  for  I  was  afraid  of  my  courage  failing  me  if  I 
did  not  grasp  at  the  first  opportunity  of  asking  the  ques- 
tion which  Paul  had  so  stix>ngly  discountenanced. 

''I  met  him  many  times,*'  said  8ir  Edward,  in  a  low, 
indistinct  voice,  starting  from  his  reverie.  His  eyes  were 
fastened  on  me  —  full  of  pity,  I  fancied;  but  I  dared 
hardly  meet  them.  He  said  little  more  and  soon  went 
away. 

Oh!  he,  too,  thihks  like  Paul,  that  Lawrence  has 
sinned  deeply;  and  would  avoid  the  subject,  I  thought  to 
myself,  as  I  pondered  over  the  visit;  and  I  wondered  if 
Sir  Edward  disliked  me  for  mentioning  Lawrence  so 
shamelessly. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Sib  Edwabd  was  like  a  flash  of  lightning  striking 
across  my  quiet  path.  Eyerything  in  my  daily  lifb 
lost  its  brightness.  We  saw  a  good  deal  of  hhn,  and 
soon  I  began  to  feel  those  days  which  passed  without 
meeting  him,  long  and  dreary.  Each  day  I  liked  his 
face  better;  and  the  look  of  passion,  that  I  had  at  first 
noticed  in  it,  seemed,  by  degrees,  to  give  place  to  one  of 
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gentl^iesB  and  kindness.  GradHally,  too,  tales  of  re- 
cent kind  deeds  amongst  his  tenantry,  took  the  place 
of  the  repoi:ts  which  had  been  rife  in  lichendale 
before  his  return ,  of  his  dissipation  at  Eome.  I  some- 
times wondered  if  my  few  words  were  the  cause  of  his 
kindly  intercourse  with  the  poor  people;  but  I  checked 
myself  quickly  in  this  presumptuous  supposition,  and  at- 
tributed the  change  to  his  natural  good  feeling.  At  any 
rate,  it  could  hardly  be  to  curry  favour  with  his  con- 
stituents; for,  all  clmnoe  of  a  speedy  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament seemed  past. 

He  seemed,  to  my  astonishment,  to  care  to  talk  to 
me  even  more  than  to  Paul,  whose  prejudice  against  him 
never  quite  wore  oflf.  Paul  —  if  ever  I  ventured  to  ex- 
press any  of  my  boundless  admiration  for  Sir  Edward's 
wit  or  genius  —  checked  me,  and  reminded  me  of  all 
we  had  heard  against  his  character. 

"I  can  believe  him  passionate,  Paul;  but  surely  he 
is  nothing  worse." 

"Passion  is  a  fearful  thing,  Helena,*'  Paul  would 
reply;  "and  I  believe  Sir  Edward  to  be  seMsh  —  more 
from  habit  than  disposition  perhaps;  but  still  inexcusably 
selfish.'! 

"He  has  had  no  motive  for  self-denial,  most  likely," 
I  u^ed. 

One  beautiful  evening  —  it  was  then  the  month  of 
June  -^  I  set  out  to  walk  by  a  short  cut  through  the 
park,  to  see  a  woman  who  was  iU,  and  to  whom  I  was 
taking  some  things.  I  hurried  along;  for  I  was  late. 
Paul  had  set  out  some  time  before  to  the  church,  where 
there  was  service  that  evening,  and  I  knew  he  would  be 
vexed  if  I  were  not  in  time  for  it.  I  had  got  into  a 
way  of  always  looking  out  for  Sir  Edward;  and,  that 
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eTening,  althongh  I  had  to  walk  qmoUy,  I  oonld  not 
lefiain  from  stopping  eyeiy  now  and  tlien  to  see  if  he 
was  in  sight  I  met  the  cxaaie  hastening  to  the  chnich. 
I  quickened  my  steps,  and  determined  not  to  stop  again 
till  I  reached  ^e  cottage.  Nothing  startles  one  so  much 
as  the  sudden  fulfilment  of  some  present  dream  that 
hope  has  conjured  up.  And,  as  I  walked  along,  fancying 
what  I  should  do  and  say  if  Sir  Edward  were  to  appear, 
I  was  startled  by  the  weU-known  canter  of  his  horse. 
My  heart  beat  wildly.  I  thought  it  would  have  burst 
The  hoofs  struck  louder  and  louder  on  the  grass,  as  the 
horse  bounded  towards  me,  but  I  did  not  turn  round 
again.  I  longed  to  see  if  it  really  were  Sir  Edward,  or 
whether  I  was  mistaken;  but  I  felt  that  I  was  scarlet, 
and  I  bent  my  head  under  my  hat,  and  tried  to  lade  my 
blushes.  Sir  Edward  sprang  from  his  horse,  and  stopped 
me.  I  do  not  know  now  exactly  what  he  said.  Even 
then  I  caught  at  its  meaning  from  his  face  rather  than 
heard  his  words;  for  my  brain  reeled — the  trees  seemed 
to  rock,  and  the  light  to  quiver  and  fade  before  my  eyes. 
Faint  and  dizzy,  I  thought  I  must  have  fallen  to  the 
ground  at  his  feet;  but  Sir  Edward  saw  how  white  I 
~grew,  and  passed  his  strong  arm  round  me.  I  think  he 
did  not  dislike  my  weakness;  for  as  we  stood  there,  he 
told  me  how,  from  his  first  look  at  my  feice  he  had  liked 
me,  and  cared  to  see  me  again,  and  that  he  now  loved 
me  dearly,  and  wanted  me  to  promise  to  be  his  wife. 
It  was  strange  to  me,  and  yet  very  sweet,  to  be  spoken 
to  with  such  loving  tenderness.  I  brought  back  to  my 
mind  the  days  when  I  had  my  father  and  Lawrence  1x> 
caress  me;  and,  mistily,  there  uprose  a  dim  remembrance 
of  one,  holding  me  tight  in  her  dying  grasp,  pressing 
long,  soft  kisses  on  the  little  cheek  she  had  wetted  with 
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her  tears;  for,  with  such  gentle  words  and  ways  aa  a 
niQt&er  might  use  to  a  frightened  child,  did  Sir  Edward 
striye  to  soothe  me,  till  my  faintness  passed,  and  he  had 
gained  my  answer. 

The  church  bells  stopped. 

"I  must  gd,  Sir  Edward,  or  Paul  will  be  so  vexed.*' 

"You  shall  neither  go  to  church,  nor  call  me  Sir 
Edward,"  he  said,  smiling;  and  detaining  me  with  play- 
ful force,  he  made  me  sit  down  oil  a  low  ledge  of  rock 
that  pierced  the  grass  close  by,  cushioned  with  soft, 
purple  thyme,  and  golden-starred  money-wort.  "Helena,'' 
he  continued,  his  eyes  pleading  more  earnestly  than  his 
words,  "can  you  forgive  the  wild,  wicked  youth  that  I 
have  spent?  Will  you  strive  to  forget  what  I  have  been, 
and  learn  to  think  of  me  only  as  I  now  am:  pardoning 
all  that  I  have  done  wrong  for  the  sake  of  my  true, 
deep  love?" 

I  did  not  answer.  I  hardly  heard  his  last  words.  A 
sudden  doubt  had  filled  my  nlind,  that  cast  a  dark  shadow 
across  the  sunshine  of  my  happiness. 

"When  you  ask  me  to  be  your  wife.  Sir  Edward,"  I 
said,  trying  not  to  dread  his  answer,  "do  you  remember 
the  shame  that  Paul  says  attaches  to  our  name?  Do  you 
remember  that  my  youngest  brother  died  in  a  duel?" 

Sir  Edward  started. 

"Those  are  your  brother's  rigid  notions,  Helena  — 
very  ortibodox  no  doubt  —  but  they  are  not  mine.  In 
this  peaceful  place,  perhaps,  duelling  seems  a  terrible 
thing;  but  it  is  nonsense  of  Mr.  Mathewson  to  talk  of 
it  so.  No  stain  inflicted  on  your  name  from  that  — 
though  if  it  did  —  still  I  would  marry  you." 

"I  have  always  thought  Paul  judged  Lawrie  too 
harshly,"  I  said,  "and  I  am  glad  you  think  the  same. 
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Bid  you  first  like  my  face  beeanse  it  reminded  you  of 
Lawrence's,  Sir  Edward?** 

Sir  Edward  answered  me  with  a  gay  laugh;  but  his 
voice  trembled. 

I  wished  the  church  bells  to  tmg  again,  with  their 
peaoefoi,  booming  sound.  There  seemed  something  half 
unholy  in  the  light,  careless  way  in  which  he  had  spoken 
of  duelling;  although  intended  to  quiet  my  doubts.  It 
felt  to  me  —  yes!  I  am  sure  that  it  is  not  my  present 
feuioy  —  it  felt  to  me  at  that  moment,  as  if  Lawrence 
stood  unseen  between  me  and  Sir  Edward.  The  wind, 
chill  and  damp,  rustled  through  the  trees,  with  a  dreary, 
shuddering  sound.  Sir  Edward  rose,  and  walked  apart 
for  a  few  minutes. 

'^Go  home,  dear  little  Helena,"  he  said,  at  length; 
"I  shall  come  and  see  your  lnx>ther  to-morroW.'* 

I  got  home  quickly,  and  sat  in  the  twilight  waiting 
for  PauL 

CHAPTER  V. 

I  HAD  half  feared  that  Paul  might  reftise  his  consent 
to  our  engagement;  but  I  was  mistaken.  His  opinion  of 
Sir  Edward  had  that  very  day  been  greatly  improved  by 
something  he  had  heard  in  the  town  —  some  kind  or 
honourable  deed,  I  forget  exactly  what;  and,  with  many 
admonitions  as  to  my  future  conduct,  and  not  a  few  re- 
proofs for  past  misdemeanours,  he  gave  a  slow,  solemn 
consent 

The  few  weeks  of  ray  engagement  were  perfect  hap- 
piness to  me.  Before,  I  had  had  no  one  to  sympathise 
with  me  in  aU  my  daily  joys  and  sorrows,  or  in  my 
deeper  feelings;  but  now,  Edward  would  listwi  with  un- 
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tiring  patience  and  ready  sjmpalliy  to  anything  that 
came  into  my  head.  Only  about  Lawrence  I  never  telked 
to  him.  Paul's  opinions  —  although  I  could  not  accept 
them  —  had  yet  sufficient  power,  by  their  firm  persist- 
ency, to  shake  my  confidence  in  my  own;  and  I  dreaded 
lest  Edward's  pride  should  ever  torn  and  rebel  at  the 
remembrance  of  what  Paul  called  our  tarnished  name, 
and  felt  glad  that  Sir  Edward  himself  never  alluded  to 
the  subject,  of  which  I  feared  to  remind  him.  Paul's 
grave,  sullen  manners  hardly  vexed  me  now;  for  I  knew 
it  was  but  to  bear  with  them  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  that 
in  the  next  Edward  would  be  at  my  side.  He  awoke 
my  interest  in  a  thousand  new  things.  To  be  his  fit 
companion,  I  felt  I  must  read  books  which  I  had  never 
even  seen,  and  these  he  gladly  lent  me  from  the  library 
at  the  Hall.  One  day  when  I  was  there,  and  he  was 
hunting  up  some  volume  for  me,  my  eye  was  attracted 
to  a  drawer  which  was  partly  open.  I  looked  into  it. 
It  was  full  of  beautiful  gems,  delicate  enamels,  and  mo- 
saics, that  he  had  brought  from  Italy;  and,  in  the  furthest 
comer,  glittering  in  the  darkness,  lay  some  quaintly 
carved  pistols. 

"Shut  that  drawer,  Helena!"  said  Sir  Edward,  fiercely, 
turning  round  suddenly,  smd  seeing  where  I  stood. 

I  obeyed,  and  laughingly  asked  if  it  was  a  seoond 
Blue  Beard's  cupboard.  But  I  got  no  answer,  and  when 
I  looked  round,  Sir  Edward  was  fixedly  wat(toig  me,  all 
colour  gone  from  his  cheeks  —  all  tenderness  from  his 
eyes. 

Did  you  again  stand  between  and  part  us,  Lawrence? 

Edward  had  promised  to  walk  with  me  on  the  sands, 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  but  one  before  that  fixed  for 
my  wedding.     I  was  punctual  to  my  appointment.     The 
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stable  dock  at  the  Hall  rung  out  eight  as  I  reached  tlie 
bridge  which,  crossing  the  river,  leads  into  the  park,  and 
which  was  our  usual  trysting-place;  but  no  Edward  was 
there.  I  waited  till  nine  o'clock,  and  then,  lightened 
at  his  not  coming,  ran  to  the  HaU  with  beating  heart 
and  dark  misgiyings. 

Sir  Edward  was  in  the  library,  but  very  busy,  the 
servant  said,  in  answer  to  my  inquiry.  He  could  not  be 
too  busy  to  see  me,  I  thought,  so  I  heeded  not  what  else 
the  man  said,  but  went  quickly  to  the  library. 

"Colonel  Peterson  is  dead!"  said  Sir  Edward  eagerly 
when  I  burst  into  the  room.  "I  am  sorry  I  have  broken 
my  appointment,  but  these  gentlemen,"  and  he  bowed 
to  two  whom  I  recognised  as  leading  people  in  our  little 
town,  "have  already  honoured  me  with  a  request  that  I 
shall  supply  his  place.     You  had  better  go  home  now." 

I  felt  sad  as  I  walked  home.  It  w^b  wrong,  how- 
ever, I  know,  to  mind  that  Sir  Edward  seemed  engrossed 
in  this  sudden  prospect  of  entering  the  political  field, 
where  he  longed  to  distinguish  himself;  and  I  made  many 
resolutions  not  to  think  of  my  own  claims,  or  to  mind 
how  I,  for  a  while,  might  be  discarded. 

Our  marriage  was  put  off.  Sir  Edward  was  fully 
occupied  with  the  chances  of  his  election.  Paul  went  up 
to  London,  and  I  begged  him  not  to  hasten  hom^;  for  I 
determined  to  conquer  the  old  feeling  of  loneliness  which 
was  creeping  over  me,  and  not  to  own  its  power  by  re- 
quiring him  as  a  companion.  Two  or  three  days  after 
he  had  left;  me,  I  was  sitting  iu  the  evening  reading  in 
the  drawing-room.  The  morning  of  that  day  had  been 
sunny  and  bright;  but,  in  the  evening,  a  heavy,  grey 
mist  had  closed  round  the  dale,  and  sad  feelings  of  de- 
pression had  come  over  mo.     Edward  had   been   only 
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once  to  see  me  in  my  solitude;  and,  in  that  short  visit, 
he  had  seemed  abstracted  and  half-longing  to  be  gone. 
I  knew  that,  fair  as  his  chance  was,  there  was  yet  need 
for  exertion,  as  two  other  candidates  had  come  forward. 
I  knew  that  he  was  much  occupied;  still  it  was  difficult 
to  keep  my  resolution  of  not  minding  how  much  he 
might  seem  to  neglect  me.  The  wind  and  rain  sounded 
so  dreary,  and  my  heart  was  so  heavy,  that  at  length  I 
buried  my  face  in  my  hands  and  sobbed. 

CHAPTEE  VI. 

A  KING  at  the  door  startled  me.  I  wiped  away  my 
tears.  It  must  be  Edward.  How  hasty  and  unjust  I 
had  been!  I  rose  to  meet  him,  but  instead  of  Edward  I 
saw  Paul.  "Helena,"  he  said,  before  I  had  even  time 
to  exclaim  at  his  sudden  appearance,  or  almost  to  notice 
his  wet,  disordered  dress,  "I  have  heard  some  dreadful 
news  in  London,  and  I  have  hastened  straight  home  to 
tell  you  it  —  to  warn  and  save  you." 

"Oh!  tell  me  quickly,  Paul,"  I  gasped;  "what  is  it? 
Do  not  stop  to  break  it  to  me,  but  tell  me.  Anything  is 
better  than  suspense." 

"Bear  it  bravely  then,  Helena,"  he  said;  but  he  him- 
self was  pale  and  trembling,  and  as  he  continued,  his 
voice  sunk  to  a  low,  hoarse  whisper,  —  "Sir  Edward 
Stamford  is  Lawrence's  murderer." 

I  uttered  a  fierce  contradiction;  and  I  felt  defiantly 
indignant. 

"Alas,  Helena!"  said  Paul,  "the  person  who  told 
me  —  a  Signer  Corti  —  stood  beside  Lawrence  as  his 
second  in  the  duel;  but  had  promised  him,  as  he  lay 
dying,  never  to  reveal  by  whose  hand  he  fell;  for  thei 
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challenge  had  been  taantmgly  given,  and  the  offence 
pitilessly  ay^iged.  The  quarrel  arose  abont  some  girl 
they  both  admired  —  a  Miss  Graham  —  and  Lawrence 
knew,  I  suppose,  what  shame  would  clog  his  adversers 
steps  were  his  crime  known." 

"Tes,  Lawrence's  generosity  would  be  Irue  till  death,*' 
I  broke  in,  ''but,  oh!  that  man  must  be  deceiying  us; 
it  cannot  be  Sir  Edward  who  has  done  this  cruel 
deed." 

"He  showed  me  the  letter,  Helena,  in  which  Law- 
rence asked  him  to  be  his  second,  and  in  which  Sir 
Edward's  name  was  mentioned.  Nay,  he  had  even  the 
pistolsjwith  him  in  London,  which  had  been  Sir  Edward's, 
and  bore  his  crest  and  initials,  for  they  had  changed 
weapons  before  fighting.  Lawrence's  must  be  in  Sir 
Edward's  possession,  no  doubt;  they  were  that  clumsy 
old  pair  that  my  father  had  mended  up  for  himu" 

"I  have  seen  them,"  I  said.  Alas!  I  could  no  longer 
doubt  Paul's  statement;  for,  with  fearful  distinctness,  the 
scene  in  the  Hall-library  flashed  back  upon  my  mind  — 
the  open  drawer,  the  bright  pistols.  Sir  Edward's  face, 
rigid  and  white  with  alarm  —  and  I  wondered  how 
even  my  trustful  love  could  have  blinded  me  to  the  truth 
for  so  long. 

"Corti  would  never  have  broken  his  promise,  Helena, 
if  it  had  not  been  necessary  to  do  so,  to  save  you  from 
marrying  your  brother's  murderer.  Beport  had  told  him 
what  you  were  about  to  do." 

"*To  save  me  from  it,'  Paul,"  I  exclaimed,  "what 
do  you  mean?" 

"Is  it  possible,  you  misunderstand  me?"  he  scCid.  "I 
mean  that  your  duty  and  your  natural  affection  ought  to 
strengthen  you  to  renounce  Sir  Edward.    I  can  hardly 
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bdieyo  that  you  will  find  it  a  difficult  taBk,**  he  added, 
bitterly,  "not  to  love  your  brother's  murderer." 

"I  cauuot  take  back  my  love,  Paul.  I  never  gave 
it  for  auy  definite  reason;  it  was  sent  like  some  blessed 
instwit,  and  now^  though  I  shudder  to  think  what  he 
is,  I  eannot  —  cannot  part  &om  Edward.  It  may  be 
wicked  and  unnatural  of  me;  but  I  cannot!"  Paul 
groaned  aloud  with  horror.  "Why  did  I  ever  allow  this 
engagement?"  he  mutteoed  to  himself. 

"Only  think  of  the  terrible  remorse  he  must  have 
suffered,  dear  Paul,"  I  pleaded,  trying  to  be  calm. 

"I  cannot  coimt,  Helena,  his  so  cruelly  deceiving 
you,  ae  remors^.  No:  you  must  and  shall  break  off  this 
engagement  His  guilt  has  cancelled  any  promise  you 
0an  have  made  him." 

"I  am  stronger-hearted  than  I  seem,"  I  said;  "and, 
although  the  whole  world  cry  out  and  condemn  me,  I 
will  stand  by  him,  comforting  him,  and  strengiiiening 
him  to  a  right  repentance.  I  know  you  can  tear  and 
keep  me  away  now;  but,  when  I  am  of  age,  I  will 
iQ)ring  free  from  you  and  return  to  Sir  Edward." 

I  stood  there  firm  and  resolute.  A  deep  pain  was  at 
my  heart,  and  terror  struggled  with  my  love;  but  still 
it  lived  imperiously  strong,  bound  up,  as  it  seemed,  with 
my  life.     Paul  was  silent. 

"Gbod  ni^t,"  I  said,  and  moved  towards  the  door. 

He  detained  me  by  tiie  arm. 

"Hear!"  he  said,  and  his  voice  was  cruelly  calm, 
"the  determination  to  which  your  obstinacy  forces  me; 
and  from  which  no  earthly  power  shall  make  me  flinch. 
K  you  persist  in  your  refusal  to  break  off  with  Sir 
Edward,  I  will  make  known  his  guilt  in  every  home 
around.     No  child  but  shall  point  at  him,    and  cry, 
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'Mtuderer!'  no  mother  but  shall  pray  that  her  daughter 
may  not  live  to  love  like  you.  Do  you  think,  Helena, 
that  the  people  of  lichendale  will  then  choose  him,  his 
name  blood-stained  and  blackened,  for  their  repreeen- 
tative?  They  will  not  —  they  shall  not  —  if  my  words 
have  power  to  move  them.  Murderer  —  deceiver  as  he 
is,  what  should  it  matter  to  him  who  has  lost  heaven, 
if  this  chance  of  earthly  success  escape  him?  I  place  it 
in  your  power  to  prevent  this:  make  your  choice." 

CHAPTEE  Vn. 

I  STAOGEBED  up  to  my  owu  room,  and  threw  myself 
on  the  bed.  I  lay  sobbing  in  the  darkness  till  Paul 
heard  me,  and  came  to  me.  I  would  not  listen  to  him; 
but  turned  away  with  angry  dread.  When  he  had  left 
me,  I  rose  from  my  bed,  went  to  the  open  window,  and, 
leaning  out,  strove  to  see  through  black  vacancy  the 
Hall,  where  Sir  Edw^  was  sleeping,  ignorant  of  my 
wild  despair.  The  night-air  cooled  my  burning  cheeks, 
and  the  peaceful  silence,  only  broken  by  the  roar  of  the 
distant  tide,  stilled  my  passionate  grief.  I  knelt  down 
and  prayed.  I  prayed  that  my  love  might  be  unselfish, 
and  that  I  might,  if  necessary,  be  strong  enough  to 
sacrifice  my  own  happiness  to  Ids. 

Slowly  but  surely  the  conviction  stole  upon  me  that, 
to  do  right,  I  must  give  him  up.  I  tried  to  resist  it.  I 
grappled  with  it;  but  in  vain.  It  mastered  me.  The  im- 
petuosity of  his  love  had  been  trampled  down  by  his 
ambition.  I  did  not  love  him  the  less  for  this.  It  merely 
made  me  long  that,  when  his  ambition  was  gratified,  I 
might  be  taught  how  to  win  back  his  first  great  love. 
Paul  had  acted  with  cruel  and  unerring  foresight,  when 
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he  had  made  the  alternative  of  my  refusing  to  give  up 
Sir  Edward  the  almost  certain  loss  of  his  election,  and 
he  had  rightly  guessed  the  conclusion  I  should  work  out 
in  my  own  mind.  For  I  felt  that  Sir  Edward,  triumphant 
in  his  election,  and  carried  by  it  into  new  scenes  and 
society,  would  soon  foi^et  me,  and  any  pain  resigning 
me  might  at  first  cost  him. 

The  dawn  crept  slowly  on,  and  the  great  white 
lilies,  that  I  had  planted  out  in  the  garden  to  make  it 
gay  for  Paul  when  I  should  he  gone,  grew  into  disfinct- 
ness,  pointing  with  their  goldten  fingers  towards  heaven. 
I  still  knelt  by  the  window,  praying  that  I  might  not 
shrink  from  the  sacrifice. 

What  Sir  Edward  answered,  when  Paul  wrote  to 
him  to  tell  him  of  my  determination  to  break  off  the 
engagement,  I  was  never  told  exactly;  but  I  fancy  his 
reply  consisted  chiefiy  of  thanks  for  the  assurance,  which 
I  had  made  Paul  promise  to  give,  that  his  secret  should 
not  escape  through  us.  I  had  asked  Paul  to  write,  be- 
cause I  could  not  have  borne  to  do  so  without  giving 
any  explanation,  and  the  only  true  one  would  have 
bound  Sir  Edward  in  honour  to  hold  to  his  engagement. 

For  several  days  after  that  terrible  night  I  lay  in  a 
death-like  stupor.  The  merry  church-bells  woke  me 
ftt)m  it. 

"Is  it  my  wedding-day  to-day?'*  I  asked,  as  I 
sickened  back  into  half-consciousness. 

"Oh,  Miss  Helena!"  said  Jane,  who  had  watched 
with  Paul  by  me,  "I  am  right  glad  to  hear  your  voice 
again.  It's  no  wedding.  The  bells  are  ringing  for  Sir 
Edward  —  Sir  Edward,  Miss."  —  She  guessed  rightly 
that  name  would  rouse  me.  "He's  won  the  election,  and 
he's  given  the  ringers  a  power  o'  money*." 

Novels  and  Tales,   K,  15       ^-^  i 
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A  flood  of  recoUectioii  was  let  loose.  It  was  all  too 
trae!  I  turned  my  face  to  the  wall  —  I  wept  bitter 
tears.    ^'Oh!  that  I  had  a  mother  to  comfort  me.'' 

CHAPTER  Vm. 

Three  years  passed.  As  soon  as  I  recoTored  from 
my  illness  I  resumed  my  household  duties.  I  even  went 
out  in  the  town,  after  I  heard  of  Sir  Edward's  derparture 
for  London;  for  I  knew  that  the  longer  it  was  deferred 
the  more  painful  would  it  be  to  me  to  revisit  the  places 
which  his  presence  had  made  so  dear.  I  strove  hard  to 
conquer  my  grief.  In  the  daytime,  by  constant  occupa- 
tion, to  which  I  forced  myself,  I  contrived  to  drive  it 
from  me;  but,  at  night,  when  I  was  alone,  it  sprang 
from  its  hiding-place,  like  some  horrid  specfre,  and 
stared  me  in  the  face  with  relentless  eyes.  Sir  Edward 
seldom  came  to lichendale,  and,  during  these  rare  visits, 
I  never  left  the  house.  His  career  in  public  was  brilliant 
Had  I  not  paid  for  it  dearly?  Even  in  his  absence  he 
continued  to  do  much  good  amongst  his  poorer  tenants; 
and  if  ever,  by  chance,  they  forgot  my  past  history  and 
in  my  visits  named  him  to  me,  it  was  with  love  and  re- 
spect for  his  character.  If,  instead  of  receiving  this  ap- 
probation, he  had  been  branded  and  condemned  by  the 
world,  would  he  not  have  sunk  in  his  own  self-respect, 
and  have  verified  the  unjustly  harsh  opinion  of  the 
public? 

My  love  for  him  never  wavered.  The  recollection 
of  those  few  happy  weeks  when  I  had  been  his,  gradually 
became  more  and  more  dream-like;  but  my  love  con- 
tinued imquenched.  For  many  months  Paul  and  I  led 
a  life  of  silent  antagonism.     Although  I  tried  to  foi^ve, 
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I  could  not  forget  what  he  had  done,  and  I  do  not  think 
I  considered  enough  how  little  he  had  ever  understood, 
or  even  been  capable  of  understanding,  my  devotion  to 
Sir  Edward,  or  how  much  of  his  childish  experiences 
had  been  calculated  to  increase  his  naturally  harsh,  un- 
forgiving disposition.  Hannah,  loving  Lawrence  the  most 
for  his  little  winsome,  sportful  ways,  had  often  un- 
knowingly checked  Paul's  aflfectionate  impulses.  Once 
as  I  watched  him  reading,  and  noticed  the  lines  of  care 
and  thought  deepening  on  his  face,  I  was  startled  into  a 
painful  consciousness  of  what  a  loveless  life  we  led;  only 
brother  and  sister  to  each  other  as  we  were.  I  was  humbled 
by  my  sorrow,  and  I  did  not  repress  the  thought  thj^ 
perhaps  it  was  my  fault  for  always  striving  and  chafing 
against  his  will,  instead  of  showing  him  a  loving  sub- 
mission. With  a  sudden  impulse  I  sprang  up,  and  flung 
my  arms  round  his  neck.  "I  do  love  you,  Paul,"  I 
murmured,  "I  really  do."  I  feared  he  might  put  me 
coldly  from  him.  I  felt  half  ashamed  that  I. had  not 
restrained  myself;  but  his  low,  "God  bless  you  for  this, 
Helena,"  dispelled  all  doubts,  and  thrilled  me  with  joy. 
Those  few  words  seemed  to  draw  us  closer  together  than 
I  could  once  have  deemed  possible;  and  I  strove  my 
utmost  to  hold  fast  what  I  had  gained  by  Ihem. 

CHAPTER  ri. 

One  day  I  was  returning  slowly  home,  after  a  morn- 
ing spent  at  the  school,  when  I  saw  the  doctor  rush  past 
me  without  a  nod  or  word  of  recognition.  A  servant 
followed  him,  hot  and  out  of  breath.  I  glanced  at  the 
livery  —  it  was  Sir  Edward's! 

"Who  is  ill  at  the  Hall?"  I  asked.     The  man,  a 
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stranger  to  me,  stared  at  me;   for,  I  suppose,  I  looked 
wild  and  eager. 

"Sir  Edward,"  he  said,  "he's  got  a  fever.  I  told 
him  last  night  he  had  better  have  the  doctor,  but  he 
wouldn't  listen  to  me,  and  now  hell  want  the  doctor 
and  the  parson  botL'' 

Terror  seemed  to  give  me  strength.  I  got  to  the 
HaU  without  stopping  to  think.  I  opened  a  side -door 
that  I  knew  was  left  unlocked,  and  sprang  up  the  wide 
stairs,  and  on  —  on  —  into  Sir  Edward's  presence.  A 
wild,  ringing  laugh  greeted  me  — 

."Ha!  Helena!"  he  screamed  in  his  delirium,  "is 
that  you?  and  where  is  Lawrence?  —  poor,  bleeding 
Lawrence!"    His  eyes  glared  with  fever. 

Paul  stood  at  the  bedside;  brought  there,  face  to 
face  with  his  enemy,  by  a  summons  which  he  had  not 
dared  to  disobey  —  a  summons  to  give  spiritual  peace 
and  comfort  to  one,  who,  the  messenger  had  said,  lay 
at  the  point  of  death.  He  saw  me  as  I  entered;  but  he 
did  not  send  me  away.  The  past  was  forgotten  in  that 
awful  present. 

Long,  weary  days  of  watching  followed.  Out-of-doors, 
I  remember,  everything  was  so  bright  and  joyous  in  the 
summer-weather.  All  day  the  belling  of  the  deer,  and 
the  low,  sweet  notes  of  birds  calling  to  each  other,  came 
floating  through  the*  open  window  into  the  darkened 
room;  and  I  could  hear,  too,  the  people  passing  through 
the  park  laughing  gaily  in  the  sunslune.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  full  measure  of  my  misery,  beneath  the  weight  of 
which  I  thought  my  heart  must  surely  bre£Js,  were  but 
a  little  drop  of  sorrow  in  the  great  stream  of  glad  life, 
that  eddied  sparkling  on,  untroubled,  unpitying.  It  was 
terrible  to  see  Sir  Edward  suffer,  and  to  be  able  to  give 
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him  no  relief:  to  hear  him  shriek  in  his  delirium  like 
one  tormented,  and  have  no  power  to  soothe.  Lawrence's 
death-scene  seemed  to  haunt  him  like  a  ghastly  vision. 
He  mentioned  his  name  perpetually,  in  rapid,  incoherent 
sentences,  that  were  sometimes  half-Italian,  and  of  which 
I  could  only  guess  the  sad  meaning.  Often  his  voice 
sank  to  a  low  moaning  for  Helena;  but,  when  I  came 
forward  and  spoke  to  him  —  hoping  that  as  at  first  he 
would  recognise  me  —  he  shrunk  shuddering  away  with 
shut  eyes,  seeing  in  me  only  my  likeness  to  Lawr^ace; 
whose  face,  as  he  last  looked  upon  it,  was  not,  I  think, 
more  white  and  wild  than  mine  became  in  those  hours 
of  misery. 

It  was  during  the  second  night  of  our  watching  that 
the  physician,  for  whom  Paul  had  telegraphed  from  Lon- 
don, arrived.  I  heard  the  hoarse  grating  of  the  carrieige- 
wheels  over  the  graveL  I  knew  that  he  was  come,  and 
with  him,  I  hardly  doubted,  relief  for  Sir  Edward.  He 
came  up-stairs  immediately,  and  entered  the  room  with 
a  quiet,  cautious  tread.  I  could  hardly  bear  the  sus- 
pense of  those  moments.  I  crept  out  into  the  dark  ante- 
room, and  stood  there  straining  with  expectation,  and 
vainly  trying  to  forget  that  it  was  for  a  verdict  of  life 
or  death  that  I  waited.  Sir  Edward's  great  dog  left  the 
side  of  the  door,  where  he  had, lain  ever  since  his 
master  had  been  taken  ill,  and  came  to  me  with  a 
strange,  piteous  whine. 

At  length  the  physician  left  the  patient's  room,  and 
Paul  followed  him,  pressing  him  for  an  opinion.  They 
did  not  see  me  standing  there  in  the  Mnt  moonlight, 
and  I  was  too  anxious,  too  eager,  to  move;  so  they 
spoke  out  the  cruel  truth  |)lainly,  and  I  drank  in  their 
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words  as  some  poor  creature  mad  with  thirst,  might 
si:^toh  and  swallow  poison. 

"Did  you  say  there  was  no  hope?"  said  PauL  My 
breath  came  and  went  quick. 

"Not  a  shadow,"  the  physician  replied;  "I  do  not  see 
a  chance  of  recovery  with  that  pulse,  and  I  am  not  apt 
to  give  up  a  case.  You  haven't  gained  much  by 
bringing  me  down  here,  you  see,"  he  added,  lightly,  as 
he  and  Paul  passed  on  into  the  gallery. 

I  tried  to  go  towards  the  room;  but  my  strenglh 
failed.  I  sank  to  the  ground  like  one  paralysed.  As  I 
crouched  there,  in  the  darkness,  I  heard  my  name 
loaded  with  reproaches.  In  delirious  anguish  my  faith- 
lessness was  denounced  for  killing  its  victim,  and,  in 
that  manner,  avenging  Lawrence.  These  reproaches  had 
enough  of  terrible  sense  in  them'  to  sound  more  than 
mere  ravings.  But,  through  the  tumult  of  my  grief, 
holy  words  of  promise  rose  to  my  remembrance  — 
"Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you."  I  raised  my 
hands  in  an  agony  of  supplication,  and  prayed  for  Ed- 
ward's recovery  with  intense  longing. 

I  do  not  know  why  I  longed  for  it  so  earnestly,  re- 
membering always  as  I  did  that  when  he  got  well  I 
must  leave  him.  I  suppose  I  had  unconsciously  some 
expectation  that,  if  he  lived,  he  would  in  some  way 
learn  how  true  I  had  been  to  him;  and,  before  death, 
give  me  one  word  or  look  of  gratitude.  I  rose, 
strengthened  and  comforted,  and  went  to  him. 

The  crisis  of  the  fever  passed.  Sir  Edward's 
strength  had  been  spent  in  the  fury  of  his  delirium,  and 
he  lay  prostrate  and  weak  as  a  little  child;  but  he 
lived,  my  prayers  were  heard.  Death  had  hovered  very 
near;  but  at  His  commands,  he  spread  his  black  pimons 
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and  fled.  I  watched  on  day  and  night  by  Sir  Edward 
till  he  was  out  of  danger,  and  his  consciousness  returned. 
Then  Paul  bade  me  go  home,  and  there  was  a  gentle 
pity  in  his  voice  that  filled  my  heart  with  a  new  hope. 

He  still  stayed  at  the  Hall,  nursing  Sir  Edward. 
Twice  or  three  times  every  day  he  sent  me  short  bul- 
letins; and,  on  the  expectation  of  these,  I  seemed  to  live. 
Each  day  Sir  Edward  was  getting  better.  Each  dcy  I 
felt  sure  that  PauFs  heart  was  softening  towards  him, 
and  yearning  more  and  more  to  proflfer  forgiveness.  One 
day  (it  was  more  than  a  week  after  the  crisis)  Paul's 
note  was  longer  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 

"I  have  told  Sir  Edward  everything  —  my  threat  which  Heaven  haa 
taaght  me  to  repent,  and  yoar  sacrifice.  His  Joy  when  I  told  him  why  you 
had  parted  from  him ,  was  so  great  that  I  was  quite  afraid  lest  its  effects 
should  throw  him  back.  I  must  tell  you  what  he  says;  for*  at  present  it 
would  be  dangerous  for  him  to  see  you.  He  declares,  that  I  was  quite 
deceived  In  thinldng  that  he  felt  no  remorse  in  meeting  us;  and  that  it  was 
only  from  a  strong  desire  to  make  every  reparation  in  his  power,  that,  by 
giving  me  this  living,  he  insured  Qur  home  so  near  his.  He  says,  that  he 
had  a  shuddering  reluctance  to  meet  those  whom  he  had  so  deeply  injured; 
but  that,  directly  he  had  seen  you,  he  felt  it  impossible  to  stop  his  inter- 
course with  us.  He  blames  himself  bitterly  for  the  sorrow  he  has  caused 
you  by  the  cowardly  concealment  of  his  crime  when  he  engaged  himself  to 
yon.  When  he  heard  of  your  determination  to  part  from  him ,  he  naturally 
concluded  that  it  resulted  from  indignation  at  his  conduct,  with  which  I 
had  told  him  we  were  acquainted.  But  he  now  knows  how  it  all  was.  He 
says,  that  ever  since  then  he  has  been  making  most  earnest  efforts  to 
subdue  the  passionate  heat  of  temper  which  drove  him  to  his  crime; 
but  that  he  had  determined  not  to  plead  for  your  forgiveness  till  he  could 
prove,  by  his  having  conquered  his  evil  disposition,  that  he  had  striven 
bard  to  earn  it.  These  are  nearly  his  words.  I  believe  that  he  meant  to 
have  seen  you ,  to  tell  you  all  this  himself,  during  this  visit  to  Lichcndale ; 
and  that  his  anxiety  as  to  your  answer,  in  great  measure,  brought  on 
the  fever.  His  repentance  has  been  bitter;  but  a  day  of  gladness  has 
dawned,  -*-  Yours ,  P.  M  "  • 

My  tears  fell  fast  and  thick  as  I  finished  the  letter, 
but  through  them  I  saw  Lawrence's  eyes  shining  from 
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his  portrait  on  the  wall,  —  bright  and  glad,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  his  spirit  spoke  through  them,  re- 
joicing with  me,  and  sanctioning  my  perfect  happiness. 


"Helena,"  said  Sir  Edward  to  me  the  other  day, 
"miserable  as  those  three  years  were,  even  if  it  were 
possiole,  I  wonld  not  have  them  undone.  They  taught 
me  how  precious  you  were;  and,  in  striving  to  win  you 
back,  my  love  for  you  helped  me  to  overcome  evil  in 
many  a  fierce  conflict." 

"That  time  has  done  us  all  good,"  I  said.  "It  made 
Paul  and  me  love  each  other,  as  we  should  never  other- 
wise have  done.  I  see  now  how  sorrow  is  sent  with 
divinely  merciM  purposes." 

"0  baby,  baby,"  said  Edward,  catching  up  our  little 
girl  from  the  floor,  "we  will  never  let  you  marry  such 
a  wicked  man  as  Sir  Edward  Stamford,  though  mamma 
has  done  so,  —  will  we?" 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Mes.Waeren  was  a  charming  woman  —  as  like  the 
popular  notion  of  a  perfect  angel  as  anybody  could  hope 
to  find,  if  they  took  the  longest  summer  day  for  the 
search.  She  was  an  Irishwoman,  the  widow  of  an 
English  gentleman  of  large  fortune,  who  had  left;  her 
endowed  with  an  ample  jointure  and  a  handsome  manor- 
house  in  Staffordshire.  She  was  young,  bright,  fascinating, 
and  thoroughly  good-natured;  she  enjoyed  nothing  so 
much  as  makiog  people  happy,  and  would  sacrifice  her 
own  pleasure  or  convenience  even,  for  an  entire 
stranger,  provided  the  necessities  of  ilie  case  had  been 
brought  before  her  with  sufficient  eloquence  or  emphasis. 
She  did  everything  in  tiie  easiest  and  most  graceful 
mc^iner,  and  had  the  virtue  of  forgetting  aU  about  it 
herself,  as  soon  as  the  occasion  had  passed  away.  She 
was  devoted  to  her  friends,  and  loved  them  dearly,  so 
long  as  they  were  there  to  assist  themselves;  but,  if  they 
went  away,  she  never  thought  of  them  till  the  next 
time  she  saw  them,  when  she  was  again  as  fond  of 
them  as  ever.  With  all  her  generosity,  however,  her 
tradespeople  complained  that  she  did  not  pay  her  bills; 
that  she  did  very  shabby  things,  and  that  she  drove 
dreadfuUy  hard  bargains.    A  poor  woman  whom  she  had 
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employed  to  do  some  pldn  work,  declared  contemptuously 
that  she  would  sooner  work  for  Jews  than  for  charitable 
ladies:  they  screwed  down  so  in  the  price,  and  kept 
folks  waiting  so  long  for  their  money. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  Mrs.  Warren  to  be  an  angel: 
she  had  no  domestic  discipline  to  test  her  virtues  too 
severely,  nor  to  ruffle  the  bird  of  paradise  beauty  of  her 
wings.  Husbands  are  daily  stumbling-blocks  in  the  path 
of  female  perfection;  they  have  the  faculty  of  taking  the 
shine  out  of  the  most  dazzling  appearances.  It  is  easier 
to  be  an  angel  than  to  be  an  average  good  woman  under 
domestic  difficulties. 

Mrs.  Huxley  was  the  wife  of  the  hard-working 
clergyman  in  whose  parish  Mrs.  "Warren's  manor-house 
was  situated.  *She  had  a  cross  husband,  who  did  not 
adore  her,  but  who  (chiefly  from  the  force  of  habit) 
found  fault  with  eveiything  she  did;  nothing  but  the 
purest  gold  could  have  stood  the  constant  outpouring  of 
so  much  sulphuric  acid.  Yet  Mrs.  Huxley  went  on  in 
the  even  tenor  of  her  way,  struggling  with  straitened 
means,  delicate  health,  recurring  washing-days,  and  her 
husband's  temper.  Her  economical  feebleness,  and  the 
difficulties  of  keeping  her  weekly  bills  in  a  state  of 
liquidation,  were  greatly  complicated  in  consequence  of 
all  the  poor  people  in  the  parish  coming  to  her  as  to  a 
sort  of  earthly  Providence,  to  supply  aU  they  lacked  in 
the  shape  of  food,  physic,  raiment,  and  good  advice. 
Strangers  said  that  Mrs.  Huxley  looked  fretful,  and  that 
it  was  a  pity  a  clergyman's  wife  should  have  such  unat- 
tractive manners;  that  it  must  be  a  trial  so  such  a  plea- 
sant genial  man  as  her  husband  to  have  a  partner  so 
unlike  himself,  and  all  that.     The  recording  angel  might 
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have  given  a  different  verdict;  the  poor  of  her  parish 
knew  her  value. 

The  family  at  the  Rectory  consisted  of  one  daughter, 
named  Miriam ,  and  an  orphan  niece  of  Mr.  Huxley's, 
whom  they  had  adopted.  Mr.  Huxley  had  made  many 
difficulties  when  this  plan  was  first  proposed.  He  ob- 
jected to  the  expense,  and  wished  the  girl  to  be  sent  as 
an  articled  pupil  to  some  cheap  school,  where  she  might 
qualify  herself  to  become  a  nursery  governess,  or  to  wait 
on  young  ladies.  This  he  said  on  the  plea  that,  as  ihey 
would  not  be  able  to  give  her  any  fortune,  it  would  be 
cruel  to  give  her  a  taste  for  comforts  she  could  not  here- 
after expect;  that  it  was  best  to  accustom  her  betimes  to 
the  hardships  of  her  lot.  Mrs.  Huxley  did  not  often 
contradict  her  husband;  but,  on  this  occasion,  she  exerted 
her  powers  of  speech;  she  was  a  mother,  and  acted  as 
she  would  have  wished  another  to  act  by  her  own 
Miriam.  Mr.  Huxley  gtaciously  allowed  himself  to  be 
persuaded,  and  Agnes  Lee,  the  child  of  his  favourite 
sister,  was  adopted  into  the  E^ctory  nursery  on  a  per- 
fect equality  with  her  cousin.  It  somehow  got  to  be 
reported  abroad,  that  Mrs.  Huxley  had  greatly  opposed 
her  husband's  generosity,  and  had  wished  the  little 
orphan  to  be  sent  to  the  workhouse. 

The  two  children  grew  up  together,  and  were  as 
fond  of  each  other  as  sisters  usually  are;  but  Agnes  Lee 
had  the  strongest  will  and  the  most  energy.  So  it  was 
she  who  settled  the  plays  and  polity  of  doll-land,  and 
who  took  the  lead  in  all  matters  of  "books,  and  work, 
and  needle-play."  Agnes  was  tVelve,  and  Miriam  four- 
teen, when  the  foscinating  Mrs.  Warren  came  to  live  at 
the  Great-House. 

She  took  up  the  Rectory  people  most  warmly,  and 
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threw  henelf  with  enthusiasm  into  all  manner  of  bene- 
volent schemes  for  the  benefit  of  the  parish.  To  the 
two  girls  she  seemed  like  a  good  fairy.  She  had  them 
constantly  to  her  beautiful  house ,  she  gave  them  lessons 
in  singing,  and  taught  them  to  dance;  her  French  maid 
manufactured  their  bonnets  and  dresses;  she  lavished 
gifts  upon  them,  she  made  pets  of  them,  and  was  never 
weary  of  inventing  schemes  for  giving  them  pleasure. 
It  was  delightful  to  see  their  enjoyment  and  to  receive 
their  gratitude,  and  she  never  suspected  the  delicate  un- 
obtrusive care  with  which  poor  cold,  stiff,  Mrs.  Huxley 
contrived  that  the  two  girls  should  never  fall  too  heavily 
upon  the  hands  of  their  beautiful  patroness.  She  also 
tried  to  inspire  them  with  a  portion  of  her  own  reserve; 
but  that  was  not  so  easy.  Miriam  —  a  mild,  shy,  un- 
demonstrative girl  —  felt  an  admiration  of  Mrs.  Warren 
that  approached  to  idolatry.  It  took  the  place  of  a  first 
love.  Mrs.  Warren  liked  the  excitement  of  being  loved 
with  enthusiasm;  but  she  never  calculated  the  responsi- 
bility it  brought  along  with  it,  and  omitted  nothing  that 
could  stimulate  Miriam's  passionate  attachment  Agnes 
was  less  impressionable.  She  had  a  precocious  amount 
of  common  sense,  and  Mrs.  Warren's  fascinations  did 
not  take  too  much  hold  upon  her.  The  Rector  was  al- 
most as  much  bewitched  as  his  daughter  by  the  fair 
widow.  She  talked  gaily  to  him,  and  obliged  him  to 
rub  up  his  ancient  gallantry,  which  had  fallen  into 
rusty  disuse.  She  dressed  all  the  children  of  his  school 
in  green  gowns  and  red  ribbons.  She  subscribed  a 
painted  window  to  the  church.  She  talked  over  two 
refractory  chjirchwardens,  who  had  been  the  torment  of 
his  life:  above  all,  she  admired  his  sermons;  and,  as  she 
was  in  correspondence  with  a  lord  bishop,  he  had  san- 
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gnine  hopes  that  her  admiration  might  lead  to  something 
hotter.  Mrs.  Huxley  was  the  only  person  who  refused 
to  be  charmed.  She  did  not  contradict  the  raptures  ex- 
pressed by  her  husband  and  daughter,  but  she  heard 
them  in  silence. 

When  Miriam  was  sixteen,  she  fell  into  delicate 
health;  a  slight  accident  developed  a  spinal  affection. 
A  London  physician,  who  with  his  wife  was  on  a  short 
visit  to  Mrs.  Warren,  saw  Miriam  at  her  request,  and 
gave  little  hope  that  she  would  ever  be  anything  but  a 
life-long  invalid.  She  was  ordered  to  keep  as  much  as 
possible  in  a  recumbent  position.  Mrs.  Warren  was  on 
the  point  of  departing  for  London.  Nothing  could  exceed 
her  sympathy  and  generosity.  At  first  she  declared  she 
would  postpone  her  journey,  to  assist  Mrs.  Huxley  to 
nurse  her  sweet  Miriam;  but  she  easily  gave  up  that 
idea  when  Mrs.  Huxley  declared,  rather  dryly,  "that 
there  was  not  the  least  occasion;  for,  as  the  case  was 
likely  to  be  tedious,  it  was  better  to  begin  as  they  could 
go  on."  Mrs.  Warren,  however,  loaded  Miriam  with 
presents.  She  made  Miriam  promise  to  write  to  her  all 
she  read  and,  thought;  and,  for  this  purpose,  she  gave 
her  a  supply  of  fairy-like  paper  and  a  gold  pen.  Miriam, 
on  her  side,  promised  to  write  twice  a-week  at  least,  and 
to  tell  Mrs.  Warren  everything  that  could  amuse  her. 
Mrs.  Warren  gave  orders  to  her  gardener  to  supply  the 
Rectory  with  fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables;  but  either 
Mrs.  Warren's  .jiirections  were  not  clear,  or  the  gardener 
did  not  choose  to  act  upon  them.  He  charged  for  every- 
thing that  he  sent  down,  and  gave  as  his  reason  that  his 
mistress  paid  him  no  wages  in  her  absence,  but  let  him 
pick  up  what  he  could. 

After  Mrs.  Warren's  departure,  she  wrote  for  a  month; 
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after  that^  her  letters  ceased.  ^Newspapers  supplied  their 
place;  and,  it  appeared  from  the  notices  oi  fashionable 
life,  that  Mrs.  Warren  had  taken  her  place  amongst  the 
gayest.  At  last  the  newspapers  ceased;  the  last  that 
came .  contained  the  announcement  that  Mrs.  Warren  had 
left  town  for  Paris.  After  this,  no  more  news  reached 
the  Eectory.  The  Manor  House  remained  shut  up,  and 
the  lodge-keeper  said  ''that  the  Missis  was  spending  the 
winter  at  Bath." 

At  first  Miriam  wrote  in  all  the  enthusiasm  and 
good  faith  of  youthful  adoration.  Mrs.  Warren  had 
begged  she  would  not  count  with  her  letter  for  letter, 
but  have  trust  in  her  unalterable  attachment,  &c.,  &c; 
and  Miriam  went  on  writing,  long  after  all  answers  had 
ceased.  Everything  earthly  has  its  limit;  and,  when 
reciprocity  is  all  on  one  side,  the  term  is  reached  rather 
earlier  than  it  might  otherwise  have  been.  Poor  Miriam 
lay  on  her  couch,  and  went  through  all  the  heart- 
sickening  process  of  disenchantment  about  the  friendship 
which  she  had  made  the  light  of  her  life.  She  rejoiced 
moodily  in  her  physical  sufferings,  and  hoped  that  she 
should  soon  die,  as  she  could  not  endure  such  misery 
long.  The  young  believe  in  the  eternity  of  all  they 
feel. 

She  was  roused  from  this  sorrow  of  sentiment  by  a 
real  affliction.  Scarlet  fever  broke  out  in  the .  parish. 
Mr.  Huxley  caught  it,  and  died,  after  a  fortnights  illness. 
A  life  insurance  for  a  thousand  pounds,  and  a  few 
hundreds  painfully  saved  and  laid  by  in  the  Bank  of 
England,  was  all  the  provision  that  remained  to  his  fa- 
mily. 

A  fortnight  after  the  funeral,  Mrs.  Huxley  and  Agnes 
were  sitting  sadly  before  the  fire,  which  had  burned  low. 
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on  a  dull,  chill  November  evening.  Miriam  lay  on  her 
couch,  and  could  scarcely  be  discerned  in  the  deepening 
shadow.  The  dusk  was  gathering  thick,  the  curtains 
were  not  drawn;  both  without  and  within,  the  world 
looked  equally  desolate  to  these  three  women.  The 
silence  was  broken  only  by  the  sighs  of  poor  Mrs.  Hux- 
ley; the  dull  firelight  showed  her  widow's  cap,  and  the 
glaze  of  tears  upon  her  pale  clay-like  cheeks.  At  length 
Agnes  roused  herself.  She  had  taken  the  lead  in  the 
house  since  the  family  troubles,  and  now  moved  briskly 
about  the  room,  endeavouring  to  impart  something  like 
comfort.  She  replenished  the  fire,  trimmed  the  lamp; 
and  made  the  old  servant  bring  in  tea. 

Agnes  threw  in  an  extra  spoonful  of  green,  spread 
a  tempting  slice  of  toast,  and  placed  a  small  table  be- 
tween Mrs.  Huxley  and  Miriam,  who  both  began  insen- 
sibly to  be  influenced  by  the  change  she  had  produced. 
When  tea  was  over,  they  became  almost  cheerful.  After 
tea,  Mrs.  Huxley  took  out  her  knitting,  and  Agnes 
brought  out  her  work-basket, 

"Now  listen,  dear  aunt;  for  I  have  schemed  a  scheme, 
which  only  needs  your  approval." 

"That  will  go  a  very  little  way  towards  doing  good," 
sighed  Mrs.  Huxley. 

"Oh,  it  will  go  further  than  you  think!"  said  Agnes, 
cheerfully.  "I  was  up  at  the  Green  this  morning,  and 
I  heard  that  Sam  Blacksmith  is  going  to  leave  his  cot- 
tage for  another  that  is  nearer  to  his  smithy.  It  struck 
me  that  the  one  he  is  leaving  would  just  suit  you,  and 
Miriam,  and  old  Mary.  There  is  a  garden;  and  the  cot- 
tage in  your  hands  will  be  charming.  This  fomiture 
will  look  to  more  advantage  there  than  it  does  here; 
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and,  when  I  have  seen  you  comfortably  settled,  I  shall 
leave  you,  to  seek  my  fortune." 

"My  dear,  you  are  so  rash,  and  you  talk  so  fast,  I 
don't  hear  one  word  you  say,"  said  Mrs.  Huxley,  queru- 
lously. 

"I  was  talking,  aunt,  about  a  cottage  I  had  seen 
this  morning,"  said  Agnes,  gently.  "I  thought  it  would 
just  suit  us." 

"I  am  sure  I  shall  not  like  it.  It  will  have  stone 
floors,  which  will  not  do  for  Miriam.  You  talk  so 
wildly  of  going  to  seek  your  fortune.  I  am  sure  I  don't 
know  what  is  to  become  of  us.  You  are  so  sanguine: 
no  good  ever  comes  of  it.  You  were  all  so  set  up  with 
Mrs.  Warren,  and  you  see  what  came  of  it." 

"Well,  aunt,  my  belief  is,  that  Mrs.  Warren  would 
be  as  good  as  ever,  if  she  only  saw  us;  but  she  cannot 
recollect  people  out  of  sight." 

"She  loves  flattery,  and  she  likes  fresh  people,"  said 
Miriam,  bitterly. 

Agnes  went  to  the  piano,  and  began  to  play  some 
old  hymn  tunes  very  softly. 

"Agnes,  my  dear,  I  cannot  bear  music.  Do  oome 
bafck  and  sit  still,"  said  her  aunt. 

The  next  morning  Agnes  persuaded  her  aunt  to  go 
with  her  to  the  Green,  to  look  at  the  cottage;  and,  after 
some  objections,  Mrs.  Huxley  agreed  that  it  might  be 
made  to  do. 

Whilst  making  arrangements  for  the  removal,  Agnes 
thought  seriously  how  she  was  to  obtain  a  situation  of 
some  kind,  and  anxiously  examined  what  she  was  quaH- 
fled  to  undertake.  She  knew  that  she  had  only  herself 
to  depend  upon.  A  few  days  afterwards  the  postman 
brought  a  letter  with  a  foreign  postmark.     It  was  Mrs. 
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Warren's  handwriting.  Agnes  bounded  with  it  into  the 
parlour,  exclaiming,  "See!  who  was  right  about  Mrs. 
Warren?     It  is  for  you." 

Miriam  turned  aside  her  head.  Mrs.  Huxley  put  on 
her  spectacles;  and,  after  turning  the  .letter  over  half-a- 
dozen  times,  opened  it.  A  bank-note  for  twenty  pounds 
fell  out.  She  had  just  seen  the  mention  of  Mr.  Huxle5r's 
death,  and  wrote  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  She  was 
full  of  self-reproach  for  her  neglect;  begged  them  to  be- 
lieve she  loved  them  as  much  as  ever;  spoke  of  Miriam 
with  great  kindness,  but  without  any  speciality;  begged 
to  be  informed  of  their  plans  for  the  future;  and,  in  a 
hasty  postscript,  said,  that  the  enclosure  was  towards 
erecting  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  her  dear  friend,  or 
for  any  other  purpose  they  preferred. 

Nothing  could  be  kinder  or  more  delicate;  but  Miriam 
was  nearly  choked  with  bitter  feelings.  The  letter 
showed  her  how  completely  she  had  faded  away  from 
Mrs.  Warren's  affection.  She  vehemently  urged  her 
mother  and  cousin  to  send  back  the  money. 

Agnes  undertook  to  answer  the  letter;  which  she 
did  with  great  judgment.  Even  Miriam  was  satisfied. 
She  mentioned  her  own  desire  to  find  a  situation  as  pre- 
paratory governess,  and  asked  Mrs.  Warren  if  she  had  it 
in  her  power  to  recommend  her. 

As  soon  as  could  reasonably  be  expected,  the  answer 
came,  addressed  to  Mrs.  Huxley,  begging  that  Agnes 
might  at  once  join  the  ^^ter  in  Paris,  where,  she  had 
not  the  least  doubt,  she  would  be  able  to  place  her  ad- 
vantageously. Minute  directions  were  given  for  the 
journey.  On  arriving  in  Paris,  Agnes  was  to  proceed  at 
once  to  the  Hotel  Raymond,  where  Mrs.  Warren  was, 
staying. 
Novels  and  Tales,   V,  *  16 
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"How  kind!  how  very  kind!"  exclaimed  Agnes. 
"You  see  her  heart  is  in  the  right  place  after  all!" 

"It  is  certainly  very  kind;  but  I  do  not  like  you  to 
take  so  long  a  journey  alone,  you  are  too  young.  I  can- 
not feel  it  either  right  or  prudent/'  said  Mrs.  Husdey. 

"My  dear  Agnes,"  said  Miriam,  "you  shall  not  be 
trusted  to  the  mercy  of  that  woman.  She  cares  for 
nothing  but  excitement.  She  has  no  notion  of  obliga- 
tion, and  will  be  as  likely  as  not  to  have  left  Paris  by 
the  time  you  arrive,  if  the  fancy  has  taken  her  fwr 
visiting  Egypt  or  Mexico.  I  know  what  she  is,  and  you 
shall  not  go." 

"My  dear  aunt,  as  I  am  to  make  my  own  way  in 
the  world,  the  sooner  I  begin  the  better.  I  am  to  take 
charge  of  others,  and  I  must  learn  to  take  care  of 
myself.  My  dear  Miriam,  you  are  unjust  I  place  very 
little  dependence  on  the  stability  of  Mrs.  Warren's 
emotions  J  but  she  always  likes  people  when  they  are 
with  her.  It  is  an  opening  I  am  not  likely  to  have 
again,  and  the  sooner  I  avail  myself  of  it  the  better." 

"Agnes,  be  warned,  I  enixeat  you.  Wo  good  will 
ever  come  out  of  that  woman's  random  benefits.  They 
are  no  better  than  snares.  Have  nothing  to  do  wilh 
her." 

Agnes  would  not  be  warned.  She  wished  to  go  out 
into  the  world,  to  make  her  own  way.  She  had  no 
fears  for  herself.  She  argued  and  persuaded,  and  at  last 
her  aunt  consented.  Miriam  was  over-ruled,  and  a 
grateful  acceptance  was  written  to  Mrs.  Warren ,  jGbdng 
that  day  three  weeks  for  her  departure. 

"The  die  is  cast  now!"  said'  Agnes,  when  she  re- 
turned from  carrying  the  letter  to  the  post  "I  wonder 
what  my  future  lot  will  be!" 
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CHAPTER  n. 


The  diligence  rolled  heavily  into  the  Court  of  the 
Messagerie  Royale  in  Paris,  towards  the  middle  of  a 
keen  bright  day  in  the  last  week  of  December.  A  fair, 
elegant  English  girl,  in  deep  mourning,  looked  anxiously 
out  of  the  window  of  the  coup^,  in  search  of  some  one 
to  claim  her. 

"Is  there  any  one  waiting  for  you,  Ma'mselle?" 
asked  the  good-natured  conductor.  ''Will  it  please  you 
to  aHght?" 

"I  see  no  one,"  said  Agnes,  who  was  bewildered 
with  the  noise  and  bustle.  ''I  must  have  ^  coach  to  go 
to  this  address,  please." 

"Mrs.  Warren,  Hotel  Raymond,"  read  the  conductor, 
looking  at  her  keenly.  "You  want  to  go  there,  do  you? 
Well,  I  will  see.  Your  friends  ought  not  to  have  left 
you  to  arrive  alone.     But  the  English  are  so  droll!" 

In  a  few  minutes  he  returned. 

"I^ow,  Ma^mselle,  here  is  a  coach.     The  driver  is 
my  friend;  he  will  see  you  safe.     You  may  trust  him.    . 
I  would  go  with  you  myself,  but  — " 

"You  have  been  very  kind  to  me,**  said  Agnes, 
gratefully.  Her  command  of  French  was  very  limited, 
and  she  said  this  in  English;  but  the  look  that  ac- 
companied it  spoke  the  language  which  needs  no  inter- 
preter. 

"Pardon.  No  thanks;  it  is  my  duty.  Ma*mselle  is 
too  generous!  There  is  no  occasion."  And  the  gallant 
conductor  put  back  the  five-franc  piece  that  Agnes 
tendered  with  some  embarrassment;  for,  during  the 
journey  he  had  shown  her  kindness  that  she  felt  could 
not  be  repaid  in  money.     She  took  from  her  purse  a 

16* 
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half-crown  piece  English  money.  This  the  conduotor 
put  into  his  left  waistcoat -pocket,  as  he  said  "for  a 
remembrance  of  Ma'mselle." 

The  hackney-coach  soon  arrived  at  Eaymond's.  A 
grand-looking  servant  came  to  the  door  of  the  coach,  and 
inquired  her  pleasure,  with  an  elaborate  politei^ess  that 
would  have  been  overwhelming  at  any  other  time;  but 
Agnes  scarcely  noticed  him.  She  eagerly  handed  him 
Mrs.  Warren's  card;  but  what  little  French  she  could 
command  had  entirely  departed,  and  she  could  not  utter 
a  word.  The  gar9on  took  the  card,  looked  at  it  with  a 
slight  gesture  of  surprise,  and  returned  to  the  house.  In 
the  meantime  the  coachman  dismounted,  took  down  ihe 
modest  luggage,  and  demanded  his  fare.  Agnes  alighted, 
gave  the  man  what  he  asked,  and  he  had  ju^  driven 
away,  when  the  gar9on  returned,  accompanied  by 
another. 

''Ma'mselle  is  under  a  meestake,''  said  the  new 
comer,  who  evidently  believed  that  he  spoke  English 
like  a  native.  "Madame  Warren  is  no  more  here  — 
she  departed  two  days  since  for  Marseilles." 

Agnes  looked  stupidly  at  him.  She  had  heard  what 
he  said  perfectly,  and  she  was  quite  calm;  but  it  was 
the  calmness  that  makes  the  heart  stand  still,  and  turns 
the  life  within  to  stone. 

''She  told  me  to  come  here.  She  knew  I  was  to 
come."  Agnes  spoke  with  stiffened  J.ips  and  a  voice  that 
did  not  seem  her  own. 

"She  may  have  left  some  message  —  some  letter  for 
Ma'mselle,"  suggested  the  first  gar9on.     "I  will  inquire.** 

Agnes  sat  down  upon  her  trunk.  She  felt  convinced 
that  Mrs.  Warren  had  gone  and  left  no  directions  about 
her.     She  had  just  five  francs  and  half  a  guinea  left  of 
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money.  Her  position  presented  itself  to  her  witti  perfect 
lucidity;  but  she  felt  no  alatm,  only  a  horrible  stillness 
and  paralysis  of  all  emotion. 

The  gargon  returned:  he  had  a  letter  in  his  hand, 
Madame  Warren  had  departed  for  Marseilles,  en  route 
for  Sicily.  She  had  left  no  message  or  direction.  That 
letter  had  arrived  a  few  hours  after  her  departure,  but 
they  did  not  know  where  to  forward  it. 

Agnes  looked  ^t  the  letter.  It  was  her  own,  stating 
the  time  she  would  arrive  in  Paris,  and  requesting  to  be 
met.  She  gave  it  back  to  the  gar9on  without  speaking, 
and  rested  her  head  dreamily  and  wearily  upon  her 
hand. 

The  sight  of  a  young  and  extremely  pretty  English 
girl  in  deep  mourning  and  sitting  upon  her  trunk,  had 
by  this  time  attracted  a  group  of  curious  spectators. 
The  fate  of  Agnes  Lee  was  trembling  in  the  balance. 
Already,  a  man,  no  longer  young,  who  had  lost  his  front 
teeth,  and  who  looked  as  if  he  had  no  bones  in  his 
body,  and  a  woman  with  k  hard,  insolent,  determined 
face,  varnished  with  cajolery,  approached  her.  The 
woman  addressed  her  in  passably  good  English,  but 
Agnes  seemed  not  to  hear.  At  this  crisis  a  grave, 
middle-aged  man  made  his  way  from  tiie  street.  He 
looked  round  with  surprise  at  the  persons  crowding  in 
the  court,  and  his  eye  fell  on  Agnes.  He  went  up  to 
her.  The  man  and  woman  both  shrank  back  from  his 
glance. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this,  my  child?  How 
came  you  here,  and  what  do  you  want?" 

He  spoke  with  a  certain  benevolent  austerity.  His 
tone  roused  Agnes;  she  looked  up  and  passed  her  hand 
in  a  bewildered  way  over  her  forehead  j  but  she  could 
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not  recolleot  or  explain  her  story.  Mechanically  she 
gave  him  Mrs.  Warren's  letter  directing  her  to  the 
Hotel  Eaymond,  and  looked  acutely  at  him  as  his  eye 
glanced  over  it 

"My  poor  child,  you  cannot  remain  here.  They 
ought  not  to  have  left  you  here  for  a  moment  You 
must  come  in  and  speak  to  my  wife.  We  will  see  what 
can  be  done." 

The  loiterers  dispersed  —  the  new-comer  was  the 
proprietor  of  the  hoteL  Desiring  a  porter  to  take  up 
her  trunk,  he  led  her  into  a  private  office,  where  a 
pleasant  looking  woman  of  about  forty  sat  at  a  desk  sur- 
rounded by  account-books  and  ledgers.  She  looked  up 
firom  her  writing  as  they  entered.  He  spoke  to  her  in 
a  low  voice,  and  gave  her  the  letter  to  read. 

"Mais  c'est  une  infamie!''  said  she,  vehemently, 
when  she  had  read  it  "You  have  done  well  to  bring 
her  in  —  it  was  worthy  of  you,  my  Mend.  Heavens! 
she  is  stupefied  with  cold  and  fear!" 

Agnes  stood  still,  apparently  unconscious  of  what 
was  passing;  she  heard,  but  she  could  give  no  sign.  At 
length  sight  and  sound  became  confused,  and  she  felL 

When  she  recovered,  she  was  lying  in  bed,  and  a 
pleasant-looking  nurse  was  sitting  beside  her,  dressed  in 
a  tall  white  Normandy  cap  and  striped  jacket  She 
nodded  and  smiled,  and  showed  her  white  teeth,  when 
Agnes  opened  her  eyes,  shook  her  head,  and  jabbered 
something  that  Agnes  could  not  comprehend.  The  giri 
felt  too  weak  and  too  dreamy  to  attempt  to  unravel  the 
mystery  of  where  she  was  and  how  she  came  there.  In 
a  short  time,  the  lady  she  had  seen  sitting  in  the  office 
amongst  the  day-books  and  ledgers  came  in.  She  laid 
her  hand  gently  on  her  forehead,  saying,  in  a  cheerful 
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voice,  "You  are  better  now.  You  are  with  Mends.  You 
shall  tell  us  your  story  when  you  are  stronger.  You 
must  not  agitate  yourseK.'' 

Agnes  endeayoured  to  rise,  but  sank  back;  the  long 
journey  and  ihe  severe  shock  eiie  had  received  had  made 
her  seriously  ill.  The  doctor  who  had  been  called  to 
revive  her  from  her  long  trance-like  swoon  ordered  the 
profoundest  quiet,  and,  thanks  to  the  Samaritan  kindness 
of  her  new  Mends,  Agnes  was  enabled  to  follow  the 
doctor's  directions:  for  two  days  she  lay  in  a  delightful 
state  of  repose,  between  waking  and  di^aming.  Every- 
thing she  needed  was  brought  to  her,  as  by  some  Mendly 
magic,  at  precisely  the  right  moment.  On  the  third  day 
she  felt  almost  well,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  get  up  and , 
dress.  Her  hostess  took  her  down  to  a  pleasant  parlour 
beyond  the  office.  There  were  books,  and  prints,  and 
newspapers;  she  was  desired  to  amuse  herself,  and  not 
to  trouble  her  head  with  any  anxiety  about  the  future: 
she  was  a  visitor. 

M.  Eaymond,  the  proprietor,  came  in.  Agnes  had 
not  se^i  him  since  the  day  he  brought  her  into  his 
house.  He  was  a  grave  sensible  man.  To  him  she 
told  her  whole  story,  and  gave  him  Mrs.  Warren^s  letters 
to  read.  ''My  good  young  lady,"  said  he,  as  he  returned 
them,  ''we  have  only  a  little  strength,  and  should  not 
waste  it  in  superfluities;  we  need  it  all  to  do  our  simple 
duty.  This  lady  was  too  fond  of  the  luxury  of  doing 
good,  as  it  is  called;  but  I  cannot  understand  her  thoi^ht- 
lessness.  Th^re  must  be  some  mistake;  though,  after  in- 
curring the  responsibility  of  sending  for  you,  no  mistake 
ought  to  have  been  possible." 

Agnes  tried  to  express  lall  the  gratitude  she  felt;  but 
M.  Raymond  interrupted  her.     She  was  far  from  reali- 
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sing  all  the  danger  she  had  escaped;  she  knew  it  in  after 
years.  ^I  shall  write  home,"  she  said;  ^my  aunt  and 
cousin  will  be  anxious  until  they  hear.** 

''Let  them  be  uneasy  a  little  longer,  till  you  can  tell 
them  something  de&iite  about  your  prospects.  Anything 
you  could  say  now  would  only  alarm  them." 

Two  days  afterwards  M.  Eaymond  came  to  heic  and 
said,  "Do  not  think  we  want  to  get  rid  of  you;  but,  if  it 
suits  you,  I  have  heard  of  a  situation.  Madame  TremOT- 
dyn  wants  a  companion  —  a  young  lady  who  will  be  to 
her  as  like  a  daughter  as  can  be  got  for  money.  She  is 
a  good  woman,  but  proud  and  peculiar;  and,  so  long  as 
her  son  does  not  fall  in  love  with  you,  she  will  treat 
you  well.  The  son  is  with  his  regiment  in  Algiers  just 
now;  so  you  are  safe.  I  will  take  you  to  her  this  after- 
noon." 

They  went  accordingly.  Madame  Tremordyn  —  an 
old  Breton  lady,  stately  with  grey  hair  and  flashing  dark 
grey  eyes,  dressed  in  stiff  black  silk  —  received  her 
with  stately  urbanity,  explained  the  duties  of  her 
situation,  and  expressed  her  wish  that  Agnes  shofuld 
engage  with  her.  The  salary  was  liberal,  and  Agnes 
thankfully  accepted  the  offer.  It  was  settled  that  she 
should  come  the  next  morning.  "BecoUect  your  home  is 
with  us,"  said  M.  Kaymond.  "Come  back  to  us  if  you 
are  unhappy." 

That  night  Agnes  wrote  to  her  aunt  the  history  of 
all  that  had  befallen  her,  and  the  friends  who  had  been 
raised  up  to  her,  and  the  home  that  had  offered  in  a 
land  of  strangers.  But,  with  all  this  cause  for  thcmk- 
fulness,  Agnes  cried  herself  to  sleep  that  night.  She 
realised  for  the  first  time  that  she  was  alone  in  her  life, 
and  belonged  to  nobody. 
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CHAPTEK  m. 

All  who  have  had  to  live  under  the  dynasty  of  a 
peculiar  temper,  know  that  it  can  neither  be  defined  nor 
calculated  upon.  It  is  the  knot  in  the  wood  that  pre- 
vents the  material^  from  ever  being  turned  to  any  good 
account.  Madame  Tremordyn  always  declared  that  she 
was  the  least  exacting  person  in  existence;  and,  so  long 
as  Agnes  was  always  in  the  room  with  her,  always  on 
the  alert  watching  her  eye  for  anything  she  might  need 
—  so  long  Madame  was  quite  satisfied.  Madame  Tre- 
mordyn had  a  passion  for  everything  English.  She  would 
be  reed  aloud  to  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night  Agnes 
slept  upon  a  bed  in  her  room,  whence  she  might  be 
roused,  if  Madame  Tremordyn  herself  could  not  rest;  and  , 
woe  to  Agnes  if  her  attention  fagged,  and  if  she  did  not 
seem  to  feel  interest  and  enjoyment  in  whatever  the 
book  in  hand  might  be  —  whether  it  were  the  History 
of  Miss  Betty  Thoughtless,  or  the  Economy  of  Human 
life.  Madame  Tremordyn  took  the  life  of  Agnes,  and 
crumbled  it  away:  she  used  it  up  like  a  choice  condi- 
ment, to  give  a  flavour  to  her  own. 

^  Yet,  with  all  this  exigence,  Agnes  was  nothing  to 
Madame  Tremordyn,  who  considered  her  much  as  she 
did  the  gown  she  wore,  or  the  dinner  she  ate.  She  was 
one  of  the  many  comforts  with  which  she  had  sur- 
rounded herself;  she  gave  Agnes  no  more  regard  or  con- 
fidence, notwithstanding  their  close  intercourse,  than  she 
granted  to  her  arm-chair,  or  to  the  little  dog  that  stood 
on  its  hind  legs.  Yet,  Agnes  had  no  material  hardship 
to  complain  of;  she  only  felt  as  if  the  breath  were  being 
drawn  out  of  her,  and  she  were  slowly  suffocating.  But 
where  else  could  she  go?  what  could  she  do?  At  length. 
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Madame  Tremoidjn  fell  really  01,  and  required  oonstaiit 
noiBing  and  tending.  Agnes  had  sleepless  nights ,  as 
well  as  watchful  days,  bat  it  was  a  more  d^uied  state 
of  existence.  Agnes  was  a  capital  nurse;  ihe  old  ladj 
was  hnman,  after  all,  and  was  touched  by  skill  and 
kindness.  She  declared  that  Agnes  seemed  to  nurse  her 
as  if  she  liked  it 

Henceforth  Agnes  had  not  to  liye  in  a  state  of  moral 
starvation.  The  old  lady  treated  her  like  a  hamaa 
being,  and  really  felt  an  interest  in  her.  She  asked  hor 
questions  about  home,  and  about  her  aunt  and  oousin; 
also,  she  told  Agnes  about  herself,  about  her  s(m,  ai^ 
about  her  late  husband.  She  spoke  of  her  own  afiairs 
and  of  her  own  experienoes.  It  was  egotism  certainly; 
but  egotism  that  asks  for  sympathy  is  the  one  touch  of 
nature  which  makes  the  whole  world  kin.  Agnes  grew 
less  unhappy  as  she  felt  she  became  more  necessary  to 
the  strange  exacting  old  woman  with  whom  her  lot  was 
cast.  She  had  the  pleasure  of  sending  remittances  to 
her  aunt  and  cousin  —  proofe  of  her  material  well- 
being;  and  she  always  v^ote  cheerfully  to  them.  Occar 
sionally,  but  very  rarely,  she  was  allowed  to  go  and  lisit 
her  friends  the  Raymonds. 

No  news  ever  came  of  Mrs.  Warren.  She  might 
have  been  a  myth;  so  completely  had  she  passed  away. 
There  had  been  an  admixture  of  accident  in  her  neglect; 
but  it  was  accident  that  rather  aggravated  than  excused 
her  conduct.  The  day  after  she  wrote  so  warmly  to 
Agnes  to  come  to  her  in  Paris,  Sir  Edward  Destrayei 
came  to  her,  and  entreated  her  to  go  to  his  mother,  who 
was  ill;  and  Mrs.  Warren  was  her  most  intimate  friend: 
indeed,  they  were  strangers  in  Paris,  and  Mrs.  Warren 
was  nearly  the  only  person  they  knew.    Lady  Destrayes 
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was  ordered  to  the  South  of  France  —  would  dear,  kind 
Mrs.  Warren  go  with  her?  It  would  be  the  greatest 
kindness  in  the  world!  Mrs.  Warren  spoke  French  so 
beautifully,  and  neither  mother  nor  son  spoke  it  at  all. 
Sir  Edward  Destrayes  was  some  years  younger  than  Mrs. 
Warren.  The  world,  if  it  had  been  ill-natured,  might 
have  said  he  was  a  mere  boy  to  her;  nevertheless,  Mrs. 
Warren  was  in  love  with  him,  and  she  hoped  it  was 
nothing  but  his  bashfulness  that  hindered  him  from 
declaring  himself  in  love  with  her.  Gladly  would  she 
have  agreed  to  the  proposed  journey;  but  there  was  that 
invitation  to  Agnes.  She  must  await  her  answer.  Agnes, 
as  we  have  seen,  accepted  the  offer,  which  Mrs.  Warren 
felt  to  be  provoking  enough  —  Lady  Destrayes  needed 
her  so  much!  What  was  to^be  done?  A  certain  Madame 
de  Brissac,  to  whom  she  confided  her  dilemma,  offered 
to  take  Agnes  into  her  own  nursery  (without  salary) 
until  a  better  place  could  be  found.  Mrs.  Warren  was 
enchanted:  nothing  could  be  better.  She  wrote  a  note 
to  Agnes,  telling  her  she  had  found  her  a  situation  with 
Madame  de  Brissac;  where  she  hoped  she  would  be 
happy,  and  enclosed  her  some  money,  along  with  Ma- 
dame de  Brissac's  address.  The  preparations  for  depar- 
ture were  hurried;  for  the  party  set  out  some  days 
earlier  than  was  intended.  Agnes  and  her  concerns 
passed  entirely  from  Mrs.  Warren's  mind.  Six  weeks 
afterwards,  searching  her  portfolio,  a  letter  fell  out  with 
the  seal  unbroken;  it  was  her  own  letter  to  Agnes.  The 
sight  of  it  turned  her  sick.  She  did  not  dare  to  think 
of  what  might  have  happened.  She  sat  for  a  few  mo- 
ments stupified,  and  then  hastily  ffung  the  accusing 
letter  into  the  fire,  without  a  thought  for  the  money  in- 
side.    She  tried  not  to  think  of  Agnes.     She  did  not 
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daie  to  write  to  Mire.  Huxley  to  inquire  what  liad  become 
of  her.  Mrs.  Htudey  and  Ifiriam  neyer  heard  ttom,  her 
i^ain;  the  Manor  House  was  sold,  and  Mrs.  Warren 
passed  away  like  a  dream.  Meantime  she  married  Sir 
Edward  Destrayes  against  his  mother's  wkhes.  It  is  to 
be  presumed  that  he  did  not  find  her  the  angel  she  was 
reputed  to  be;  for,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  they  separated. 
She  always  got  on  better  alone;  but,  as  she  had  married 
without  settlement,  she  had  not  the  wherewith  to  be 
so  much  of  an  angel  in  her  latter  days  as  in  the  be- 
ginifing. 

Agnes  wondered  and  speculated  what  could  haye 
become  of  her.  Madame  Tremordyn  grimly  smiled,  and 
said  nobody  ever  made  such  mischief  in  life  as  those 
who  did  at  once  too  much  and  too  little.  ''If  you  begin 
an  act  of  beneyolence,  you  are  no  longer  free  to  lay  it 
down  in  the  middle.  So,  my  dear,  don't  go  off  into 
benevolence.     You  never  know  where  it  will  lead  you." 

When  Agnes  had  been  with  Madame  Tremordyn  a 
little  more  than  a  year,  Madame  Tremordyn's  son  came 
home  from  Africa.  He  was  a  handsome,  soldierly  young 
man;  but  grave  and  melancholy;  poetical,  dreamy,  gentle 
as  a  woman;  but  proud  and  sensitive.  Agnes  was  nine- 
teen, extremely  lovely,  with  golden  hair,  blue  eyes,  and 
a  delicate  wild-rose  complexion;, a  little  too  £rmly  set  in 
figure  for  her  height,  but  that  seemed  characteristic.  She 
had  learned  to  be  self-reliant,  and  had  been  obliged  to 
keep  all  her  thoughts  and  emotions  to  herself.  At  first 
Madame  Tremordjrn  was  proud  to  show  off  her  son.  She 
insisted  that  Agnes  should  admire  him,  and  was  never 
weary  of  talking  about  him.  Agnes  had  been  trained  to 
be  a  good  listener.  Madame  liked  her  son  to  sit  with 
her,  and  he  showed  himself  remarkably  tractable  —  a 
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model  for  sons.  He  did  not  seem  to  care  in  the  least 
for  going  out  He  preferred  sitting  and  watching  Agnes 
—  listening  to  her  as  she  read  —  whilst  he  pretended 
to  he  writing  or  reading.  In  a  little  while  Madame 
Tremordyn  opened  her  eyes  to  the  fact  that  her  son  was 
in  love  with  Agnes  —  Agnes,"  a  portionless  orphan,  with 
few  Mends  and  no  connexions.  But  Agnes  was  a  mortal 
maiden,  and  she  loved  M.  Achille  Tremordyn,  who  might 
have  aspired  to  the  hand  of  an  heiress  with  a  shield  full 
of  quarterings. 

M.  Achille  Tremord]^  opened  his  heart  to  his  mother, 
and  hegged  her  hlessing  and  consent  to  his  marrying 
Agnes.  Madame  Tremordyn  was  very  indignant.  She 
accused  Agnes  of  the  hlackest  ingratitude,  and  desired 
her  son,  if  he  valued  her  blessing  in  the  least,  not  to 
think  of  her,  but  dutifully  to  turn  his  .eyes  to  the  young 
lady  she  destined  for  him,  and  with  whose  parents  she 
had,  indeed,  opened  a  negociation.  M.  Achille  declared 
that  he  would  have  his  own  way;  Agnes  only  wept 
The  storm  of  dame  Tremordyn's  wrath  fell  heaviest  upon 
her,  she  being  the  weakest,  and  best  able  to  bear  it 
without  reply.  The  result  was,  that  Agnes  was  sent 
away  in  disgrace. 

The  Raymonds  gladly  received  her,  and  entered 
warmly  into  her  case.  Madame  Baymond  declared  it 
was  unheard-of  barbarism  and  pride,  and  that  the  old 
lady  would  find  it  come  home  to  her.  M.  Achille  Tre- 
mordyn left  home  to  join  his  regiment,  first  having  had 
an  interview  with  Agnes.  He  vowed  eternal  constancy, 
and  all  the  passionate  things  that  to  lovers  make  the 
world,  for  the  time  being,  look  like  enchantment  It 
was  the  first  ray  of  romance  that  had  gilded  Agnes's  life. 
She  loved  as  she  did  everything  else,  —  thoroughly. 
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stedfastly,  and  with  her  whole  heart;  but  revised  to 
marry,  or  to  hold  a  correspondence  with  her  lover,  until 
his  mother  gaye  her  consent.  She  would,  howeyer,  wait, 
eyen  if  it  were  for  life. 

After  her  son  was  gone,  Madame  Tremordyn  felt 
yery  cross  and  miserable.  She  did  not,  for  one  moment, 
belieye  she  had  done  wrong;  but  it  was  yery  provoking 
that  neither  her  son  nor  Agnes  could  be  made  to  confess 
that  she  had  done  right 

Agnes  remained  with  the  Eaymonds,  wrapped  round 
with  a  sense  of  happiness  she  had  never  known  before. 
She  assisted  Madame  Baymond  to  keep  the  bo(^;  for 
they  would  not  hear  of  her  leaving  them.  Madame  Tre- 
mordyn felt  herself  aggrieved.  She  had  engaged  a  young 
person  in  the  room  of  Agnes,  with  whom  no  man  was 
likely  to  be  attracted;  but,  unluckily,  Madame  Tremor- 
dyn found  her  as  impleasant  and  unattractive  as  the  rest 
of  the  world  did.  She  missed  Agnes  sorely.  At  length 
she  fairly  fretted  and  fumed  herself  into  a  nervous  fever. 
Mademoiselle  Bichat,  her  companion,  became  doubly  in- 
supportable. Madame  wrote  a  note  to  Agnes,  reproaching 
her  with  cruelty  for  leaving  her,  and  bidding  her  come 
back.  She  signed  herself  The  Mother  of  Achille.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  go;  and  Agnes  went,  hoping 
that  the  difficulties  that  lay  between  her  and  happiness 
were  soluble,  and  had  begun  to  melt  away.  The  de- 
moiselle Bichat  was  discarded,  and  Agnes  re-installed  in 
her  old  place.  The  old  lady  was  not  the  least  more 
amiable  or  reasonable  for  being  ill.  She  talked  inces- 
santly about  her  son,  and  reproached  Agnes  with  having 
stolen  his  heart  away  from  her,  his  mother;  yet,  with 
curious  contradiction,  she  loved  Agnes  all  the  more  for 
the  very  attachment  she  so  bitterly  deprecated.  If  Agnes 
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could  only  have  loved  him  in  a  humble,  despairing  way, 
she  would  have  been  allowed  to  be  miserable  to  her 
heart's  content.  But  to  be  loved  in  return!  To  aspire 
to  marry  him!    That  was  the  offence. 

Two  years  passed  over.  At  the  end  of  them  Achille 
returned  on  sick-leave.  He  had  had  a  fever,  which  had  left 
him  in  a  low,  desponding  state.  Madame  Tremordyn 
would  not  spare  Agnes,  —  she  could  not  do  without 
her.  She  told  h^r  she  would  never  consent  to  her 
marriage  with  her  son,  and  that  she  must  submit  to  her 
lot  like  a  Christian,  and  nurse  Achille  like  a  sister; 
which  she  had  no  objection  to  consider  her.  The  sight 
of  Achille,  gaunt  and  worn  with  illness,  made  Agaes 
thankful  to  stop  on  any  terms. 

Achille  was  greatly  changed;  he  was  irritable,  nervous,, 
and  full  of  strange  fancies.  He  clung  to  Agnes  as  a  child 
to  its  mother.  Her  calm  and  tender  gentleness  soothed 
him,  and  she  could  rouse  him  from  the  fits  of  gloom  and 
depression  to  which  he  w^s  subject  His  mother  lamented 
over  the  wreck  he  had  become;  but  the  love  of  Agnes 
became  stronger  and  deeper.  The  nature  of  it  had 
changed,  but  his  need  of  her  had  a  more  touching  charm 
than  when,  in  his  brilliant  days,  she  had  looked  up  to 
him  as  a  something  more  than  mortal,  and  wondered, 
in  her  humility,  what  he  saw  in  her  to  attract  him. 
Gradually  he  seemed  to  recover  his  health.  The  shadow 
that  lay  upon  him  was  lifted  off,  and  he  became  like  his 
old  self.  He  was  not,  however,  able  to  return  to  the 
army.  He  retired,  with  the  grade  of  captain  and  the 
decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

Madame  Tremordyn's  fortune  was  small,  and  consisted 
in  a  life-rent.  There  would  be  little  or  nothing  at  her 
death  for  her  son.    It  was  necessary  he  should  find  some 
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employment  Through  the  infiaence  of  some  relatives, 
he  obtained  a  situation  in  the  Customs.  The  salary  was 
modesty  but  it  was  enough  to  live  upon  in  tolerable  com- 
fori  He  again  announced  to  his  mother  his  intention 
of  marrying  Agnes;  and,  this  time,  he  met  with  no 
opposition  —  it  would  have  been  useless.  Agnes  was 
presented  to  Mends  and  relatives  of  the  clan  Tremordyn 
OS  the  betrothed  of  AchiUe.  It  was  half  settled  that  Agnes 
should  pay  a  visit  to  her  aunt  and  coi^in  whom  she  had 
not  seen  for  near  four  years;  but  Mrs.  Tremordyn  fell  ill, 
and  could  not  spare  her.  The  visit  was  postponed  till 
she  could  go  with  her  husband;  and,  in  the  meanwhile, 
letters  of  love  and  congratulation  came  from  them.  The 
whole  Tremordyn  tribe  expressed  their  gracious  approba- 
tion of  the  young  English  girl  their  kinsman  had  chosen, 
and  made  liberal  offerings  of  marriage  gifts.  The  good 
Eaymonds  furnished  the  trousseau,  and  Agnes  could 
scarcely  belieye  in  the  happiness  that  arose  upon  her  life. 
Once  or  twice  she  perceived  a  strangeness  in  Achille. 
It  was  no  coldness  or  estrangement,  for  he  could  not 
bear  her  out  of  his  sight.  He  was  quite  well  in  health, 
and,  at  times,  in  extravagantly  good  spirits.  Yet  he  was 
unlike  himself:  he  appeared  conscious  that  she  perceived 
something,,  and  was  restless  and  annoyed  if  she  looked 
at  him.  The  peculiarity  passed  off,  and  she  tried  to 
think  it  was  her  own  fancy. 

The  wedding-day  came.  The  weddiag  guests  were 
assembled  in  Madame  Eaymond's  best  salon;  for  Agnes 
was  their  adopted  daughter,  and  was  to  be  married  from 
their  house.  Neither  Achille  nor  his  mother  had  arrived. 
Agnes,  looking  lovely  in  her  white  dress  and  veil,  sat 
in  her  room  until  she  should  be  summoned.  The  time 
passed  on  —  some  of  the  guests  looked  at  their  watches 
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—  a  carriage  drove  up.  Madame  Tremordyn,  dressed 
magnificently,  but  looking  pale  and  terror-stricken,  came 
into  the  room,  her  usual  stately  step  was  now  tottering 
and  ee^er. 

"Is  my  son,  is  Achille  here?"  she  asked  in  an 
imperious  but  hollow  voice. 

No  one  replied.  A  thrill  of  undefined  terror  passed 
through  all  assembled. 

"Is  he  here,  I  ask?     He  left  home  two  hours  ago.** 

"He  has  not  been  here.  We  have  not  seen  him," 
replied  the  eldest  member  of  the  family.  "Cahn  yourself, 
my  cousin,  doubtless  he  will  be  here  soon." 

There  was  an  uneasy  silence,  broken  by  the  rustling 
of  dresses,  and  the  restless  moving  of  people  afraid  to 
stir;  feeling,  as  it  were  under  a  spell.  The  eldest 
kinsman  spoke  again. 

"Let  some  one  go  in  search  of  him." 

Three  or  four  rose  at  this  suggestion.  Madame 
Tremordyn  bowed  her  head,  and  said  "Go!"  It  was 
all  she  had  the  force  to  articulate.  The  guests  who 
remained  looked  at  each  other  with  gloomy  forebodings, 
and  knew  not  what  to  do.  At  last  the  door  opened  and 
Agnes  entered.  A  lai^e  shawl  was  wrapped  over  her 
bridal  dress,  but  she  was  without  either  veil  or  ornaments; 
her  face  was  pale,  her  eyes  dilated. 

"^What  is  all  this?  Let  me  know  the  worst  —  what 
has  happened?"  She  looked  from  one  to  the  other, 
but  none  answered  her.  She  went  up  to  Madame 
Tremordyn,  and  said,  "Tell  me,  mother." 

But,  Madame  Tremordyn  put  her  aside,  and  said: 

"  You  are  the  cause  of  whatever  ill  has  befallen  him." 

A  murmur  rose  from  the  company;  but  the  poor 
mother  looked  so  stricken  and  miserable  that  no  one 
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liad  the  heart  to  blame  her  unreason.  Everybody  felt 
the  position  too  irksome  to  endure  longer;  and  one 
after  another,  they  glided  noiselessly  away;  leaving  only 
Agnes,  Madame  Tremordyn,  and  the  good  Baymonds* 
The  hours  passed  on,  and  still  no  tidings.  The  suspense 
became  intolerable.  M.  Eaymond  went  out  to  seek 
for  information,  and  also  to  put  the  police  in  motion. 
Agnes,  who  had  sat  all  this  while  still  and  calm,  without 
uttering  a  word  or  shedding  a  tear,  rose  and  beckoned 
Madame  Kaymond  to  come  out  of  hearing. 

''I  must  change  this  dress  and  go  home  with  her;  we 
must  be  at  home  when  he  is  brought  back;" 

"But  you  cannot  go  there  my  child  —  it  would  be 
unheard  of.'' 

"They  will  both  need  me  —  there  is  no  one  who 
con  fill  my  place  —  let  me  go.'* 

She  spoke  gently,  but  resolutely.  Madame  Baymond 
saw  that  it  was  no  case  for  remonstrance.  In  a  few 
moments  Agnes  returned  in  her  walking-dress.  She  laid 
her  hand  on  Madame  Tremordyn,  and  said: 

"Let  us  go  home." 

The  poor  mother,  looking  ten  years  older  than  on 
the  previous  day,  rose,  and  leaning  upon  Agnes  walked 
feebly  to  the  door.  Madame  Baymond  supported  her  on 
the  other  side;  she  would  have  gone  with  them,  but 
Agnes  shook  her  head  and  kissed  her  silently.  Arrived 
at  home  Agnes  resumed  her  old  position.  She  busied 
herself  about  Madame  Tremordyn.  She  made  her  take 
some  nourishment,  chafed  her  hands  and  feet,  and  tried 
to  keep  some  warmth  and  life  within  her;  but  little 
speech  passed  between  them. 

The  weary  hours  passed  on,  and  no  tidings;  about 
midnight  a  strangely  sounding  footstep  was  heard  upon 
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the  stair.  The  door  of  the  room  opened,  and  Achille, 
with  his  dress  disordered  and  torn,  and  covered  with 
mud,  stood  hefore  them.  He  stopped  short  at  seeing 
sthem,  and  evidently  did  not  recognise  them.  He  did 
not  speak.  There  was  a  wild  glare  in  his  eye,  —  he 
was  quite  mad. 

Madame  Tremordyn,  in  extreme,  terror,  shrank  back 
in  her  arm-chair,  trying  to  hide  herself.  Agnes  placed 
herself  before  her;  looking  steadily  at  Achille,  she  said 
quietly, 

"Make  no  noise,  your  mother  is  ilL" 

He  sat  down  slowly,  and  with  apparent  reluctance, 
upon  the  chair  she  indicated.  She  kept  her  eye  fixed 
upon  him,  and  he  moved  uneasily  under  its  influence. 
It  was  like  being  with  an  uncaged  wild  beast;  and, 
what  was  to  6e  the  end,  she  did  not  know.  At  length 
he  rose  stealthily  and  backed  towards  the  door,  which 
remained  open.  The  instant  he  gained  the  landing-place 
he  sprang  down  stairs  with  a  yell.  The  house  door  was 
closed  with  violence,  and  he  was  heard  running  furiously 
up  the  street;  his  yells  and  shouts  ringing  through  the 
air.  Agnes  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  turned  to  Madame 
Tremordyn,  who  lay  back  in  her  chair  speechless;  her 
face  was  dreadfully  distorted.  She  had  been  struck  with 
paralysis. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Agkes  roused  the  domestics  for  medical  assistance, 
and  got  Madame  Tremordyn  to  bed,  as  speedily  as 
possible.  Her  strength  and  calmness  seemed  little  less 
than    supernatural.      The    medical   man   remained    in 
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fittendanoe  the  rest  of  the  night;  but  no  change  for  the 
better  took  place.  Madame  Tremordyn  lay  still  speechless, 
distorted y  yet  not  altogether  insensible,  as  might  be  seen 
by  her  eyes,  which  followed  Agnes  wistfully.  No 
tidings  came  of  Achille,  until  the  next  day  at  noon, 
when  Mrs.  Tremordyn's  kinsman  came  with  the  news 
ihat  Achille  had  been  conyeyed  to  the  Bic^tre,  a  furious 
maniac.  He  spoke  low,  but  Mrs.  Tremordyn  heard  him; 
a  gleam  of  terrible  anguish  shone  from  her  eyes,  but  she 
was  powerless  to  move. 

"We  must  leave  him  there,"  said  the  kinsman. 
"He  will  be  better  attended  to  than  he  could  be  else- 
where. I  will  make  inquiries  to-morrow  about  him, 
£Cnd  send  you  tidings.  The  physician  says  it  has  been 
coming  on  for  some  time.  How  fortunate,  dear  girl, 
that  it  was  before  the  marriage  instead  of  after:  what 
a  frightful  fate  you  have  escaped!" 

"Do  you  think  so?"  said  Agnes,  sadly.  "I  must 
regret  it  always;  for,  if  I  had  been  his  wife  I  should 
have  had  the  right  to  be  with  him  ill  or  well." 

"You  could  do  him  no  good.  I  doubt  whetlier  he 
would  know  you;  but  you  are  romantic." 

Day  after  day  passed  slowly  on  without  any  change. 
The  accounts  of  Achille  were  that  he  continued  dangerous 
and  ungovernable;  that  his  was  one  of  the  worst  oases  in 
the  house.  Mrs.  Tremordyn  lay  helpless  and  speechless. 
The  guests  who  had  assembled  at  the  ill-omened  wedding, 
had  departed  to  their  different  abodes;  most  of  them  had 
come  up  from  distant  parts  of  the  country  for  the  occasion; 
none  of  them  resided  permanently  in  Paris.  The  old 
kinsman  alone  remained  until  Madame  Tremordyn's  state 
declared  itself  one  way  or  other. 

One  night,  about  a  fortnight  after  her  seizure,  Madame 
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Tremordyn  recovered  her  speech  so  far  as  to  be  intelligible* 
She  spoke  lucidly  to  Agnes,  who  was  watching  beside 
her,  and  began  to  give  her  some  directions  about  her 
affidrs;  but  her  mind  was  too  much  weakened.  She 
blessed  her  for  all  her  attention  and  goodness;  bade  her 
be  the  good  angel  of  her  son;  and,  while  speaking,  a  stupor 
benumbed  her,  and  she  never  awoke  ^m  ii 

The  kinsman  assumed  the  direction  of  affairs,  took 
possession  of  her  effects,  broke  up  her  establishment, 
made  Agnes  a  present,  and  a  handsome  speech^  and 
evidently  considered  her  connection  with  the  femily  at 
an  end.  Agnes  went  back  to  the  Eaymonds  to  consider 
what  she  would  do. 

The  first  thing  needful,  was  to  recruit  her  strength. 
She  felt  bitterly  the  severance  of  the  tie  between  her 
and  the  rest  of  Achille's  family*  They  had  made  up 
their  minds  that  he  was  never  to  get  better;  but,  to  her, 
the  idea  of  leaving  him  to  his  fate  was  too  painful  to 
contemplate.  As  soon  as  she  had  sufficiently  recovered 
she  asked  M.  Baymond  to  take  her  to  the  Bicetre.  There 
she  had  an  interview  with  the  head  physician;  who  said 
that  Achille's  case,  if  not  hopeless,  would  be  of  long 
duration.  Agnes  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  see  him  — 
of  course  she  was  refused;  but  her  importunity  was  not 
to  be  put  by;  and,  at  last,  she  was  conducted  to  his  cell. 
He  received  her  calmly,  and  declared  he  knew  she  would 
come,  and  that  he  had  been  expecting  her  since  the 
day  before.  He  seemed  quite  rational  and  collected, 
and  entreated  her  to  take  him  away  as  it  drove  him 
mad  to  be  there.  The  physician  spoke,  but  Achille  did 
not  heed  him.  He  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  Agnes,  with 
a  look  of  touching  entreaty.  Agnes  looked  wistfully  at 
the  physician,  who  said  to  Achille,  ''It  depends  entirely 
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on  yourself.  You  shall  go  the  moment  you  render  it 
possible  for  us  to  send  you  away.** 

Achille  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  as  though  en- 
deavouring to  follow  out  an  idea.  At  kst  he  said,  ^I 
understand.     I  will  obey." 

He  gravely  kissed  Agnes's  hand,  and  attended  her 
to  the  door  of  the  cell,  as  though  it  had  been  a  drawings 
room. 

"You  have  wonderful  power  over  that  patient,  Made- 
moiselle," said  the  physician,  **are  you  accustomed  to 
mad  persons?" 

Agnes  shook  her  head. 

"Although  he  looks  so  quiet  now,  I  would  not  be 
left  alone  with  him  for  a  thousand  pounds,"  said  he. 

During  their  ride  home,  Agnes  never  spoke;  she  was 
maturing  a  plan  in  her  mind.  She  asked  the  Eaymonds 
to  procure  her  some  out-of-door  teaching.  They  enta'eated 
her  to  remain  with  them  as  their  daughter,  and  to  live 
with  them;  but  she  steadily  refused  their  kindness,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  desist.  They  procured  her  some 
pupils,  whom  she  was  to  instruct  in  music,  drawing,  and 
English.  She  still  further  distressed  the  Eaymonds  by 
withdrawing  from  their  house,  and  establishing  herself 
in  a  modest  lodging  near  the  Bic^tre;  she  attended  her 
pupils,  and  visited  Achille  whenever  the  authorities  per- 
mitted. As  for  Achille,  from  the  first  day  she  came,  a 
great  change  had  come  over  him.  He  was  still  mad, 
but  seemed  by  superhuman  effort,  to  control  edl  out- 
ward manifestations  of  his  madness.  His  delusions  were 
as  grave  as  ever,  —  sometimes  he  was  betrayed  into 
speaking  of  them,  and  he  never  renounced  them  —  but 
all  his  actions  were  sane  and  collected.  If  Agnes  were 
a  day  beyond  her  time  he  grew  restless  and  desponding. 
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111  her  personal  habits  Agnes  exercised  an  almost  sordid 
parsimony  —  she  laid  by  nearly  the  whole  of  her  earnings 
—  her  clientele  increased  —  she  had  more  work  than 
she  could  do.  Her  ^tory  excited  interest  wherever  it  was 
known,  and  her  own  manners  and  appearance  confirmed 
it.  She  receiyed  many  handsome  presents,  and  was  in 
the  receipt  of  a  comfortable  income:  still  she  confined 
herself  to  the  barest  ^necessaries  of  life.  The  Raymonds 
seldoiQ  saw  her,  and  they  were  hurt  that  she  took  them 
so  little  into  her  confidence. 

A  year  passed,  and  Agnes  niade  a  formal  dememd  to 
have  Achille  discharged  from  the  hospital,  and  given 
over  to  her  care.  There  were  many  difficulties  raised, 
and  a  great  deal  of  opposition.  M.  Achille  Tremordyn 
was  not  recovered;  he  was  liable  to  a  dangerous  outbreak 
at  any  moment;  it  was  not  a  fit  charge  for  a  young  wo- 
man, and  much  besides;  but  Agnes  was  gifted  with  the 
power  of  bearing  down  all  opposition.  She  argued  and 
entreated,  and  finally  prevailed. 

Great  was  the  £wtoniahment  of  Monsieur  Rajrmond, 
to  see  her  thus  accompanied,  drive  up  to  his  door:  that 
of  Madame  Raymond,  of  course  was  not  less,  but  the 
surprise  of  both  reached  its  height,  when  Agnes  gravely, 
and  without  any  embarrassment  requested  him  to  come 
with  them  to  the  Maine  to  see  her  married.  Achille 
stood  by,  perfectly  calm,  but  the  imprisoned  madness 
lurked  in  his  eyes,  and  looked  out  as  on  the  watch  to 
spring  forth.  He  spoke,  however,  with  grave  and  grace- 
ful courtesy,  and  said  that  M.  and  Madame  Raymond 
must  perceive  that  Agnes  was  his  good  angel  who  had 
procured  his  deliverance,  and  that  it  was  necessary  she 
should  give  him  the  right  to  remain  with  her  and  pro- 
tect her.     He  could  not  leave  her  —  it  was  necessary 
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to  fulfil  their  old  contract  He  said  this  in  a  subdaed, 
measured  way;  but  with  a  suppressed  impatience ,  as  if 
a  very  little  opposition  would  make  him  break  out  into 
Tiolence.  M.  Baymond  took  her  apart,  and  represented 
eyer3rthing  that  common  sense  and  fiiendship  could  sug- 
gest Agnes  was  immovable.  Her  sole  reply  was,  '^He 
will  never  get  well  there;  if  he  comes  to  me  I  will  cure 
him.''  In  the  end,  M.  Eaymond  had  to  give  way  as  the 
doctors  had  done.  He  and  Madame  Eaymond  went  with 
them  to  the  Maine,  and  saw  them  married. 

They  went  home  with  them  srfterwards.  Agnes  had 
arranged  her  modest  manage  with  cheerfubiess  and  good 
taste.  A  sensible  good-looking,  middle-aged  woman  was 
the  only  domestic. 

"I  have  known  her  long,"  said  Agnes,  "she  lived 
with  Madame  Tremordyn  in  Nonnandie,  and  she  knew 
Achille  as  a  boy,  and  is  quite  willing  to  share  my 
task.** 

"I  believe  you  are  a  rational  lunatic,  Agnes,"  said 
M.  Raymond.  "However,  if  you  fail,  you  will  come  to 
us  at  once." 

They  remained  to  partake  of  an  English  tea  which 
Agnes  had  got  up,  Achille  performed  his  part,  as  hoet^ 
with  simple  dignity.  M.  Baymond  was  almost  re-assured. 
Nevertheless  he  led  her  aside,  and  said,  "My  dear  girl, 
I  stand  here  as  your  father.  Are  you  sure  you  are  hot 
afraid  to  remain  with  this  man?" 

"Afraid?  oh,  no.  How  can  one  feel  afraid  of  a  per- 
son we  love?"  said  she,  looking  up  at  him  with  a  smile. 
And  then  she  tried  to  utter  her  thanks  for  all  his 
goodness  to  her;  but  her  voice  choked,  and  she  burst 
into  tears. 

"There,  there,   my  child,   do  not  agitate  yourself. 
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You  know  we  look  on  you  as  our  daughter  —  we 
loTe  you." 

And  tears  dropped  upon  the  golden  curls  as  he  kissed 
them.  Poor  Madame  Eaymond  sohbed  audihly,  a&  she 
held  Agnes  in  her  arms,  and  would  not  let  her  go. 
Achille  stood  by,  looking  on. 

"Why  do  you  weep?"  he  asked,  gently;  "are  you 
afraid  that  I  shall  hurt  your  friend?  You  need  not 
fear,  —  she  is  my  one  blessing.  I  will  make  her  great 
—  I  will!" 

He  seemed  to  recollect  himself,  and  stopped,  drawing 
himself  up  haughtily.  Agnes  disengaged  herself  gently 
from  the  embrace  of  Madame  Eaymond,  and  Achille 
attended  them  courteously  to  their  coach. 

There  was  a  dangerous  glare  in  his  eyes  when  he 
came  back.  "Now  Agnes,  those  people  are  gone.  They 
shall  never  come  bcu^k.  If  they  had  stayed  a  moment 
longer  I  would  have  killed  them!" 

After  that  evening,  the  Eaymonds  did  not  see  Agnes 
for  many  months.  Whatever  were  the  secrets  of  her 
home,  no  eye  saw  them;  she  struggled  with  her  lot  alone. 
She  attended  her  pupils  regularly,  and  none  of  them  saw 
any  signs  of  weakness  or  anxiefy.  Her  face  was  stem 
and  grave;  but  her  duties  were  punctually  fulfilled^  and 
no  plea  of  ilbiess  or  complaint,  of  any  kind,  escaped 
her.  It  was  understood  that  her  husband  was  an  invalid, 
and  that  she  did  not  go  into  company  -r-  that  was  all 
the  world  knew  of  her  affairs. 

The  old  servant  died,  and  her  place  was  never  filled 
up.  Agnes  went  to  market  and  managed  all  her  house- 
hold affairs  before  she  went  to  her  pupils.  Her  husband 
was  seen  sometimes  working  in  the  garden  or  sitting  — 
if  the  weather  was  warm  —  in  the  sunny  arbour,  Bhade4 
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with  climbing  plants;  but,  he  never  left  the  house  ex- 
cept with  his  wife. 

At  the  end  of  three  years,  the  hope  to  which  Agnes 
had  clung  with  such  passionate  steadfastness  was  ful- 
filled. Her  husband  entirely  recovered  his  reason;  but, 
in  this  hope  realised  there  was  mixed  a  great  despair. 
With  recovered  sanity  came  the  consciousness  of  all  that 
his  wife  had  done'^for  him,  and  he  had  not  breadth  of 
magnanimity  to  accept  it.  It  may  be  that  the  habits  of 
nile  and  self-reliance  which  had  been  forced  upon  her 
by  her  position  did  not  exactly  suit  the  changed  position 
of  things  —  people  must  brave  the  defects  of  their  qua- 
lities. This  trial  was  the  hardest  she  had  endured;  but 
she  hid  suffering  bravely.  Her  husband  respected  her 
—  honoured  her  —  was  always  gentle  and  courteous  — 
did  everything  except  love  her;  but  she  loved  him,  and 
it  is  more  blessed  to  give  ttian  to  receive.  It  is  the  love 
we  give  to  others,  not  the  love  they  give  us,  that  fills 
our  heart. 

Six  years  after  marriage  Achille  Tremordyn  died. 
He  expressed  eloquently  and  even  tenderly  his  sense  of 
all  he  owed  to  his  wife,  and  his  high  opinion  of  her 
many  virtues,  and  regretted  all  she  had  suffered  for  him. 
It  was  not  the  farewell  that  a  woman  and  a  wife  would 
wish  for;  but  she  loved  him,  and  did  not  cavil  at  his 
words. 

After  his  death  she  went  to  live  near  the  Eaymonds. 
She  still  continued  to  teach,  though  no  longer  i^m  ne- 
cessity; but,  after  she  had  somewhat  recovered  from  the 
blanlmess  which  had  fallen  on  her  life,  she  devoted  her- 
self to  finding  out  friendless  young  girls,  and  providing 
them  with  homes  and  the  means  of  gaining  a  living. 
For  this  purpose  she  worked,   and  to  it  she  devoted  all 
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her  earnings:  recollecting  the  aunt  who  had  adopted  her 
when  she  arrived  in  Paris,  and  found  herself  abandoned. 
The  good  Kaymonds  left  her  a  fortune,  with  which  she 
built  a  house,  and  was  the  mother  in  itj  and  many  were 
the  daughters  who  had  cause  to  bless  her.  She  Hved  to 
an  advanced  age,  and  died  quite  recently. 
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THE  YELLOW  TIGER. 


It  was  fully  three  long  hours  behind  its  time,  that 
great  Lyons  diligence;  which,  considering  that  the  roads 
were  clear  and  open,  was  carious,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 
This  was  at  the  old  inn  at  Troyes,  bearing  the  name, 
Tigre  Jaune,  or  Yellow  Tiger,  on  a  cool  summer's  even- 
ing. It  had  been  a  fierce,  glaring  day;  and  we  — 
madame  who  directs,  that  is,  and  myself  —  were  looking 
over  from  the  wooden  gallery  that  runs  round  the  court, 
speculating  what  it  might  be  that  detained  the  great 
Lyons  diligence. 

Le  Bceuf  from  below  (he  was  waiting  to  bring  out 
his  relay  of  fresh  and  shining  steeds)  had  it  that  nothing 
but  the  casse-cou  —  the  casse-cou  damn^  —  could  be 
at  the  bottom  of  it.  His  own  private  impression  was, 
that  the  great  diligence  was  at  that  moment  resting  on 
its  side  in  the  depths  of  that  gully.  Where  was  it? 
"Well,  let  him  see.  They  all  knew  the  steep  hill  a  little 
beyond  the  last  stage.  And  the  twist  in  the  road  just 
after?  Well,  the  villanous  casse-cou  was  close  by,  at 
that  very  turn;  and,  if  the  Faquin  of  a  coachman  had 
not  hTs  beasts  well  in  hand  (and  they  pulled  like  three 
hundred  devils)  or  if  he  chanced  to  be  a  little  gris  —  in 
his  cups,  that  is  •^—  the  great  diligence  would,  of  a  dead 
certainty,  meet  with  some  heavy  misfcwrtune.  Dame! 
ought  he  not  to  know?   Had  not  his  own  beast  run  right 
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into  it  one  Saturday  night?  (Significant  laughter  here, 
from  bystanders.) 

One  of  M.  Le  Boeufs  coadjutors,  being  pressed  for 
his  opinion,  submitted  that  it  could  be  only  Gringoire. 
He  had  prophesied  no  good  of  that  animal  from  the  first. 
Take  his  word  for  it,  it  was  Gringoire  —  who,  by  the 
way,  carried  his  tail  in  a  faahion  that  no  well-regulated 
quadruped  should  do;  Gringoire  had  done  all  the  mischief. 
He  had  got  the  bit  between  his  teeth,  or  had  shied,  or 
had  thrown  himself  on  the  ground,  and  had  so  overturned 
.  the  great  Lyons  diligence. 

The  brethren  standing  round,  all  in  blue  frocks  and 
shining  black  belts,  loudly  dissented  from  this  doctrine, 
as  reflecting  too  severely  on  Gringoire  and  the  driver. 
Peste!  the  horse  was  a  good  horse  at  bottom,  with  a 
mouth  of  iron,  it  is  true,  but  a  good  horse  for  all  that. 
As  for  P^pin  the  cocher,  the  bon  homme  knew  what  he 
was  about;  was  never  gris,  except  when  oif  duty. 

As  the  discussion  warmed  up,  other  parties  lounging 
about  the  gateway  lind  outhouses  drew  near  and  listened. 
And  so  a  little  crowd  was  gathered  below,  from  which 
rose,  upwards  to  our  gallery,  a  din  of  altercation,  seasoned 
with  cross-fire  of  contradiction  and  plentifiil  pestes, 
mordieus,  sacr^s,  and  such  profane  expletives. 

Said  madame,  turning  to  me  with  a  smile,  having 
listened  tranquilly  for  some  minutes,  "The  heavy  di- 
ligence will  arrive,  nevertheless,  whatever  these  galliards 
may  say.     I  have  no  fears  for  it.'*^ 

"You  are  expecting  some  guests,  I  think  you  told  me?' 

"Yes,  monsieur:  that  good,  gentle,  M.  Lemoine,  with 
his  mother  and  pretty  fiancee.  Three  travellers,  sir. 
Heavens!  I  had  nearly  forgotten  about  the  golden 
chamber.     Fanchonette!    Fanchonette!" 
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Here  a  glaas  door  just  opposite  opened  soMy,  and  a 
little  figure  in  boddice  and  petticoat  of  bright  colours, 
with  small  lace  cap  and  ribbons  on  the  back  of  her  head, 
stepped  out  upon  the  gallery,  as  it  were,  straight  from 
one  of  Lancry's  pictures.  This  was  Fanchonette,  and  the 
glass  door  opened  into  the  gilded  chamber.  She  curtsied 
low  to  me,  the  stranger.  She  said  she  had  but  that  in- 
stant been  putting  one  last  touch  to  the  golden  chamber, 
brushing  away  some  specks  of  dust  accumulated  since 
mid-day  upon  the  mirrors  and  Dresden  figures.  M.  Le- 
moine,  when  he  arrived,  would  find  everything  looking 
as  bright  and  fresh  as  in  his  own  chateau  at  home.  With 
this  little  speech,  the  Lancry  sketch  curtseyed  low,  and 
disappeared  quickly  behind  ^e  glass  door. 

"This  M.Lemoine  seems  to  have  made  many  friends," 
I  said,  turning  to  madame. 

"No  wonder,  monsieur,"  she  replied,  "he  is  so  good 
and  gentle,  if  that  wicked  brother  of  his  would  only  let 
him  live  in  peace.** 

"How  is  that?"  I  said,  beginning  to  grow  a  little 
curious  concerning  this  M-I^emoine.  "What  of  this  ogre 
of  a  brother?" 

"He  is  his  half-brother,"  madame  said;  "a  wicked, 
graceless  monster  as  ever  came  upon  the  earth  of  the 
bon  Dieu.  His  own  father  left  away  all  his  estates  from 
him,  and  gave  them  over  to  M.  Lemoine;  not  but  that 
he  himself  was  handsomely  taken  care  of  —  m.on  Dieu! 
far  too  handsomely!  He,  however,  had  spent  it  all,  and 
was  now  wandering  about  the  world,  a  beggar." 

"It  certainly  seemed  a  curious  disposition,"  madame 
went  on  to  say,  "considering  that  M.  Lemoine  was  only 
madame's  son  —  she  having  been  married  before  —  and 
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that  wicked  M.  Charles  his  own  child.  But  nobody  could 
like  him  —  not  even  his  own  father." 

"And  this  M,  Lemoine  was  expected  here  that 
evening?" 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "in  companj^with  his  mother,  a 
cold,  haughty  woman,  that  always  went  with  him,  and 
with  mademoiselle  his  cousin,  to  whom  he  was  to  be 
wedded  as  soon  as  his  wretched  health  permitted.  Yoil^ 
tout!  There  was  the  whole  history  ^or  me!  Would  I 
excuse  her  now  for  a  few  moments?" 

During  the  last  few  minutes  that  madame  was  speak- 
ing, I  had  noticed  that  a  glass  door  on  the  right  had 
opened  softly,  disclosing  a  prospect  of  a  gentleman  sipping 
his  wine  and  smoking  a  cigar  leisurely  after  dinner.  Ko 
doubt  the  cool  evening  breeze  was  found  to  enter  very 
gratefully,  for  the  gentleman  presently  pushed  the  little 
gilt  table  from  him,  and  walked  out  slowly  upon  the 
gallery,  still  smoking  his  cigar.  He  had  a  disagreeable 
simper  always  put  on  below  his  light  yellow  moustaches, 
and  he  had,  besides,  a  fashion  of  keeping  his  hands 
buried  in  his  trowsers  pockets,  which  seemed  as  full  and 
capacious  as  a  Turk's.  He  looked  down  for  some  minutes 
into  the  court  below,  simpering  pleasantly  at  the  discus- 
sion still  going  forward,  then  walked  slowly  round  to 
where  I  was  standing,  and,  bowing  low,  prayed  me  to 
hafre  the  bounty  and  condescension  to  allow  him  to  light 
his  cigar  at  mine.  He  had  been  so  maladroit  as  to  let 
his  own  go  out.  Curiously  enough,  I  had  seen  him,  but 
a  minute  before,  slily  rub  his  cigar  against  the  wall  with 
great  secrecy  and  mystery.  The  significance  of  this  act 
was  now  quite  plain  to  me.  I  should  have  liked  him 
better  if  he  had  made  his  advances  openly,  , without  any 
such  little  trickery.     It  was  a  pleasant  evening,  he  ob- 
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eerved/ diligently  lighting  his  cigar.  I  too,  he  suppoBed, 
was  waiting  to  see  the  heavy  diligence  come  in.  No? 
Would  I  forgive  him  for  thinking  so  at  first;  for  every 
creature  in  that  dull  place  seemed  to  take  surprising 
interest  in  the  movements  of  that  huge  machine.  "Mes- 
sieurs there,"  he  added,  simpering  contemptuously,  on  the 
people  below,  "find  pleasing  excitement  in  such  talk. 
The  poor  souls!  They  know  no  better  —  ha!  ha!"  His 
laugh  was  disagreeable  —  very  sweet  and  hollow-sound- 
ing. "Have  you  been  here  long?"  he  went  on;  "I  have 
been  sojourning  here  two  days." 

"I  only  arrived  this  evening,"  I  answered,  drily 
enough. 

"Two  days;    would  you  believe  it  —  two  mortal' 
days!    Why,  it  is  my  belief  that  I  should  have  expired 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  hour  but  for  la  petite  Fancho- 
nette  yonder,  whom,  by  the  way,  you  may  have  seen. 
A  Httle  Chloris." 

I  was  beginning  to  find  this  gentleman's  manner  so 
little  to  my  taste,  that  I  prepared  to  turn  away  and  make 
for,  my  own  room,  when  suddenly  a  faint  rolling  sound, 
accompanied  with  a  distant  musical  tinkling,  fell  upon 
my  ears.  "Hark!"  said  he.  "It  comes,  diligence  la 
d^sir^,  la  bien  aim<5e!  See,  the  gamins  are  already  in 
ecstasy!" 

It  was  singular  —  the  contempt  he  showed  for  the 
poor  men  below.  They,  by  this  time,  were  all  rushing 
to  the  great  gateway;  so  there  could  be  no  question  but 
that  the  great  diligence  was  approaching.  Heavy  plun- 
ging sounds,  as  of  concussion  again$t  strong  timber  doors, 
with  shrill  whinnying,  denoted  that  the  fresh  relay  knew 
also  what  was  coming,  and  were  impatient  to  be  led 
forth.     Madame  herself  had  caught  the  sounds  from  afar 
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off  in  her  little  room,  and  was  now  tripping  down  tlie 
broad  steps  into  the  court.  Lattices  were  opened  suddenly 
in  the  roof  and  other  parts,  and  eager  faces  put  forth  to 
listen.  Gradually  it  drew  nearer;  the  tinkling  soon 
changed  to  a  sort  of  harmonious  jangle;  there  W8is  a 
vigorous  tramping  of  heavy  hoofs,  cheerful  cries  from  the 
driver  encouraging  his  beasts,  with  a  stray  note  from  his  ' 
horn  'now  and  again;  then  more  jingling  and  harsh  clatter 
mingled  together,  with  hollow  rumbling  now  quite  close 
at  hand.  The  crowd  at  the  archway  fall  suddenly  to 
each  side,  and  there  appear  at  the  opening  two  dusty 
thick-set  horses,  one  oh  the  right,  of  a  high  cream-colour, 
with  a  huge  black  patch  on  his  haunch.  That  must  be 
Gringoire,  beyond  mistake,  who  has  thus  nobly  vindicated 
his  good  name;  for  M.Le  Boeuf  is  pointing  to  him  trium- 
phantly. After  Gringoire  and  his  yoke-fellow  toil  two 
other  great  creatures,  all  four  being  garnished  with  high 
collars  fringed  handsoinely  with  red  and  blue  tassels. 
And  behind  them  comes  reeling  in  the  great  moving 
mountain  itself,  that  has  journeyed  down  jfrom  Lyons, 
whitened  over  with  a  crust  of  dust.  There  is  a  great 
tarpaulin  covering  up  baggage,  high  heaped,  well  whitened 
too;  and  thelre  are  many  faces  looking  forth  from  rotonde, 
and  coupe,  and  interieur,  of  baked  and  unwholesome 
aspect,  as  though  they  had  gathered  their  share  of  the 
dust^also.  In  the  centre  of  the  court  it  has  pulled  up 
short.  The  doors  are  dragged  open,  short  ladders  applied, 
and  many  figures  in  the  blouses  and  shining  belte  are 
crawling  up  the  sides,  making  for  the  roof.  Now,  too, 
are  led  forth  the  four  fresh  and  gamesome  animals,  who 
beguile  the  tedium  of  yoking  by  divers  posturings  and 
fierce  sweeps  of  their  hinder  legs  at  unwary  bystanders. 
But  from  the  coup^  —  was  being  assisted  forth,  by 
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gentle  hands  —  madame  herself,  aiding  tenderly  —  a 
tall  man,  delicate-looking  and  slightly  bent  He  seemed 
a  little  feeble  y  but  walked  better  as  he  leant  on  the  arm 
of  a  stately  lady  in  black,  looking  haughtily  round  <m  all 
about  her.  On  the  side  was  a  young  girl,  golden-haired 
and  graceful,  whom  I  knew  to  be  the  future  bride.  I 
was  all  this  while  leaning  over  the  balustrade,  looking 
down  into  the  court 

Presently,  a  very  curious  scene  took  place.  I  had 
seen  the  gentlemtm  of  the  yellow  moustaches,  simpering 
to  himself  as  though  much  amused  at  what  was  going 
forward.  But,  when  the  young  man  and  the  two  ladies 
had  begun  to  ascend  the  wooden  staircase,  he  threw 
away  his  cigar,  and  walked  leisurely  down  to  meet 
them. 

^'Dearest  brother,"  he  said,  withdrawing  one  hand 
from  his  deep  pockets,  ^'soyez  le  bienvenu!  I  am  re- 
joiced to  see  you  looking  so  fresh  and  well.  But  the 
journey  must  have  fatigued  you  terribly!*' 

The  tall  lady's  eyes  flashed  fire,  and  she  stepped 
forward  in  front  of  her  son. 

"Go.  away!  Ketirez-vous,  infame!"  she  said.  "What 
do  you  do  here?  —  how  dare-  you  present  yourself 
to  us?" 

"Sweet  madame,"  he  said,  bowing  low,  "accept  my 
humble  excuses;  but  I  wish  to  speak  privately  with  my 
dear  brother  here,  who,  by  the  way,  seems  to  be  getting 
all  his  strength  back  again.  I  have  waited  here  —  two 
whole  days  —  looking  forward  to  this  pleasure." 

"Stand  back  quickly!"  said  the  tall  lady,  trembling 
with  rage.  "WiU  nobody  take  this  infame  from  our 
sight?  Messieurs!  messieurs!  I  entreat  you,  make  him 
withdraw!" 
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The  men  in  blouses  were  gathering  round  gradually 

—  to  whom  our  hostess  was  yehemently  unfolding  the 
whole  history,  plainly  working  on  their  feelings.  It  was 
held  to  be  a  crying  shame,  and  M.  Le  Boeuf  was  pro- 
posing to  interfere  physically.  But  young  M.  Lemoine 
gently  drew  his  mother  to  one  side* 

"Dearest  mother,"  he  said,  "let  us  hear  what  he  has 
to'  say.     He  can  do  us  no  harm." 

"Ko,  Dieu  merci,"  she  said,  "we  are  beyond  his 
malice.     But  you  must  not  speak  with  him,  my  son." 

All  this  while  the  gentleman  with  the  saffi*on 
moustaches  had  been  leaning  back  against  the  rail,  sur- 
veying both  with  a  quiet  smile. 

"Well,  brother,"  he  said,  at  last,  "you  see,  madame 

—  gentle-minded,  religious  woman  that  she  is  —  wishes 
to  inflame  matters.  Let  us  finish  with  this  child's  work. 
I  have  journeyed  many  leagues  to  speak  with  you,  and 
do  you  suppose  I  will  let  myself  be  turned  back  by 
caprice  of  this  sort!  Give  me  half  an  hour  —  but  one 
half  hour.  She  shall  be  by  all  the  while.  Also  made- 
moiselle, if  she  have  any  fancy  for  it." 

The  young  man  looked  round  at  the  haughty  dame 
beside  him. 

"This  seems  only  reasonable,"  he  said;  "we  had 
best  hear  what  he  has  to  say.  "Well,  brother,  come  to 
my  room  —  to  the  golden  chamber,  in  an  hour.  But, 
mind,  this  shall  be  the  last  time." 

"With  all  my  heart,"  said  the  other,  bowing  pro- 
foundly. "I  shall  trouble  you  no  further  after  thai  Mean- 
while, accept  my  gratulations.  Mademoiselle  est  vraiment 
belle!     Au  revoir,  then,  in  an  hour." 

He  lifted  his  hat  as   they   passed  him,   and  then 

18* 
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walked  down,  imconcemedly,  among  the  blue-frocked 
bourgeoisie  of  the  court. 

"Don't  stop  up  the  way,  good  people,"  he  said, 
coolly  putting  M.  Le  Boeuf  aside,  ^'it  hinders  all  comfort 
in  walking:"  then  lighted  a  cigar,  and  strode  out  care- 
lessly upon  the  high  road. 

The  glass-doors  of  the  golden  chamber  had  been 
thrown  open,  disclosing  a  pretty  little  room  adorned 
fancifully  with  mirrors  and  light  chintz  hangings.  Into 
this  they  entered,  the  hostess  leading  the  way,  and 
bringing  forward  an  arm-chair  into  which  M.  Lemoine 
dropped  himself  wearily.  Madame  was  taking  counsel 
with  Fanchonette,  at  the  end  of  the  room  (the  chintz 
and  Louis-quinze  mirrors  were  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
Lancry  figure),  and,  as  the  glass-doors  shut-to  gently,  I 
saw  his  cousin  bending  over  him  tenderly.  He  looked 
up  pleasantly  into  her  face. 

Within  the  hour's  time,  the  great  diligence  had 
departed,  toppling  fearfully  as  it  passed  out  under  the 
archway;  while  the  men  in  blue  —  their  day's  work 
being  ended  —  dispersed  and  left  tlie  court  quite  bare 
and  empty.  Soon  after,  the  stranger  came  sauntering  in, 
his  hands  deeper  in  his  pockets,  and  well  up  to  his 
time.  At  the  foot  of  the  steps  he  stopped  and  called 
out  loudly  to  Fanchonette,  "Go  quickly,  ma  petite,  and 
see  if  it  be  their  pleasure  to  receive  me." 

Soon  returned  Fanchonette,  tripping  lightly,  with 
word  that  they  were  already  waiting  for  monsieur,  — 
would  he  follow  her. 

"On,  then,  mignonne!"  he  exclaimed,  and  walked 
up-stairs,  round  to  the  golden  chamber,  ent^ng  boldly, 
and  letting  the  glass-doors  9wing-to  with  loud  chatter 
behind  him. 
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Madame,  our  hostess,  reported  to  me  afterwards, 
that,  as  she  was  passing  by  she  heard  strange  tones,  as 
of  fierce  and  angry  quarrel  —  apparently  the  voices  of 
M.  Lemoine's  mother  and  the  stranger.  She  had  often 
heard  that  there  was  some  ugly  secret  in  the  family  — 
some  skeleton-closet  as  it  were  —  which  he,  no  doubt, 
was  threatening  to  make  known  to  the  world.  He  was 
lache-lache!  madame  said,  several  times,  with  indigna- 
tion. It  was  curious,  too,  how  the  interest  of  that  whole 
establishment  became  concentrated  on  that  one  chamber. 
It  was  known  universally  that  there  was  some  mystery 
going  oil  inside.  Even  Fanchonette  found  occasion  to 
pass  that  way  now  and  then,  gleaning,  no  doubt,  stray 
ends  of  discourse.  I,  myself,  felt  irresistibly  moved,  to 
wander  round  in  that  direction;  but,  for  the  sake  of 
public  opinion,  had  held  out  against  the  little  weakness. 
It  would  be  more  profitable,  as  it  was  such  a  cool,  fresh 
evening,  to  go  forth  and  stroll  leisurely  towards  the 
village,  scarcely  a  mile  away.  So  I  sauntered  forth  at 
an  easy  pace  from  beneath  the  archway. 

It  was  very  grateful  that  evening  walk  down  to  the 
viUage,  lying  along  all  manner  of  green  lanes  and  shady 
places.  There  was  a  kind  of  short  cut  through  the 
fields  —  pointed  out  by  an  obliging  peasant  —  which 
led  across  rustic  bridges  and  through  a  little  wood,  very 
tempting  and  retired.  There  was^  the  village  church, 
tpo,  just  after  getting  clear  of  the  wood:  an  ancient 
structure,  and  very  grey  and  mossy,  with  the  door 
standing  open.  I  looked  in  and  found  M.  le  cur^  at  the 
high  altar  steps  instructing  his  Httle  band  of  children 
for  first  communion  or  other  great  act.  A  gentle,  patient 
man  looked  M.  le  cur^,  as  he  stood  within  his  altar-rails, 
and  very  innocent  and  eager  seemed  his  little  following. 
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I  waited  afer  off  —  just  und^  iiie  pordi  —  for  many 
minutes,  listening,  looking  round,  too,  at  the  pretty 
decoration  of  the  church,  —  garnished  plentifully  with 
white  rose-wreaths,  perhaps  for  some  hig}i  festiyal 
coming  on. 

It  was  long  past  ten  o'clock  when  I  found  myself  at 
the  door  of  the  old  Yellow  Tiger.  That  establishment 
w^  now  about  sinking  into  its  night's  repose;  lights 
beginning  to  twinkle  here  and  th^re  at  strange  windows. 
M.  Le  Boeuf  and  all  his  company  had  long  since  de- 
parted, and  as  I  entered,  a  man  was  coming  down  the 
steps  with  a  huge  bunch  of  keys-to  fasten  up  all  Isecurely 
for  the  night.  The  day's  work  was  done,  and  it  was 
time  for  all  Christians  to  be  in  their  rooms.  So  I  todL 
the  lamp  and  made  straight  for  the  little  alcove  chcunber 
where  I  was  to  repose;  leaving,  as  is  best  to  do  in 
strange  places,  the  light  burning  upon  the  table. 

When  I  awoke  again,  it  must  have  been  a  couple  of 
hours  past  midnight,  and  I  found  that  my  lamp  must 
have  just  gone  out.  For  there  was  a  column  of  thick 
black  smoke  curling  upwards  from  it  to  the  ceiling. 
The  night  was  miserably  warm  and  uncomfortable,  and 
I  foresaw  that  there  was  at  least  an  hour  or  two  of 
wretched  tossing  in  store  for  me.  To  which  prospect  I 
at  once  resigned  myself,  and  waited  calmly  for  the 
tumult,  to  begin. 

Though  the  lamp  had  gone  out,  there  was  still 
abundance  of  light  pouring  into  the  room  through  the 
glass-door  and  its  thin  muslin  blind.  Tor,  the  moon  was 
up  and  made  every  comer  of  my  little  room  as  light 
as  day.  From  the  alcove  where  I  lay  —  just  facing  the 
door  —  I  could  be  pretty  sure  that  /the  court-yard  was 
steeped  in  a  broad  sheet  of  white  Hght.     So,  too,  must 
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have  been  the  gallery  running  round  (this  was  my  little 
speculation,  striving  to  keep  away  the  hour  of  torment), 
and  its  many  sleepers,  now  fast  bound  in  their  slumbers. 
Just  then  the  little  clock  set  to  chiming  out  three,  so 
that  I  had  gone  tolerably  near  the  hour.  As  I  was 
thinking  what  musical  bells  were  to  be  found  occasionally 
in  these  out-of-the-way  villages,  it  suddenly  struck  me 
that  there  was  a  creaking  sound  outside  in  the  gallery, 
as  of  a  light  footstep.  The  night  was  so  very  still  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  it.  There  was  a  creaking 
sound  in  the  gallery.  At  the  same  instant,  Hercule,  the 
great  white  hound,  always  chained  up  of  nights  in  the 
porch,  gave  forth  a  long  melancholy  howl.  Whereupon 
the  sounds  ceased  suddenly. 

By  and  by  they  commenced  again,  coming  nearer 
this  time  and  mystifying  me  exceedingly,  when  suddenly, 
having  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  door,  a  tall  shadow 
seemed  to  flit  swiftly  across  the  door  —  a  man's  shadow, 
too.  What  could  ihis  mean?  Who  could  be  moving 
about  in  this  secret  fashion?  Perhaps  a  watchman,  kept 
by  madame  to  look  after  the  safety  of  their  premises; 
perhaps  a  stranger  with  some  unlawful  purpose.  I  got 
up  hastily  and  went  over  to  the  door  to  look  out.  There 
was  no  sign  of  any  person  being  there;  the  gallery  was 
perfectly  deserted.  The  court  below  was  —  exactly  as 
I  had  been  figuring  it  —  flooded  with  moonlight.  There 
were  also  those  fantastic  shadows  shooting  out  from  the 
foot  of  the  pillars,  and  underneath  the  gallery  deep 
cavernous  recesses,  steeped  in  shade  and  mystery.  Her- 
cule was  still  at  his  mournful  song,  and  something  must 
have  troubled  his  slumbers.  Still,  as  I  said,  there  was 
no  sign  of  any  living  creature;  so,  after  a  little  further 
contemplation  of  the  tranquil  scene,    I  shut  the  door 
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gently,  taking  oare  to  secure  it  from  within,  and  went 
back  to  the  alcove. 

The  diligence  passed  by  at  six  o'clock  next  morning 
and  was  to  call  at  the  great  gate  to  take  me  up.  It 
seemed  to  me,  that  I  had  but  just  turned  round  to  sleep, 
when  a  hoarse  Toice  came  through  the  glass-door,  calling 
to  me  and  rattling  it  impatiently. 

"What  do  you  want?"  I  said  sleepily. 

"The  diligence,  M'sieu!  it  is  coming  over  the  bilL 
M'sieu  will  have  to  hasten  himself." 

I  jumped  up  hastily  and  was  in  my  clothes  in  an 
instant.  Madame,  with  delicate  forethought,  had  a  little 
cup  of  coffee  ready  (the  great  diligence  would  halt  for 
breakfast  some  two  or  three  hours  later),  which  I  had 
finished  just  as  the  jangling  music  of  the  great  diligence 
made  itself  heard  at  the  door.  As  I  was  following  out 
M.  Le  Boeuf,  who  had  my  luggage  on  his  shoulder,  a' 
piercing  scream  rang  out,  so  sharp  and  full  of  anguish 
that  all  who  were  there  turned  and  rushed  back  into 
the  court.  There  was  M.  Lemoine's  mother  out  upon 
the  gallery  in  a  light  dressing  gown,  leaning  oyer  the 
rail,  tossing  her  arms  wildly  about.  There,  too,  -was 
madame  our  hostess,  struggling  hard  with  the  golden- 
haired  young  girl  at  the  door '  of  M.  Lemoine's  room. 
Little  Fanchonette,  with  her  hands  covering  up  her  face, 
was  running  round  the  gallery,  in  a  sort  of  distracted 
manner,  calling  "au  secours!  au  secours!"  We  were  at 
the  room-door  in  an  instant. 

"0  such  a  terrible  thing!"  said  madame;  "don't  go 
in  —  don't  go  in!" 

I  knew  well  what  that  terrible  thing  was,  having 
had  a  dreadful  presentiment  from  the  very  first  minute. 
Upon  his  bed  was  lying  M.  Lemoine,  on  his  face,  quite 
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stiff  and  cold;  and,  as  they  turned  him  over,,  two  dis- 
coloured marks  upon  his  throat  came  into  view.  He 
had  been  most  fouUy  done  to  death  —  had  poor  M. 
Lemoine, 

Suddenly  some  one  whispered,  Where  was  the 
stranger:  he  who  had  arrived  yesterday?  —  and  some 
one  else  walked  away  on  tip-toe  towards  his  room.  He 
had  departed.  It  was  plain,  too,  that  his  bed  had  not 
been  slept  in.  It  was  easy,  therefore,  to  know  at  whose 
door  to  lay  this  foul  deed. 

By  this  time,  madame,  now  quite  motionless  and  ex- 
hausted, had  been  got  into  the  house,  as  well  as  the 
yellow-haired  young  lady.  M.  le  conduetetir  said  very 
quietly  to  me,  that  it  was  an  awful  thing  to  happen,  an 
awful  thing.  He  felt  for  madame^s  situation,  but  he  had 
his  orders  and  must  go  forward  without  delay.  So  he 
was  at  my  service  from  that  moment. 

As  we  came  down  the  steps,  we  found  that  the  court 
had  filled  up  with  a  strange  rapidity;  many  men  in  the 
blue  garments  having  gathered  there,  , talking  softly  to- 
gether and  surmising;  the  gens-d'armes  would  be  there, 
they  said,  in  a  few  minutes.  Le  Boeuf  and  others  were 
already  scouring  the  country.  So  I  ascended  into  the 
great  diligence,  sorrowfully;  thinking  what  blight  and 
desolation  had  of  a  sudden  fallen  upon  the  peaceful 
house.  The  cocher  was  impatient;  he  had  had  a  hard 
time  of  it  with  his  four  struggling  animals.  They  had 
been  making  the  stones  and  gravel  fly  about  furiously 
tor  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  door  was  slammed 
to,  the  conductor  had  clambered  up  to  his  nook,  the  mu- 
sical jingling,  the  crunching,  the  rumbling  began  again 
afresh,  and  the  great  diligence  moved  onward.  As  we 
reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  we  met  six  tall  men  in 
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cocked  hats  and  boots,  and  very  white  8hoald^^belts. 
These  were  ihe  gens-d'armes  that  hsd  been  sent  for; 
now  on  their  way  to  the  old  Tellow  Tiger  Inn. 

How  many  years  was  it  before  I  came  by  that  road 
again,  throttgh  the  pleasant  bye-ways  and  paysages  of 
France  the  Beautiful,  as  her  sons  and  daughters  like  to 
call  her?  Close  upon  four,  I  think.  This  time  I  had 
been  wandering  over  the  country  in  Isrue  Zingaro 
humour;  casting  about  for  andent  quiet  little  towns,  re- 
moved from  great  high-ways  and  tourist  profanities, 
where  abound,  choice  street  comers  and  maimed  statues 
in  broken  arches  and  a  rare  fountain  or  so,  with  a 
certain  primitiyeness  of  dress  and  manners  among  its 
men  and  women  by  way  of  local  colouring.  I  thought 
frequently  of  the  late  Mr. '  Sterne  and  his  tender  soul, 
and  went  round  very  much  after  the  easy,  lounging 
manner  of  that  famous  sentimentalisi 

In  an  admirable  specimen  of  this  ancient  town  archi- 
tecture, bearing  the  name  of  Monceaux,'  I  found  myself 
one  evening,  after  some  three  or  four  days'  sojourning, 
sitting  by  an  open  lattice  and  looking  out  on  their  chief 
street.  This  was  in  a  furnished  lodging  over  a  little 
wine-shop,  which  I  had  secured  at  incredibly  small 
charges.  I  knew  that  over  my  head  there  was  a  wonder- 
ful bit  of  gable  with  vast  slopes  of  red  tiling,  and,  as  of 
course,  a  little  belfry  and  weather-cock,  wherein  the 
daws  did  most  congregate.  I  knew  that,  externally, 
great  beams,  handsomely  coloured,  crossed  diagonally  just 
below  my  little  diamond-paned  lattice,  and  that  under- 
neath was  a  deep  doorway  with  well-wrought  arch  and 
pillars,  which  might  very  well  have  been  abstracted 
from  the  old  church  hard  by.  I  knew  also  that  at  the 
angle  of  the  house,  just  on  a  line  with  my  lattice,  was  a 
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niche,  or  resting-place,  for  a  certain  holy  woman  now  in 
glory,  who  had  once  heen  richly  dight  in  gold  and  co- 
louring, hut  was  now  as  dull  and  grey  as  her  stone 
canopy.  To  her,  I  noted  that  every  man  as  he  passed 
uncovered  reverently;  which  was  indeed  only  fitting, 
she  heing  patroness  and  special  guardian  of  the  town. 

The  day's  work  was  done,  and  it  was  a  Saturday 
evening.  Therefore  were  gathered  ahout  the  street 
comer,  under  the  saint,  many  of  the  Monoeaux  wise 
men  taking  their  ease  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  and 
discussing  the  fair  or  festival  nearest  at  hand.  Past 
them  would  flit  hy,  occasionally,  coming  from  drawing 
water  at  the  fountain,  the  Maries  and  Victorines  of  the 
place,  in  petticoats  of  hright  colours  and  dainty  cape, 
and  with  little  crosses  on  their  necks.  There  came  hy, 
too,  a  tall  dark  man,  without  a  hat,  holding  up  his 
gown  with  one  hand  —  monsieur  le  cur^,  in  a  word  — 
who  stayed  for  a  few  moments'  talk  with  the  wise  men. 
His  day's  work  at  the  church,  shrifts  and  all,  was  now 
over,  and  he  was  speeding  on  to  the  preshyt^re  close 
hy.  Altogether,  1  said  to  myself,  as  pretty  a  little  ca- 
hinet  hit  as  I  have  seen  for  many  a  long  day. 

Down  the  little  street  facing  us  (the  patroness  from 
her  angle  could  command  undisturhed  prospect  of  no 
less  than  three  streets)  came  tripping  lightly  a  young 
giii  in  hlack,  with  a  little  hlack  silk  hood  half  drawn 
over  her  head.  I  saw  her  coming  a  long  way  off,  even 
from  the  moment  she  had  issued  from  the  old  house 
that  hung  so  over  upon  the  street  As  she  drew  nearer, 
there  came  upon  me  suddenly  a  reminiscence  as  of 
Lancry  and  of  a  juicy  hrush  and  clear  limpid  colouring. 
I  thought  I  recollected  something;  of  that  face  and  figure, 
and,  by  the  time  she  was  passing  under  the  window. 
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I  had  placed  her  on  a  certain  gallery  just  coming  forth 
from  the  golden  chamher,  with  the  old  Tellow  Tig^r  as 
hackground.  So  I  stooped  over  and  called  out  softly 
"Fanchonette!'' 

She  was  a  little  startled,  and  looked  np.  It  was 
Fanchonette  heyond  all  mistake.  She  was  not  scared  at 
heing  so  accosted,  hut  stopped  still  a  moment  to  know 
what  I  might  want. 

"Fanchonette,"  I  said,  "don't  you  rememher?  How 
gets  on  the  old  Yellow  Tiger  and  madame?" 

She  put  her  little  finger  to  her  forehead  thought- 
fully. 

"Ah!  I  recollect  ;it  all  now!"  she  said,  clapping  her 
hands.  "I  recollect  monsieur  perfectly.  Monsieur  was 
there,"  she  added  sorrowfully,  "all  that  terrible  night." 

"Wait  for  a  moment,  Fanchonette,"  I  said,  "  I  am 
coming  down  to  you."  For  someway  I  always  shrank 
from  that  paternal  manner  of  the  Eeverend  Mr.  Sterne, 
when  opening  up  the  country  sentimentally;  so  I  went 
down  to  meet  Fanchonette  —  ungallantly  enough  —  at 
the  door.  '*Now,  what  has  brought  you  to  these  parts?" 
I  said.     "Tell  me  all  your  little  history,  Fanchonette." 

"0,  monsieur!"  she  said,  "I  left  the  Yellow  Tiger 
long  since,  and  I  now  serve  madame  —  the  tall,  dark 
lady,  whose  son  was,  h^las!  so  miserably  — " 

"Ah!  I  remember  that  night  well."  And  the  young 
fiancee,  the  golden-haired  demoiselle,  where  was  she? 
I  asked. 

She  had  been  with  the  Soeurs  de  la  Mis^ricorde 
since  a  long  time  back  —  in  noviciate,  Fanchonette  be- 
lieved. But  had  I  not  taken  an  interest  in  her  —  at 
least  she  thought  so  ;—  and  in  the  family?  I  had 
certainly,  I  said,   and  had  often  thought  of  them  since. 
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Ah!  she  was  sure  of  it.  She  had  noticed  it  in  me  that 
night  when  msuiame  was  recounting  her  history  —  and 
now,,  if  I  would  be  so  good,  so  condescending,  she  said, 
putting  up  her  hands,  and  actually  trembling  with  eager- 
ness, to  come  with  her  for  one  short  quarter  of  an  hour 
to  her  mistress.  Oh!  I  did  not  know  what  a  relief, 
what  a  raising  up  from  desespoir,  I  should  bring 
with  me. 

I  looked  at  her  a  little  mystified.  To  be  sure, 
I  said;  but  what  could  I  do  for  her?  0,  much;  a  great 
deal!  I  could  help  them  very  much  indeed!  The  Blessed 
Mother  had  sent  me  to  them  as  a  guardian  angel  and 
deliverer!  Madame  had  been  utterly  crushed  past  hope; 
but  now  all  would  go  well.  Would  I  go  now?  She  was 
stopping  in  the  great  house  yonder. 

This  was  mysterious  enough,  but  I  said  by  all 
means;  and  so  Fanchonette  tripped  on  —  a  messenger 
of  good  tidings  of  great  joy  — ^leaiding  ihe  way  to  the 
great  house  that  hung  so  into  the  street.  Arrived  under 
its  shadow,  she  lift;ed  the  latch  softly,  and,  leaving  me 
below,  ran  up  to  tell  madame.  She  was  away  some  five 
minutes,  and  then  called  over  the  stairs  that  monsieur 
was  to  mount,  if  he  pleased.  So  I  ascended  a  dark, 
winding  staircase,  such  as  are  much  found  in  such  man- 
sions, and  was  led  along  a  low,  narrow  corridor  into  a 
large  handsome  room,  fitted  however  with  mullions  and 
panes  of  diamond  pattern  much  as  in  my  own  tenement. 
Here,  in  a  great  gilt  chair  (very  tarnished  though)  sur- 
rounded with  cabinets  and  mirrors  and  clocks  and  china 
of  the  pattern  popular  in  the  days  of  King  Louis  the 
Fifteenth,  was  Madame  Lemoine,  all  in  black,  who  sat 
back  stiff  an&  stem  in  her  chair,  regarding  me  closely 
as  I  came  in.     I  knew  her  at  once.     She  was  just  as  I 
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had  seen  her  on  the  stairs  of  the  Y^ow  Tiger^  only 
her  features  had  grown  sharpened  and  pinched  a  little; 
her  eyes,  too,  had  now  and  then  a  sharp,  restless  glara 
She  looked  at  me  hard  for  a  few  moments. 

''Sit  down,  monsieur,  sit  down,''  she  said,  nervously, 
"here  just  beside  me.  Do  you  know  that  you  can  help 
us  —  that  is,  if  you  are  willing  to  do  so?" 

I  said  that  anything  I  could  do  for  them,  ^x)vided 
it  fell  within  the  next  few  days,  they  were  heartily  wel- 
come to. 

''Thanks,  thanks,  thanks!"  she  said  many  times  over, 
with  the  same  nervous  manner.  "You  shall  hear  &nst 
what  is  wanted  of  you  —  not  so  very  much  after  alL 
Bather,  first  what  do  you  know  of  us,  or  most  I  go 
through  the  whole  wretched  story  — ?" 

"If  she  alluded,"  I  said,  '^to  a  certain  fatal  night 
some  four  years  since,  why  — " 

"Ah,  kue!  I  had  been  there.  Fanchonette  had  told 
her  all  that.  Well,  monsieur,"  she  went  on,  rubbing  her 
thin  fingers  together,  '^how  do  you  suppose  my  miserable 
life  has  been  spent  since  then?  What  has  been  my  food 
and  nourishment  all  that  while?  Guess!" 

I  shook  my  head.  I  could  not  pretend  to  say  what 
had  been  madame's  occupation. 

"Try!  try!"  she  said,  striking  the  smooth  knob  of 
her  chair,  her  eyes  ran^g  from  object  to  object  in  the 
quick,  restless  way  I  had  noticed.  "What  was  the 
fittest  employment  for  the  poor  broken-hearted  mother? 
Come!  Make  a  guess,  monsieur!" 

It  had  grown  a  little  darker  now,  and  there  were 
shadows  gathering  round  the  upholstery  of  King  Louis' 
day.  For  nearly  a  minute  no  one  spoke,  neither  I,  nor 
Fanchonette  standing  behind  her  mistress's  chair,  nor  the 
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grim    lady    herself   waiting    an    answer    so    solemnly. 
Madame  had  been  travelling  no  doubt,  I  suggested. 

'  "Eight,"  said  madame,  "we  have  been  travelling 
wearily:  scouring  the  great  continent  of  Europe  from 
end  to  end-  Poor  Fanchonette  is  tired,  and  I  am  tired. 
Does  monsieur"  —  here  she  stooped  forward,  peering 
nervously  into  my  face;  —  "does  monsieur  ever  recollect 
meeting  —  in  any  of  the  great  puBlic  places,  for  instance 
—  a  man  with  light  yellow  moustaches,  white  teeth, 
and  a  false  smile?  Let  monsieur  see  his  description,  as 
officially  drawn  up,  with  proper  signalement.  Eyes,  grey; 
nose,  arched;  height,  medium;  hair,  yellow;  and  the 
rest  of  it.  We  have  been  travelling  aft^  him,  mon- 
sieur." 

I  was  now  beginning  to  understand. 

"Well,"  she  went  on,  "we  were  hunting  that  shadow 
up  and  down,  tracking  those  yellow  moustaches  hope- 
lessly, without  aid  from  any  one,  for  how  long,  Fancho- 
nette? Ah,  for  three  years  —  yes!  At  the  end  of  three 
years,  monsieur  —  three  weary  years  —  we  had  hunted 
him  down  —  tracked  him  home.  It  was  time,  though: 
full  time!  We  had  not  strength  for  much  more,  Fan- 
chonette?" ' 

"Where  did  you  find  him  then,  madame?"  I  said. 

"Ah!  where?  Why,  in  a  lonely  German  town,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains.  But  what  use  was  it?  We 
had  no  friends  among  the  great  ones,  and  could  not  lay 
a  finger  on  him  in  that  foreign  country.  All  that  was 
left  to  us  was  to  keep  watch  over  him  until  he  should 
be  drawn  back  again  by  his  destiny  —  as  they  say  such 
men  always  are  drawn  —  to  his  own  country.  How 
long  did  we  keep  watch  over  him,  there,  Fanchonette?" 

"For  ten  months,  madame." 
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"For  ten  monthe,  and  then  he  departed,  as  I  knew 
he  would,  and  crept  back  to  his  own  land.  And  now^,'' 
she  said,  lowering  her  yoice  in  a  whisper,  "he  is  cloee 
by  ns  here  —  in  the  town  of  Dezi^res,  not  five  miles 
away  — " 

Madame  paused  here  for  a  moment,  still  playing 
feyerishly  with  the  smooth  knob  of  her  chair. 

"Here  is  what  we  would  ask  of  you,  if  you  would 
not  think  it  too  much.  Fanohonette  has  been  into  this 
town  and  has  brought  back  some  idle  story  about  its  not 
being  the  man;  no  feilse  smile,  she  says,  nor  yellow 
moustaches  —  as  if  he  were  fool  enough  to  keep  such 
tokens.  Hon  Dieu!*'  she  added,,  lifting  up  her  thin 
hands,  "it  shall  turn  out  to  be  he,  and  no  other.  He  is 
lying  at  this  moment  in  Bezi^res,  awaiting  for  his 
hour." 

"In  what  way,  then,  dear  madame,  would  you  haye 
me  assist  you?" 

"Fanchonette  does  not  know  this  man,  and  my  poor 
eyes  are  old  and  weak  and  would  not  help  me  to  know 
him.  See  us  here,  then,  monsieur,  two  Mendless  women, 
and  give  us  this  help.  Go  into  that  town,  see  him, 
speak  with  him,  probe  his  very  soul,  and  if  he  turn  pale 
have  them  ready  to  rush  in  upon  him.  How  were  we 
to  compass  such  things?" 

I  could  only  promise  that  I  would  set  forth  for 
Dezi^res,  not  that  Saturday  night  —  it  being  far  too  late 
—  but  towards  noon  the  next  day,  when  she  might 
depend  on  my  best  exertions.  I  was  touched  by  the 
poor  lady's  sorrows  and  her  pale,  handsome  countenance, 
so  worn  and  sharpened  wiih  sorrows.  It  was  hard  to 
resist  the  piteous,  earnest  look,  with  which  she  had 
waited  for  my  answer. 
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"A  troubled  time  you  must  have  had  of  it,  my  poor 
girl,"  I  said  to  Fanchonette,  as  y^  went  down  to  the 
door. 

"Ah,  yes,  monsieur;"  she  said,  "but  we  would  have 
travelled  to  the  world's  end  to  find  him.  I  have  no 
fears.  The  Bon  Dieu  will  deliver  him  up  to  justice 
yet." 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  a  very  bright  festival 
morning  it  seemed  to  be.  Looking  betimes  from  my 
little  casement,  I  saw  the  whole  town  astir,  and,  in  the 
street  making  towards  the  church  where  was  to  be,  pre- 
sently, the  grand  mass.  They  came  in  all  manner  of 
costumes:  abundance  of  high  white  caps,  and  bright 
shawls  and  petticoate  variegating  the  tide.  There  were 
some,  too,  from  the  country  outside,  drawn  along  by  stout 
horses,  adorned  with  gay  harness  and  fringes.  There 
were  stout  patriarchs  trudging  along,  boldly  leaning  on 
their  good  sticks,  and  young  girls  —  the  Maries  and 
Yictorines  of  last  night  —  with  gold  pins  in  their  hair 
and  great  bouquets,  and  gallants  in  bloufies  walking  be- 
side them.  So  they  went  by;  all  bound  for  the  grand 
mass.     I  would  go  to  the  grand  mass  also. 

High  altar  abundantly  decked  with  artificial  white 
roses;  little  altars  in  little  by-chapels  decked  also  with 
artificial  white  roses.  White  roses  round  the  capitals  of 
the  tall,  grey  pillars.  White  roses  along  the  organ- 
gallery,  and  around  the  angels,  and  on  the  head  of  the 
pretty  statue  of  our  lady,  or  it  might  be  of  our  saint  and 
patroness,  in  the  middle  of  the  aisle.  This  was  the  first 
impression  upon  the  senses  of  the  curious  stranger.  The 
secret  of  this  waste  of  white  roses  was  this;  it  was  the 
patroness's  festival-day,  and,  on  looking  closer,  I  found 
tiiat  very  many  of  the  bouquets  had,  in  fact,  found  their 
Novels  and  Tales.  V.  19 
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way  to  the  feet  of  her  effigy.  There  was  to  be  a  grand 
fonction,  in  short,  and  it  was  confidently  expected  that 
M.  le  grand  vicaire-general  of  the  district,  would  come 
expressly  and  celebrate  the  patroness  in  a  panegyric;  but 
a  little  doubt  hung  over  this  prospect.  There  was  alto- 
gether a  bright,  innocent  aspect  about  the  church  interior 
as  I  stood  looking  down  at  it  from  the  porch,  so  well 
peopled  with  its  ranks  of  gaily-dressed  peasantry,  which 
struck  me  as  another  of  those  choice  pictures  for  which 
I  was  indebted  to  this  little  place.  There  was  a  tall 
man  in  a  cocked-hat  who  was  overpowering  in  his  atten- 
tions, unprompted  by  mercenary  motives.  When  the 
grand  mass  began,  a  flood  of  boys  in  white,  a  flood  of 
men  in  white,  together  with  a  tmin  of  lay  figure^,  dis- 
playing upon  their  backs  the  gorgeous  copes  lent  by  ad- 
joining parishes  to  do  honour  to  the  patroness,  and  now 
M.  le  cur^  himself,  celebrant  in  a  dazzling  robe,  never 
seen  by  Monceaux  eyes  —  fresh  from  Paris  —  censers, 
floating  clouds,  gold,  silver,  glitter,  torches,  and  sweet 
fragrance,  —  that  was  the  fonction.  Alack,  for  the 
music,  though  chaunted,  indeed,  with  a  will,  but  dis- 
sonant, and  of  the  nose  nasal.  Nor  can  I  restrain  a 
gentle  remonstrance  against  the  leathern  spiral  instru- 
ment —  that  cruel  disenchanter  —  worked  with  remorse- 
less vigour  by  the  Tubal  Cain  of  the  place.  At  the  end 
of  the  fonction  —  when  the  patroness  is  happily  home 
back  to  he^  resting-place  —  comes  a  moment  of  intole- 
rable suspense.  Has  M.  le  grand-vicaire  come?  Will  he 
come?  In  a  moment  more  there  is  sensation  in  the 
church,  for  there  issue  forth  boys  in  white,  the  men  in 
white,  the  lay  figures  even;  and,  lastly,  walking  modestly 
with  M.  le  cur^,  M.  le  grand-vicaire  himself.  He  has 
pome,  then,  the  long  desiderated!    A  rather  florid,  portly 
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man,  M.  le  grand-Ticaire,  but  true  as  steel,  and  has  come 
twenty  miles  that  morning  f(jr  the  /  patroness  and  her 
flock.  He  will  dine  with  M.  le  cur^  in  state,  and  meet 
the  maire  and  other  great  syndics.  A  very  excellent 
sermon  from  M.  le  grand-vicaire,  full  of  sound  truths, 
with  a  little  varnish  of  a  Paris  accent  over  all.  For,  he 
is  not  provincial,  and  hath  eminent  prospects  of  being  a 
bishop,  and  those  not  so  remote  either.  A  great  day 
altogether  —  a  very  high  festival! 

Shortly  after  noontide,  a  sort  of  caMche  sent  over 
from  Dezi^res,  departed  by  the  northern^  side  of  the  town. 
There  were,  inside  of  that  caleche,  Madame  Lemoine, 
Mademoiselle  Fanchonette,  and  myself.  After  all,  madame 
had  decided,  almost  at  the  last  minute,  to  go  forward  to 
Dezi^res  and  wait  there  the  progress  of  events. 

In  about  an  hour's  time  then,  we  were  struggling 
slowly  up  the  paved  causeway  that  leads  into  that  town: 
a  much  greater  and  more  imposing  place  than  Monceaux. 

There  is  a  barri^re  and  there  are  officials  there,  and 
octroi;  at  which  spot  we  turned  sharply  to  the  right, 
making  for  a  quiet  and  retired  house  of  rest,  known  as 
the  Son  of  France  Inn.  At  the  Son  of  France  were  seifc 
down  madame  and  her  attendant,  whilst  I  went  off  on 
foot  to  the  Three  Cold  Growns,  on  certain  business  of 
my  own. 

At  the  door  of  that  house  of  entertainment  I  made 
enquiries  in  an  easy  unconcerned  manner:  firstly,  as  to 
the  hour  they  were  accustomed  to  lay  out  their  table- 
d'hote,  and  also  as  to  whether  I  could  be  accommodated 
with  an  apartment  for  that  nighi  It  was  explained  to 
me  that,  on  the  score  of  dinner,  I  was  unhappily  too  late 
for  the  first  table-d'hote,  which  was  laid  always  at  one,     > 
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precisely.  But  that,  by  infinite  good  luck,  there  would 
be  another  laid  at  five  o'clock,  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
strangers  arrived  for  the  festival.  As  to  the  apartment  I 
might  have  my  choice;  forGargon  candidly  acknowledges 
there  are  not  many  stopping  in  the  house.  ''Bad  times 
these  for  business,"  I  say,  laughingly.  "Confess,  in  all 
honour,  have  you  haK-a-dozen  people  in  your  house?** 
Indeed  he  can  assure  monsieur  that  there  are  at  least  that 
number  —  or  very  nearly  so.  No,  I  say,  pointing  signi* 
ficantly  to  the  keys  hung  close  by  —  about  three  thick 

—  who  have  you  now?  Why,  there  was  M.  Petit  the 
avocat,  and  M.  le  sous-lieutenant,  and  now,  let  him  see 

—  oh,  yes!  There  was  M.  Falcon,  —  not  exactly  stop- 
ping in  the  house;  and  there  was  M.  Babbe,  professor  of 
languages  and  belles  lettres,  and  —  Well,  well,  I  say, 
BO  that  any  of  them  dined,  I  was  content  0,  yes,  they 
would  dine:  monsieur  might  depend  on  that.  M.  Babbe 
always  dined.     Good.     Then  I  would  be  there  at  five. 

I  am  interested  in  M.  Babbe,  professor  of  languages 
and  belles  lettres.  I  am  desirous  of  meeting  M.  Babbe 
at  dinner,  and  making  his  acquaintance.  I  walk  up  the 
street  carelessly,  thinking  what  manner  of  man  he  may 
turn  out  to  be,  when  I  am  seized  unaccountably  with 
misgivings  on  the  score  of  my  passport.  My  passport,  of 
all  things  in  the  world!  Was  it  perfectly  en  r^gle  as 
tiieir  phrase  was?  Had  it  its  full  complement  of  visas, 
and  sand,  and  stamps?  Would  it  do  for  such  remote 
quarters  as  Dezi^res?  Who  was  to  let  me  know  con- 
cerning these  things?  I  stop  a  passer-by,  and  inquire 
with  civility  for  the  Bureau  of  Passports.  The  passer-by 
is  puzzled  —  not  often  coming  in  contact  with  such 
notions  —  he  supposes  I  may  hear  of  it  at  the  Police. 
Yes;  and  the  Police?    Ah!  that  was  iu  Bue  Pot  d'Etain 
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—  Tin  Pot  Street  that  is —  straight  as  I  can  go.  Thanks. 
One  thousand  thanks! 

I  proceed,  straight  as  I  can  go,  into  Tin  Pot  Street, 
and  discover  the  Police  at  once  from  the  sign  of  a  gens- 
d'arme  hung  out,  as  it  were,  at  the  door.  Two  other 
gens-d'armes  are  seated  on  a  little  bench  under  the 
window,  enjoying  the  evening.  I  go  up  to  the  Sign,  and 
ask  if  I  may  te  allowed  a  few  minutes*  conversation  with 
M.  le  chef.  He  looks  hard  at  me,  moving  his  hand  over 
his  chin  with  a  rasping  sound.  Then,  with  a  slow  glance, 
he  takes  me  in  from  head  to  foot,  and  under  pretext  of 
picking  up  a  straw,  contrives  a  private  view  at  my  back. 
The  brethren  on  the  bench  have  by  this  time  drawn 
near,  look  me  all  over,  and  make  rasping  sounds  on  their 
chins.  I  repeat  my  request  of  being  conducted  to  the 
presence  of  M.  le  chef.  Upon  which  the  Sign  —  clearly 
not  knowing  what  to  make  of  it  —  motions  me  to  foUow, 
and  leads  me  into  a  little  back  room.  The  door  is  shut, 
and  1  am  left  alone  with  a  gentleman  behind  a  table  — 
bald,  and  rather  full  in  person  —  wearing  a  travelling 
cap  tied  with  a  bow  of  ribbon  in  front,  and  an  ancient 
brown  coat:  altogether  recalling  forcibly  the  men  that 
used  to  book  you  in  country  towns  for  the  Royal  Mail, 
during  the  fine  old  coaching  times.^ 

I  have  some  curious  conversation  with  M.  le  chef: 
for  nearly  half  an  hour.  In  spite  of  Eoyal  Mail  associa- 
tions, I  &id  him  a  man  of  wonderful  tact  and  knowledge. 
Indeed,  how  would  he  have  got  there  at  aU  were  it  other- 
wise? Strange  to  say,  he  has  shown  me  some  queer 
notes  of  his  own  making  during  the  last  two  or  three 
days.  As  I  go  away  it  seems  settled  that  M.  le  chef 
will  not  dine  at  home  ihat  day;  but  has  taken  a  fancy 
for  tiying  the  cuisine  at  the  Three  Gold  Crowns.    He 
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will  dine  much  about  the  time  we  do,  only  he  will  be 
served  in  a  little  Cabinet  Particulier  by  himself.  I  am 
griered  at  not  haying  his  company  at  the  public  table; 
for  he  is  a  man  of  wit  and  easy  manners.  But  he  has 
his  little  oddities,  he  says,  and  so  shrugs  me  out 

At  about  ten  minutes  before  five,  I  am  ascending  the 
stairs  of  the  Three  Gold  Crowns.  I  find  the  lieutenant 
already  there  before  me,  walking  up  and  down  —  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Imperial  Service  proving,  within  my  ex- 
perience, punctual  and  fatal  patrons  of  the  proprietors  of 
such  establishments.  We  salute  each  other  profoundly, 
and  enter  upon  the  probabilities  of  there  being  full  or 
scanty  attendance  at  the  approaching  meaL  To  us  en- 
tered presently  a  purple,  orb-faced  gentleman,  plainly  of 
the  country  interest  and  Squire  Western  habits,  and  then 
a  little  smart  man,  who  recalled  forcibly  the  popular 
portraits  of  M.  Thiers.  He  seems,  as  it  were,  perpetually 
shooting  out  into  points  and  angles,  and  comes  in  com- 
pany with  the  gentleman  of  the  country,  laying  out  some 
local  interest  energetically  with  his  pointed  finger. 

Behind  them  walks  out  the  host  of  the  Three  Gold 
Crowns,  heralding  the  soup  —  significant  omen  that  no 
more  are  to  come  or  at  least  be  waited  for.  But  the  pro- 
fessor of  modem  tongues  and  belles  iettres,  where  is  he? 
I  am  so  interested  in  this  coming  of  M.  Eabbe,  that  I 
feel  myself  getting  troubled  and  uneasy  in  miad,  wid 
look  every  instant  towards  the  door.  More  especially  as 
I  know  from  sounds  behiad  the  partition  that  th^e  is  a 
gentleman  being  served  in  private  —  contingent,  as  it 
were,  upon  M.  Rabbets  arrival.  Perhaps  M.  Rabbe  may 
have  private  reasons  for  not  desiring  to  meet  me?  Seri- 
ously I  am  very  much  disturbed,  and  think  anxiously  of 
the  thin,  pale  lady  expectant  at  the  Son  of  France. 
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The  soup  then  is  put » on.  Officious  gargons  bustle 
about,  and  the  clatter  of  China  ware  and  tongues  sets  in; 
M.  Petit  —  for  I  have  learnt  long  since  that  M.  Thiers* 
portrait  stands  for  him  —  talks  for  the  whole  company. 
He  has  his  sharp  forefinger  laid  upon  his  neighbour's 
chest;  now  upon  his  plate;  now  vertically  upon  his  own 
palm.  He  is  for  ever  illustrating  things  with  little  con- 
structions of  his  knife  and  fork,  his  napkin  and  his  chair. 
He  distracts  me  fipom  what  I  am  thinking  of  so  nervously. 
The  sous-lieutenant  and  M.  Falcon  accept  him  cheerfully 
as  he  is  —  and  without  reply  —  for  their  souls  are  now 
laid  conscientiously  to  the  great  work  before  them. 

Just  as  the  soup  is  being  taken  away,  I  catch  the 
sound  of  a  distant  step  upon  the  stairs.  Our  host  catches 
it  too;  for  he  bids  Antoine  stay  his  hand,  and  leave  ihe 
soup  for  M.  Rabbe.  For  another  moment^  my  heart  is 
beating  hard,  and  there  enters  some  one  bowing  low, 
and  full  of  soft  apologies  —  a  little  warm,  too,  with  the 
haste  he  has  made  —  and  wiping  his  forehead  with  his 
handkerchief.  Ah,  Fanchonette!  For  all  that  artificial 
strip  of  baldness  reaching  even  to  the  back  of  the  head; 
in  spite  of  those  shorn  lips  and  cheeks;  of  that  limp 
neckcloth,  swathed  in  many  folds  and  brought  down 
upon  the  chest;  of  that  bunch  of  seals;  and  the  long 
black  garment  a  shade  seedy  at  the  collar;  I  say  you 
should  have  known  M.  Eabbe,  in  one  second,  at  that 
comely  German  town!  I  would  have  picked  him  out  of 
a  thousand. 

He  was  one  of  M.  Petit's  own  circle  of  friends;  for 
that  gentleman  saluted  him  heartily  as  he  took  his  seat. 
A  very  agreeable  man  was  M.  Eabbe,  and  entertained 
us  wonderfully  for  ihe  rest  of  dinner;  excepting  that  at 
times  he  had  a  peculiar  manner  of  displaying  his  teeth, 
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and  I  could  not  help  fancying  a  yellow  moustache  just 
oyer  them.  He  spoke  cheerftdly  of  the  morning's  fonc- 
tion,  and  of  the  admirable  sermon  of  M.  le  vicaire  — 
such  plain,  sound  doctrine,  and  so  good  for  the  people! 
Then  he  falls  upon  fiscal  questions  with  M.  Petit,  hand- 
ling them  with  a  certain  skilL  The  lieutenant  is,  all 
this  while,  too  hard  at  work  for  mere  converse. 

At  last  M.  Petit,  looking  at  his  watch,  discovers  that 
he  has  important  business  elsewhere,  and  so  departs  with 
a  bow  that  takes  in  all  the  company.  The  lieutenant 
rises  about  the  same  time;  bethinking  him  of  the  little 
caf^  in  the  Square  of  the  town.  Eemain  therefore,  the 
country  interest,  myself,  and  M.  Rabbe:  who  says  with 
a  pleasant  smile  that  he  knows  of  a  particular  Yolnay, 
now  lying  in  our  host's  cellars,  and  would  take  leave  to 
order  up  some,  for  our  special  tasting.  At  this  moment 
there  are  sounds  of  movement  behind  the  partition,  and 
presently  enters  with  bows,  my  friend  the  chef,  with 
newspaper  in  one  hand,  and  his  glass  and  a  slim  wine- 
flask  in  the  other,  begging  to  be  allowed  to  join  the 
company.  I  confess  I  scarcely  know  M.  le  chef  again. 
He  is  strangely  metamorphosed,  having  now  got  up  a 
little  of  the  aspect  of  a  town  burgher  in  his  Sunciay  suit: 
with  a  brusque  local  tone  of  speech.  No  traces  here  of 
the  brown  garment  and  the  ancient  travelling  cap!  He 
draws  in  his  chair,  looks  round  on  us  cheerfully,  and  I 
now  feel  that  the  time  for  business  is  at  hand. 

"You  do  meet  excellent  wines"  —  I  say,  in  c<»iti- 
nuation  of  the  Volnay  discussion  —  "in  some  of  those 
little  towns  up  and  down  the  country." 

"Ay,"  says  M.  le  chef,  holding  his  glass  to  the  light, 
"and  perhaps  nowhere  so  good  as  in  this  town' of  ours.** 

"The  gentleman  is  right,"  says  M.  Falcon,  with  an 
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oath  of  the  truiB  western  fashion  —  only  in  French  — 
"let  them  match  our  wines  if  they  can!  Pardieu!  I  say 
what  is  known,  and  can  be  proved!" 

"He  has  reason!"  M.  le  chef  says,  glancing  at  me 
ever  so  little.  "Trust  to  a  clean  country  cabaret  for  pure 
honest  wines!** 

"Yes,"  I  reply,  "I  have  travelled  over  many  leagues 
of  Erance,  and  I  think  the  best  wines  I  have  fallen  in 
with,  were  at  an  old  cabaret  in  the  south." 

"Where,  if  I  may  take  the  liberty?"  M.  le  chef 
asks  with  int^est 

"Let  me  see,"  I  answer  reflecting,  "it  is  so  long 
since.  Ah  to  be  sure  —  down  near  Troyes  somewhere, 
at  a  house  called  the  Yellow  Tiger!" 

M.  Eabbe  was  about  to  drink  when  I  began  this 
speech.  At  the  moment  the  words  Yellow  Tiger  were 
spoken,  his  glass  was  not  an  inch  from  his  lips.  He 
started.  His  arm  shook  so  violently,  that  the  wine  ran 
over  his  glass.  Then  he  swallowed  it  all  off  —  every 
drop,  with  a  gulp  —  hastily  to  hide  his  whitf  lips,  and 
stole  a  cowering  look  round  the  table,  just  catching  M. 
le  chef  in  the  act  of  leaning  forward  with  his  hands 
upon  his  knees,  watching  him  with  intense  curiosity. 

"What  are  you  all  looking  at  me  for  in  this  way?" 
he  said  angrily. 

"We  are  concerned  for  monsieur's  health,"  says  the 
chef,  "lest  he  should  be  seized  with  sudden  sickness. 
That  name  of  Yellow  Tiger  seemed  to  have  such  strange 
effect." 

M.  Babbe  looks  at  him  uneasily  for  a  moment;  then 
laughs  more  uneasily  still,  and  flUs  out  for  himself  an- 
other bumper  of  Volnay. 

"To  go  back  to  this  Yellow  Tiger  wine,"  says  M.  le 
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chef,  reaching  over  for  the  flask,  'Vas  it  so  good  now, 
reaUy?" 

"Famous!  And  I  ought  to  remember  it  welL  For 
the  night  I  drank  of  it  there  was  murder  done  in  the 
Yellow  Tiger  Inn!" 

Again  M.  Babbe's  glass  was  stayed  in  its  course,  and 
the  precious  Volnay  scattered  on  the  floor.  He  was 
looking  over  at  me  with  a  painful,  devouring  expression, 
which  I  shall  never  forget. 

"Monsieur  must  be  unwell,**  says  M.  le  chef,  with 
anxiety;  "the  gentleman  will  recollect  that  I  said  so  at 
first." 

"I  am  very  unwell,*'  gasps  M.  Eabbe  staggering  up 
on  his  feet,  and  not  taking  his  eyes  from  me,  "very  un- 
well indeed.  I  shall  go  out  into  the  fresh  air,  it  will 
revive  me.** 

"The  thing  of  all  others  in  the  world,**  M.  le  chef 
says;  "nothing  is  so  good  as  the  cool  fresh  air,  with  a 
little  eau  de  Cologne  to  the  temples.  Stay,**  says  M.  le 
chef,  rising  with  good-natured  alacrity,  "let  monsieur 
lean  on  me,  till  he  gets  to  the  garden.  He  is  weak 
evidently.     Oh,  there  is  nothing  like  the  cool  air!** 

So  M.  le  chef  gets  monsieur's  arm  under  his  own. 
They  go  out  together,  and  M.  le  chef  gives  me  one  queer 
look  from  over  his  shoulder. 

That  evening  it  fell  out  that  a  strong  party  of  gens- 
d*arme8,  with  bayonets  fixed  and  drawn  closely  round  a 
hand -cuffed  man,  came  past  the  Son  of  France  Inn. 
There,  a  tall  thin  lady  in  black  stood  at  a  ftx>nt  window. 
It  was  nearly  certain,  I  was  informed,  that  the  destiny 
of  the  handcuffed  man,  would  be  resolved  at'  the  Bagnea 
or  galleys  at  Brest. 
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I  All  a  very  quiet  man,  fond  of  idle  dreaming,  fond 
of  speculative  studies,  fond  of  a  great  many  things  l^at 
rarely  make  headway  in  this  practical  world,  but  which 
fitly  furnish  forth  a  life  that  has  been  almost  blank  of 
incident,  —  a  life  that  parted  with  hope  early  —  that 
may,  in  fact,  be  said  to  have  lost  the  better  part  of  its 
vitality  when  Nelly  died. 

Nelly  was  not  my  wife,  but  she  would  have  been  if 
she  had  lived.  I  can  speak  of  her  calmly  now,  but  time 
was  when  my  very  soul  sickened  for  sorrow  at  her  loss; 
when  I  would  have  rushed  with  eagerness  to  the  grave 
as  a  door  through  which  I  must  pass  to  behold  her  dear 
face  i^ain.  Sometimes  a  spasm  of  anguish  thrills  me 
even  yet,  when  I  recal  her  image,  as  she  was  when  she 
left  me  nearly  forty  years  ago;  most  winning  fair,  most 
beautiful,  that  image  seems,  glowing  with  innocent  youth, 
palpitating  with  tenderness  and  joy.  Then  I  ask  myself, 
will  she  know  me?  will  she  love  me?  —  me^  worn  old 
and  grey  —  in  that  other  world,  where  we  two  shall 
surely  meet?  Will  the  bright  spirit-girl  recognise  the 
love  of  her  earthly  youth  in  the  man  of  full  threenscore 
years  and  ten?  Will  her  countenance  —  will  mine  — 
be  changed  and  glorified?  The  angels  cannot  be  purer 
than  Kelly  was:  purer  or  lovelier.     I  cannot  help  think^ 
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ing  of  this  reunion.  I  cannot  help  speculating  whether 
she  is  waiting  for  me  to  come  to  her  as  impatiently  as 
I  am  waiting  to  depart.  In  the  dead  of  the  night  I 
have  awakened  with  a  low  trembling  at  my  heart,  and 
have  been  conscious  of  a  strange  presence  in  the  room, 
which  faded  out  of  it  as  I  listened  breathless  for  some 
voice  to  speak  to  me  —  Nelly's  voice  to  cheer  me  — 
when  sound  there  was  none. 

When  Nelly  died,  I  was  a  young  man.  I  had  hopes, 
prospects,  interests,  even  ambitions  in  life.  But,  after 
that,  worldly  matters  became  irksome  to  me;  and  worldly 
prosperity  failed  me.  Friends  and  acquaintances  looked 
shyly  on  one  who  had  not  elasticity  enough  to  rise  up 
under  the  weight  of  a  crushing  sorrow;^  they  turned  their 
backs  on  me;  I  turned  my  back  on  them.  Henceforth 
our  ways  lay  wide  apart:  theirs,  in  amongst  the  struggle, 
the  toil,  the  great  weariness  of  life;  mine,  by  the  quiet 
waters  that  flow  down  peacefully  to  death.  The  love  of 
seclusion  has  grown  upon  me  as  moss  grows  upon  a 
rooted  stone;  1  Qould  not  wrench  myself  away  from  it, 
even  if  I  would.  Of  worldly  peK  I  have  little,  but  that 
little  suffices  me;  and,  although  my  existence  seems  sel- 
fish —  nay,  is  so  —  I  lack  not  interest  in  my  kind.  I 
catch  hold  of  a  slight  thread  of  reality,  and  weave  it 
into  a  tissue  of  romance.  The  facts  that  I  cannot  know, 
imagination  supplies  me  with;  and  my  own  temperament, 
still  and  melancholy,  suffuses  the  story  with  a  tender 
twilight  hue,  which  is  not  great  anguish,  but  which 
takes  no  tint  of  joy. 

My  abode  is  in  one  of  the  retired  streets  of  London. 
I  know  not  where  a  man  can  be  so  utterly  alone  as  in 
this  great  Babylon.  My  favourite  room  has  a  bay  window 
overhanging  ttie  pavement,  and  in  its  cornices,  its  door- 
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frames,  and  its  lofty  carved  mantelshelf,  testifies  to  better 
days  than  it  is  ever  likely  to  see  again.  The  rents  in 
this  quarter  are  low;  and  though,  at  certain  long  inter- 
vals, the  street  is  as  forsaken  and  silent  as  Tadmor  in 
the  wilderness,  still,  the  suiting  rush,  the  rattle,  the 
hum  of  the  vast  city,  echoes  through  my  solitude  from 
dawn  till  dark.  I  love  that  echo  in  my  heart.  It  is 
company.  If  I  had  been  a  happy,  I  should  have  been 
a  busy  man  —  a  worker  instead  of  a  dreamer.  That 
little  IP  —  that  great  impassable  gulf  —  between  the 
Actual  and  the  Possible! 

I  do  not  begin  and  end  my  romances  in  a  day,  in  a 
week,  in  a  month,  or  even  in  a  year,  as  story-tellers  do. 
The  threads  run  on  and  on:  sometimes  smoothly,  some- 
times in  hopeless  entanglement.  The  merest  trifle  may 
suggest  them;  now,  it  is  the  stealthy,  startled  looking 
back  of  a  man  over  his  shoulder,  as  he  hurries  down  the 
street,  as  if  Fate  with  her  sleuth-hounds.  Vengeance, 
and  Justice,  were  following  close  upon  his  traces;  now, 
the  downcast  grey  head  of  a  loiterer,  hands  in  pockets, 
chin  on  breast,  drivelling  aimlessly  nowhere;  again,  it  is 
the  pitiful  face  of  a  little  child  clad  in  mourning;  or,  it 
is  the  worn  figure  of  a  woman  in  shabby  garments,  young, 
toilsome,  hopeless;  or,  it  is  the  same  figure  flaun^g  in 
silks  and  laces,  but  a  hundredfold  more  toilsome,  more 
hopeless.  Occasionally  I  take  hold  of  a  golden  thread 
that  runs  from  a  good  and  a  happy  Hfe.  Such  a  thread 
I  caught  three  years  ago,  and  the  tissue  into  which  I 
wrought  it  is  completed  at  last.     This  is  it:  — 

I  have  mentioned  my  bay  window  overhanging  the 
street;  in  this  window  is  a  luxuriously  cushioned  old- 
fashioned  red  settee.  By  this  settee,  a  solid-limbed  table, 
on  which  my  landlady  every  morning  lays  my  breakfast, 
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and  the  newly-come-in  newspaper.  It  was  while  leisure- 
ly enjoying  my  coffee  and  unconsciously  watching  the 
tremulous  motion  of  the  acacias  which  overtop  the  low 
garden  wall  of  a  house  a  little  higher  up  the  street,  that 
I  first  laid  my  hand  upo;i  the  gleaming  thread  which 
shines  athwart  this  grey  cobweb  romance  —  cobweb,  I 
say,  because  so  slight  is  it,  so  altogether  fancy-spun,  tliat 
perhaps  the  knowledge  of  one  actual  fact  of  the  case 
would  sweep  it  down  as  ruthlessly  and  entirely  as 
a  housemaid's  brush  destroys  the  diligent  labours  of 
arachne. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  quivering  green  of  the  light  aca- 
cia leaves,  with  the  sunshine  flitting  through  and  lying 
upon  the  pavement  like  net- work  of  gold,  that  began  my 
romance. 

Every  Thursday  and  every  Saturday  morning,  for 
some  months,  I  had  seen  a  girl  come  round  the  street 
comer,  without  much  observing  her.  I  could  have  certi- 
fied that  she  was  tall  and  lissome  in  figure,  andthat  she  was 
scrupulously  neat  in  her  dress,  but  nothing  further.  That 
morning  to  which  I  refer  in  particular  was  early  in  June* 
The  sun  was  shining  in  our  quiet  street;  the  birds  were 
singing  blithely  in  that  overgrown  London  garden  beyond 
the  wall;  the  acacias  were  shivering  and  showering  the 
broken  beams  upon  the  white  stones  as  cheerily,  as  gaily, 
as  if  the  roar  of  the  vast  city  were  a  hundred  miles 
away,  instead  of  floating  down  on  every  breeze,  filling 
every  ear,  chiming  in  like  a  softened  bass  to  the  whisper 
of  the  leaves  and  twitter  of  the  birds.  My  window  was 
open,  and  I  was  gazing  dreamily  on  the  branches  above 
the  wall,  when  a  figure  stopped  beneath  it  and  looked 
up;  it  was  the  young  girl  who  passed  every  Thursday 
and  Saturday  morning.   I  observed  her  more  closely  than 
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I  had  yet  done^  and  saw  that  she  was  good  and  intelli- 
gent in  face  —  pretty,  even,  for  she  had^  a  clear,  stead- 
fast brow,  fine  eyes,  and  a  fresh  complexion.  As  she 
stood  for  a  minute  gazing  up  into  the  trees  there  was  a 
curious,  wistful,  far-away  look  upon  her  countenance, 
which  brightened  into  a  smile  as  she  came  on  more 
quickly  for  having  lost  a  minute  watching  the  acacia 
leaves.  She  carried  in  her  hand  a  roll  covered  with 
dark-red  morocco,  and  walked  with  a  decisive  step  — 
light  yet  regular  —  as  if  her  foot  kept  time  to  a  march 
ringilig  in  her  memory.  "She  is  a  music-teacher,  going 
to  one  of  her  pupils**  I  said  to  myself;  and,  when  she  was 
gone  by,  I  fell  into  my  mood,  eind  sought  an  interpreta- 
tion of  that  thoughtful  upcast  look  that  I  had  seen  upon 
ha:  face  under  the  trees. 

"She  was  bom  in  the  country,"  I  made  out,  "in 
some  soft,  balmy,  sheltered  spot,  where  all  was  pretty 
in  the  summer  weather.  There  were  acacias  there,  and 
these  reminded  her  of  them.  Perhaps  some  one  she 
knew  and  dearly  loved  had  loved  those  trees,  and  she 
saw  in  the  rippling  shadows  a  loi^  train  of  reminiscences 
that  I  could  not  see  —  things  past  because  her  ex- 
pression was  tender,  yet  things  not  sad  altogether,  be- 
cause a  smile  succeeded  the  little  wistful  look." 

After  that  Thursday  morning  I  watched  for  her 
coming  twice  in  the  week,  each  time  with  increased 
interest.  I  always  give  my  dream-folk  names,  such  as 
their  appearance  and  general  air  surest  I  gave  her 
the  name  of  Geoi^e.  She  seemed  to  have  a  certain 
stability  and  independence  of  character  which  spring  out 
of  an  early  —  possibly  an  enforced  —  habit  of  self- 
reliance.  This  I  deduced  from  externals,  such  as  that 
though  her  dress  was  always  neat  and  appropriate,  it 
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was  never  faahionable.  She  looked  what  women  among 
themselves  call  nice.  I  should  say  her  tastes  were  nice 
in  the  more  correct  acceptation  of  the  word,  and  by  no 
means  capricious.  She  wore  usually  a  grey  shade  of 
some  soft  material  for  her  dress;  and,  that  summer,  she 
wore  a  plain  silky  white  shawl,  which  clung  to  her 
figure,  a  straw-bonnet  witti  white  ribbon,  and  a  kerchief 
of  bright  rose  or  blue.  Her  shoes  and  her  gloves  were 
dainty;  and,  fh>m  the  habitual  pleasantness  of  her  coim- 
tenance,  I  knew  that  if  she  were,  as  my  familiar  sug- 
gested, music  and  singing-mistress,  the  times  went  weU 
with  her.     She  had  plenty. to  do,  and  was  well  paid. 

Her  coming  was  as  good  as  a  happy  thought  to  me. 
Her  punctuality  was  extraordinary.  I  could  have  set  my 
watch  by  her  movements  those  two  mornings  in  each 
week.  I  watched  for  her  as  regularly  as  I  watched  for 
my  breakfast,  and  should  have  missed  her  much  more. 
By  whatever  way  she  returned  home,  it  was  not  by  my 
street.  For  two  full  months  she  came  round  the  comer 
at  ten  minutes  before  nine,  and,  glancing  up  at  the 
garden-trees,  passed  down  the  opposite  side  of  the  pave- 
ment, and  out  of  sight.  All  this  time  I  coul^pjiot  add 
another  chapter  to  my  romance.  She  had  ever  the  same 
cheerful  brow,  and  quiet,  placid,  undist'irbed  mouth; 
the  same  dauntless,  straight-looking,  well-opened  eyes; 
the  same  even,  girlish  step,  as  regular  and  calm  as  the 
beat  of  her  own  young  heart.  I  could  but  work  out  the 
details  of  the  country  home  where  the  rose  on  her  cheek 
bloomed,  and  where  the  erect  lithe  shape  developed; 
where  the  honest  disposition  grew  into  strength  and  prin- 
ciple, and  where  loving  training  had  encourc^ed  and 
ripened  the  kindly  spirit  that  looked  out  at  her  eyes. 
Two  or  three  little  traits  that  showed  her  goodness,  I 
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did  observe.  N'ever  a  be^ar  asked  of  her  in  the  stre^ 
whom  she  did  not  either  relieve  or  speak  to  with  infinite 
goodness.  I  have  seen  her  stop  to  comfort  a  crying 
child,  and  look  after  a  half- starved  masterless  dog 
picking  about  the  kennel  for  a  bone,  with  a  look  on  her 
face  that  reminded  me  of  my  lost  one  —  so  tender,  so 
compassionate,  so  true,  pure  womanly. 

One  evening  at  the  commencement  of  August  —  it 
was  about  half-past  six,  and  all  the  sun  was  out  of  our 
street  —  I  saw  Georgie,  as  I  called  her  in  my  own 
mind,  come  down  the  pavement,  still  carrying  the  music 
roll;  but  not  alone.  There  was  with  her  a  young  mao. 
He  might  be  a  clerk,  6r  a  doctor,  or  a  lawyer,  or  any 
other  profession  almost,  from  his  appearance;  I  could  not 
tell  what  He  was  tall,,  and  certainly  well-looking;  but 
his  face  was  rather  feeble,  and  its  complexion  too  deli- 
cate for  a  man.  Georgie  seemed  his  superior,  in  mind 
even  more  than  in  person.  There  was  a  suggestive 
slouch  in  his  gait,  a  trail  of  the  foot,  that  I  did  not  like. 
He  carried  his  head  down,  and  walked  slowly;  but  that 
might  be  from  ill  health,  or  that  he  wanted  to  keep 
Georgie's  company  longer,  or  a  thousand  things  rather 
than  the  weakness  of  character  with  which,  &om  the 
first  glance,  I  felt  disposed  to  charge  him.  He  was  per- 
haps Geoi^e's  brother,  I  said  at  first;  afterwards  I  felt 
sure  he  was  her  lover,  and  that  she  loved  him. 

Three  weeks  passed.  Georgie's  morning  transits  con- 
tinued as  regularly  as  the  clock-stroke;  but  I  had  not 
seen  her  any  more  in  the  evenings,  when  I  became 
aware  that  I  had  the  youtig  man,  her  companion,  for  an 
opposite  neighbour.  From  the  time  of  his  daily  exits 
and  returns,  I  made  out  that  he  must  be  employed  as 
clerk  somewhere.    He  used  to  watch  at  the  window  for 
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Oeorgie;  and,  as  soon  as  he  saw  her  torn  the  comer,  he 
would  rush  out.  They  always  met  with  a  smile  and  a 
hand-shake,  and  walked  away  together.  In  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  he  came  back  alone,  and  left  the  house 
again  at  ten.  This  continued  until  the  chilly  autumn 
days  set  in,  and  there  was  always  a  whirl  of  the  acacia 
leaves  on  the  pavement  under  the  wall.  Georgie  did  not 
often  look  up  in  passing  them  now.  Perhaps  she  was 
thinking  of  the  meeting  close  at  hand. 

The  young  clerk  I  called  Arthur.  Now  that  I  had 
him  as  a  daily  subject  of  study,  I  began  to  approve  of 
him  more.  I  do  not  imagine  ih&t  he  was  a  man  of  any 
great  energy  of  character;  and  even,  what  little  he  might 
have  possessed,  originally,  must  have  been  sapped  by 
ill-health  long  since;  but  there  was  a  certain  intellectucd 
expression  on  his  pale,  large  brow  that  overbalanced  the 
feebleness  of  the  lower  part  of  his  face.  I  could  fancy 
Georgie,  in  her  womanly  faith  and  love,  idealising  him 
until  his  fSace  was  as  that  of  an  angel  to  her  —  mild  as 
Si  John's,  and  as  beautiful.  Indolent  and  weak,  myself, 
what  I  approve  is  strength  of  will,  power  to  turn  and 
bend  circumstances  to  our  profit;  in  Arthur,  I  detected 
only  a  gentle  goodness;  therefore  he  did  not  satisfy  me 
for  Georgie  who,  I  said  to  myself,  could  live  a  great,  a 
noble  life,  and  bear  as  well  the  strivings  of  adversity  as 
she  now  bore  the  sunshine  of  young  happiness.  If  I 
could  have  chosen  Georgie's  lover  he  should  have  been  a 
hero;  but  truth  placed  him  before  my  eyes  too  gravely 
for  misconception. 

The  winter  was  very  harsh,  very  cold,  very  bitter 
indeed;  but  all  the  long  months  I  never  missed  the  bi- 
weekly transits  of  that  brave-eyed  girl.  She  bad  a  thick 
and  coarse  maud  of  shepherd's  plaid,  and  a  dark  dress 
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now;  but  that  was  the  only  change.  She  seemed  healthy- 
proof  against  the  cruel  blasts  that  appeared  almost  to 
till  poor  Arthur.  He  was  always  enyeloped  in  coat 
upon  coat;  and,  round  his  throat,  he  wore  a  comforter  of 
scarlet  and  white  wool,  rather  gaudy  and  rather  uncom- 
mon; but  I  did  not  wonder  why  he  was  so  constant  to 
its  use,  when  I  remembered  that  it  was  a  bit  of  woman's 
work,  and  that  Geoi^e's  fingers  had  knitted  it,  most  pro- 
bably. 

Ill  or  well,  the  winter  got  over,  and  the  more  trying 
east-winds  of  spring  began.  Arthur  did  not  often  issue 
forth  to  meet  Georgie  then,  and  I  believe  he  had  been 
V  obliged  to  give  trp  his  situation;  for,  I  used  to  see  him 
at  ail  times  of  the  day  in  the  parlour  of  the  opposite 
house;  occasionally,  when  the  sun  was  out,  he  would 
come  and  saunter  wearily  up  and  down  the  flags  for  half 
an  hour,  and  then  drag  himself  feebly  in-doors  again. 
He  sometimes  had  a  companion  in  th6se  walks,  on 
whose  stalwart  arm  he  leaned  —  a  good  friend,  he  seemed 
to  be. 

"Ah!  if  Georgie  had  only  loved  ^m/"  I  thought, 
foolishly. 

He  was  older  than  Arthur,  and  totally  different:  a 
tall,  strong  young  fellow  with  a  bronzed  face,  a  brisk 
blue  eye,  and  a  great  brown  beard.  The  other  looked 
boyish  and  simple  beside  him;  especially  now  that  he 
was  so  ill.  The  two  seemed  to  have  a  great  affection 
for  each  other.  Perhaps  they  had  been  school-fellows 
and  playmates;  but,  at  any  rate,  there  was  a  strong  bond 
^between  them,  and  Georgie  must  have  known  it 

I  remember  one  warm  afternoon,  at  the  beginning  of 
June,  I  saw  Arthur  and  Robert  (that  was  my  gift-name 
to  the  brown  stranger)  come  out  and  begin  walking  and 
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talking  together  up  and  down  the  pavement.  They. were 
going  from  the  comer  when  Geoi^e,  quite  at  an  unusual 
hour,  came  hurrying  round  it.  She  had  in  her  hand 
one  of  those  unwieldy  bunches  of  moss-roses  with  stalks 
a  foot  long,  which  you  can  buy  in  London  streets  for 
sixpence,  and  she  was  busy  triinming  them  into  some 
shape  and  order  as  she  advanced.  She  reached  the  door 
of  Arthur's  lodgings  before  they  turned;  and,  just  as  she 
got  to  the  step  and  seemed  about  to  ring,  she  descried 
tiiem  in  the  distance.  Spy  that  I  was,  I  detected  the 
blush  that  fired  her  face,  and  the  quick  smile  of  plea- 
sure with  which  she  went  to  meet  them  as  they  returned. 
Arthur  took  the  flowers  listlessly.  I  could  see  that  he 
was  getting  beyond  any  strong  feelings  of  pleasure  or 
pain,  through  sheer  debility.  In  fact,  he  was  melting 
away  in  the  flame  of  consumption  as  rapidly  —  to  use 
a  homely  saying  —  as  a  candle  lighted  at  both  ends. 
I  wondered,  more  than  once,  whether  Georgie  was  blind 
to  his  state;  for  she  still  seemed  as  cheerful  as  ever,  and^ 
still  wore  that  calm,  good  expression  which  I  have  men- 
tioned before  as  characteristic  of  her.  I  believe  she  was 
quite  in  the  dark,  or  else  so  full  of  hope  that  she  could 
not  and  would  not  admit  a  sad  presentimoHt.  Arthur 
stood  silent  and  tired,  while  Robert  and  she  spoke  to 
each  other;  and,  after  a  minute  or  two,  he  grew  impa- 
tient and  would  go  in-doors.  I  thought  Geoi^e  looked 
chagrined  as  the  door  shut,  and  she  was  left  outside.  I 
could  not  quite  interpret  that  bit.  She  remained  hesi- 
tating a  second  or  two,  and  then  started  very  quickly  — 
as  if  she  had  forgotten  something,  —  back  in  the  direction 
from  which  she  had  come. 

Sometimes  in  my  romances  I  should  like  to  alter  the 
few  certainties  that  impose  themselves  as  checks  on  my 
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fancy.  I  would  fain  alter  here,  for  instance,  and  make 
out  that  Rohert  fell  instantaneously  in  love  with  Georgie, 
and  that  poor  Arthur  was  only  a  cousin  for  whom  she 
had  a  quiet,  sisterly  affection,  and  nothing  more,  —  but 
I  cannot.  They  were  surely  lovers,  whose  hearts  were 
each  bound  up  in  the  other,  and  there  was  a  parting 
preparing  for  them,  such  as  had  severed  my  darling  ,and  me. 
The  Thursday  after  the  little  incident  of  the  moss- 
toses  I  missed  Georgie  for  the  first  time.  Could  she 
have  passed  by  earlier,  I  asked  myself?  I  was  certainly 
late  for  breakfast.  On  the  following  Saturday  it  was 
the  same.  "She  has  given  up  her  pupil  in  this^direc- 
tion,  or  she  is  ill,"  I  said;  but  the  next  week  I  watched, 
with  an  anxiety  that  quickened  every  pulse,  for  her 
coming.  I  took  up  my  post  on  the  settee  early,  and 
kept  my  eye  on  the  comer;  but  never  saw  her.  On  the 
succeeding  Saturday  I  almost  gave  up  ^ay  hope;  for  she 
was  stiU  absent,  and  I  lost  many  an  hour  in  devising 
explanations  why.  But  the  following  Thursday  my  ro- 
mance was  continued.  When  I  went  into  my  sitting- 
room  and  threw  up  the  window  I  ^aw  the  thin,  pale 
hand  of  my  opposite  neighbour  holding  back  the  curtain 
of  the  window  as  he  lay  on  his  bed  and  presently 
Georgie  went  by  on  my  side,  that  his  eyes  might,  for  a 
moment,  be  cheered  as  he  saw  her  pass.  After  tiiat,  I 
often  saw  the  wan  face  of  Arthur  at  the  glass,  and  some- 
times Robert's  healthy  brown  visage  beside  it.  One 
afternoon,  Georgie  came,  as  it  were,  stealthily  to  the 
door  and  rang  the  bell.  She  had  a  little  basket  and 
some  flowers  which  she  gave  to  the  woman  of  the  house, 
with  whom  she  spoke  for  a  while,  and  then  she  went 
away  very  grave,  downcast,  sad.  I  was  sure  that  she 
knew  at  last. 
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Every  day  now,  two  inoidents  recurred  regularly. 
One,  was  the  arriyal  of  the  doctor  in  his  green  chariot; 
the  other,  the  arrival  of  Georgie  with  her  little  basket 
and  her  nosegay  of  flowers;  She  always  went^  in-doors 
and  stayed  —  sometimes  only  a  few  minutes,  sometimes 
an  hour  or  more.  At  this  time  my  romance  got  a  new 
light,  or  rather  a  new  shadow.  I  began  to  think  that 
Arthur  was  all  Georgie  had  in  the  world;  for  nobody 
ever  came  with  her:  nobody  ever  spoke  to  her,  but  the 
woman  of  the  house,  and  Eobert. 

Occasionally  Robert  would  come  out  with  her  on  the 
doornstep,  and  they  would  converse  together  for  a  little 
while.*  It  was  about  Arthur,  I  knew,  from  their  serious 
looks  and  glances  up  to  the  room  where  he  lay.  I  can« 
not  tell  how  much  I  felt  for  Georgie,  in  the  loneliness 
by  which  my  imaginatioA  surrounded  her.  I  began  to 
see  in  Arthur  many  virtues,  many  merits,  which  must 
have  made  her  love  him,  that  I  had  never  seen  in  him 
before.  His  wan  face  looked  patient,  his  great  brow 
more  spiritual  than  ever,  and  I  wss  sure  she  would 
cling  to  him  with  a  keener  affection  as  she  beheld  him 
passing  away.  Did  I  not  remember  how  it  had  been 
with  me  and  Nelly! 

I  suppose  when  death  comes  amongst  us;  no  matter 
how  long  we  have  been  warned;  how  long  we  have  used 
ourselves  to  think  that  he  might  knock  at  our  door  any 
day  —  his  coming  appears  sudden,  —  unexpected.  I 
rose  one  morning  as  usual;  and,  on  looking  at  the  oppo- 
site house,  saw  that  the  shutters  were  closed  and  the 
blinds  all  down.  Arthur,  then,  was  dead.  The  milk- 
man came  to  the  door,  the  baker,  the  postman  with  his 
letters  —  letters  for  a  dead  man. 

It  was  Thursday  morning.     Georgie  would  pass  early. 
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A  little  before  nine  she  came,  rau  swiftly  up  the  honse- 
steps  and  rang.  At  the  same  moment,  advanced  in  an* 
other  direction,  the  man  with  the  board  on  which  the 
dead  are  laid.  He  was  but  just  gone,  then!  Gfeoi^e 
stood  by  to  let  hjm  pass  in  before  her,  and  I  saw  the 
shiver  that  ran  Ihrough  her  £:ame  as  she  watched  him 
up  the  stairs,  and  thought  what  he  was  going  to  do. 
Eobert  came  out  to  her;  his  manly  face,  griefHstricken 
and  pale,  was  writhing  as  he  recounted  to  her,  perhaps, 
some  dying  message  from  Arthur,  perhaps  some  last 
token  of  his  love  —  I  know  not  what 

IS'elly's  last  moments,  —  Kelly's  death  ovei:  again 
to  mel 

Then  Georgie  came  out  crying  —  crying,  0!  so  bit- 
terly; and  in  going  down  from  tiie  door  she  dropped  the 
flowers  that  she  had  brought  in  her  hand  to  gladden 
eyes  that  the  sight  of  her  would  never  more  gladden  on 
this  earth.  Eobert  picked  them  up;  and,  after  watching 
her  a  few  minutes  on  her  way,  went  in  again  and  shut 
the  door.  But,  in  the  afternoon,  she  returned  and  went 
np-stairs  to  see  what  had  been  her  lover.  It  is  good  to 
look  at  the  cast-off  mould  of  what  we  love:  it  dissevers 
us  so  coldly,  so  effectually  from  their  dust  It  forces  us 
to  look  elsewhere  for  the  waim,  loving  soul  that  ani* 
mated  it  There  is  nothing  in  that  clay  that  can  respond 
to  us.     That  which  we  idolised,  exists  elsewhere. 

Every  day  —  sometimes  at  one  hour,  sometimes  at 
another  —  Georgie  came  to  the  opposite  house,  was  ad- 
mitted by  Eobert  and  visited  the  relics  of  her  beloved. 
She  seemed  to  be  more  than  ever  alone;  for,  even  in 
these  melancholy  comings  and  goings,  she  was  always 
unaccompanied.  On  the  sixth  day  from  Arthur^s  death, 
there  was  a  funeral;  and  Geoi^e  and  Eobert  were  the 
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only  mourners  who  attended  ii  Seeing  the  girl  in  het 
black  clothings  white  and  tearful ,  I  said,  ''She  did  Iotb 
him,  and  I  hope  she  will  stay  —  for  his  sake  —  a 
widow  all  her  life!" 

The  Thursday  and  Saturday  morning  transits  were 
now  resumed.  Georgie  looked  graver,  lofder,  more 
thoughtful;  like  a  woman  on  whom  sorrow  has  lighted, 
but  whom  sorrow  cannot  destroy.  Eobert  left  the  oppo- 
site house  and  sometimes  my  fancy  went  home  with  the 
poor,  lonely  girl,  and  I  wondered  whether  she  had  any 
friend  in  the  world  who  was  near  to  her  and  dear  to  her 
now. 

For  upwards  of  six  months  I  never  missed  her  with 
her  roll  of  music  twice  in  the  week;  but,  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  she  suddenly  ceased  to  appear  in  our  quiet 
street,  and  I  saw  her  no  more  for  a  long  time.  I  thought 
that  this  romance  of  mine,  like  many  others,  was  to  melt 
away  amongst  the  crowd  of  actualities;  but,  yestarday, 
behold!  there  came  upon  me  its  dramatic  conclusion. 
Georgie  and  Eobert,  he  strong  and  handsome  as  ever, 
she  fair  and  lovely,  and  wearing  garments  that  had  the 
spotless  air  of  belonging  to  a  new  bride,  came  like  a 
startling  sunbreak  into  its  gloom.  They  paused  opposite 
the  house  where  Arthur  died,  seemed  to  recall  him  each 
to  the  other,  and  then  walked  on  silently  and  more 
slowly  than  before;  but  before  they  turned  the  comer  I 
could  see  Georgie  smiling  up  in  Robert's  face,  and  Eobert 
looking  down  on  Georgie  with  such  a  love  as  never 
shone  in  Arthur's  cold,  spiritual  eyes. 

For  an  instant  I  had  a  little  regret,  —  a  little  anger 
against  her  —  but  it  passed.  Let  Georgie  Hve  her  life, 
and  be  happy!  Did  I  not  at  the  first  wish  that  Eobert 
—  and  not  Arthur  —  had  been  her  choice? 
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Ijw  name  of  Gustavus  Adolphns,  the  faithful  Pro- 
testa^Pl&e  great  general,  and  the  good  king  of  Sweden, 
has  been  long  since  rendered  familiar  to  readers  of 
history.  We  all  know  how  this  renowned  warrior  and 
monarch  was  beloved  by  his  soldiers  and  subjects,  how 
successfully  he  fought  through  a  long  and  fearful  war, 
and  how  nobly  he  died  on  the  field  of  battle.  With  his 
death,  however,  the  interest  of  the  English  reader  in 
Swedish  affairs  seems  to  terminate.  Those  who  ha^e 
followed  the  narrative  of  his  life  carefully  to  the  end, 
may  remember  that  he  left  behind  him  an  only  child  — 
a  daughter  named  Chrislina;  but  of  the  character  of  this 
child,  and  of  her  extraordinary  adventures  after  she  grew 
to  womanhood,  the  public  in  England  is,  for  the  most 
part,  entirely  ignorant.  In  the  popular  historical  and 
romantic  literature  of  France,  Queen  Christina  is  a  pro- 
minent and  a  notorious  character.  In  the  literature  of 
this  country  she  has,  iiitherto,  been  allowed  but  little 
chance  of  making  her  way  to  the  notice  of  the  world  at 
large. 

And  yet,  the  life  of  this  woman  is  in  itself  a  ro- 
mance. At  six  years  old  she  was  Queen  of  Sweden, 
with  the  famous  Oxenstiem  for  guardian.  This  great 
and  good  man  governed  the  kingdom  in  her  name  until 
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she  had  lived  through  her  minority.  Pour  years  after 
her  coronatioii  she,  of  her  own  accord,  abdicated  her 
rights  in  favour  of  her  cousin,  Charles  Gustavus.  Young 
and  beautiful,  the  most  lecuned  and  most  accomplished 
woman  of  her  time,  she  resolutely  turned  her  back  on 
the  throne  of  her  inheritance,  and,  publicly  betraying 
her  dislike  of  the  empty  pomp  and  irksome  restraint  of 
royalty,  set  forth  to  wander  through  civilised  Europe  in 
the  character  of  an  independent  traveller  who  was  re- 
solved to  see  all  varieties  of  men  and  manners,  to  collect 
all  the  knowledge  which  the  widest  experience  could 
give  her,  and  to  measure  her  mind  boldly  against  the 
greatest  minds  of  the  age  wherever  she  went  So  tax, 
the  interest  excited  by  her  character  and  her  adventures 
is  of  the  most  picturesquely-attractive  kind.  There  is 
something  strikingly  new  in  Ihe  spectacle  of  a  young 
queen  who  prefera  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  to  the  pos- 
session of  a  throne,  and  who  barters  a  royal  birtbri^t 
for  the  privilege  of  being  free.  Unhappily,  the  portrait 
of  Christina  cannot  be  painted  throughout  in  bright 
colours  only.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  record  of  her  that^ 
when  her  travels  brought  her  to  Eome,  she  abandoned 
the  religion  for  which  her  father  fought  and  died.  It  is 
still  less  agreeable  to  add,  that  she  freed  herself  from 
other  restraints  besides  the  restraint  of  royalty,  and  Ihat, 
if  she  was  mentally  distiaguished  by  her  capacities, 
she  was  also  morally  disgraced  by  her  vices  and  her 
crimes. 

The  events  in  the  strange  life  of  Christina  —  espe- 
cially those  which  are  connected  with  her  actions  and 
adventures  in  the  character  of  a  queen-errant  —  present 
the  freshest  and  the  most  ample  materials  for  a  biogra- 
phy, which  might  be  regarded  in  England  as  a  new 
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contribution  to  our  historical  literature.  "Within  the  ne- 
cessarily limited  space  at  our  command  in  these  columns, 
it  ifi  impossible  to  follow  her,  with  sufficient  attention  to 
details,  through  the  adventutes  which  attend  her  tra- 
velling career.  One,  however,  among  the  many  strange 
and  startling  passages  in  her  life,  may  profitably  be 
introduced  in  this  place.  The  events  of  which  the  nar- 
rative is  composed,  throw  light,  in  many  ways,  on  the 
manners,  habits,  and  opinions  of  a  past  age,  and  they - 
can,  moreover,  be  presented  in  this  place  in  the  very 
words  of  an  eyewitness  who  beheld  them  two  cen- 
turies ago. 

The  scene  is  Paris,  the  time  is  the  close  of  the  year 
sixteen  hundred  and  fifty -seven,  the  persons  are  the 
wandering  Queen  Christina^  her  grand  equerry,  the 
Marquis  Monaldeschi,  and  Father  le  Bel  of  the  Convent 
of  Fontainebleau,  the  witness  whose  testimony  we  are 
shortly  about  to  cite. 

Monaldeschi,  as  his  name  implies,  was  an  Italian  by 
birth.  He  was  a  handsome,  accomplished  man,  refined 
in  his  manners,  supple  in  his  disposition,  and  possessed 
of  the  art  of  making  himself  eminently  agreeable  in  the 
society  of  women.  With  these  personal  recommendations, 
he  soon  won  his  way  to  the  favour  of  Queen  Christina. 
Out  of  the  long  list  of  her  lovers,  not  one  of  the  many 
whom  she  encouraged  caught  so  long  and  firm  a  hold 
of  her  capricious  fancy  as  Monaldeschi.  The  intimacy 
between  them  probably  took  its  rise,  on  her  side  at  least, 
in,  as  deep  a  sincerity  of  affection  as  it  was  in  Christina's 
nature  to  feeL  On  the  side  of  the  Italian,  the  connec- 
tion was  prompted  solely  by  ambition.  As  soon  as  he 
had  risen  to  the  distinction  and  reaped  all  tiie  advan- 
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ta^eB  of  the  position  of  chief  favoarite  in  the  queen's 
court y  he  wearied  of  his  royal  mistress,  and  addressed 
his  attentions  secretly  to  a  young  Roman  lady,  whose 
youth  and  heauty  powerfully  attracted  him,  and  whose 
fatal  influence  over  his  actions  ultimately  led  to  his  ruin 
and  his  death. 

After  endeavouring  to  ingratiate  himself  with  ihe 
Eoman  lady,  in  various  ways,  Monaldeschi  found  that 
the  surest  means  of  winning  her  favour  lay  in  satisfying 
her  malicious  curiosity  on  the  subject  of  ilie  private  life 
and  the  secret  fhdlties  of  Queen  Christina.  He  was  not 
a  man  who  was  troubled  by  any  scrupulous  feelings  of 
honour  when  the  interests  of  his  own  intrigues  happened 
to  be  concerned;  and  he  shamelessly  took  advantage  of 
the  position  that  he  held  towards  Christina,  to  commit 
breaches  of  conflden^e  of  the  most  inexcusably  ungrateflil 
and  the  most  meanly  infamous  kind.  He  gave  to  the 
Eoman  lady  the  series  of  the  queen's  letters  to  himself, 
which  contained  secrets  that  she  had  revealed  to  him  in 
the  fullest  confidence  of  his  worthiness  to  be  trusted; 
more  than  this,  he  wrote  letters  of  his  own  to  the  new 
object  of  his  addresses,  in  which  he  ridiculed  the  queen's 
fondness  for  him,  and  sarcastically  described  her  smallest 
personal  defects  with  a  heartless  effrontery  which  the 
most  patient  and  longsuffering  of  women  .would  have 
found  it  impossible  to  forgive.  While  he  was  thus  pri- 
vately betraying  the  confldence  that  had  been  reposed 
in  him,  he  was  publicly  affecting  the  most  unalterable 
attachment  and  the  most  sincere  respect  for  the  queen. 

For  some  time  this  disgraoefiil  deception  "proceeded 
successfully.  But  the  hour  of  the  discovery  was  ap- 
pointed, and  the  instrument  of  effecting  it  was  a  certain 
cardinal  who  was  desirous  of  supplanting  Monaldeschi  in 
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tiie  queen's  favour.  The  priest  contrived  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  correspondence  which  had  been  pri- 
vately placed  in  the  handg  of  the  Roman  lady,  including, 
besides  Christina's  letters,  the  letters  which  Monaldeschi 
had  written  in  ridicule  of  his  royal  mistress.  The  whole 
collection  of  documents  was  enclosed  by  the  cardinal  in 
one  packet,  and  was  presented  by  him,  at  a  private 
audience,  to  the  queen. 

It  is  at  this  critical  point  of  the  story  that  the  testi- 
mony of  the  eye-witness  whom  we  propose  to  quote, 
begins.  Father  Le  Bel  was  present  at  the  fearful  exe^ 
cution  of  the  queen's  vengeance  on  Monaldeschi,  and 
was  furnished  with  copies  of  the  whole  correspondence 
which  had  been  abstracted  from  the  possession  of  the 
Roman  lady.  Having  been  trusted  witii  the  secret,  he 
is  wisely  and  honourably  silent  throughout  his, narrative 
on  the  subject  of  Monaldeschi's  offence.  Such  particulars 
of  the  Italian's  baseness  and  ingratitude  as  have  been 
presented  here,  have  been  gathered  from  the  somewhat 
contradictory  reports  which  were  current  at  the  time, 
and  which  have  been  preserved  by  the  old  French  col- 
lectors of  historical  anecdotes.  Such  further  details  of 
the  extraordinary  punishment  of  Monaldeachi's  offence  as 
are  now  to  follow,  may  be  given  in  the  words  of  Father 
Le  Bel  himself.  The  reader  wiU  understand  that  his 
narrative  begins  immediately  after  Christina's  discovery 
of  the  perfidy  of  her  favourite. 

The  sixth  of  November,  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  (writes  Father  Le  Bel),  at  a  quarter  past  nine  in 
the  morning.  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  being  at  that 
time  lodged  in  the  Royal  Palace  of  Fontainebleau,  sent 
one  of  her  men  servants  to  my  convent,  to  obtain  an 
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interview  with  me.  The  messengery  on  being  admitted  to 
my  presence,  inquired  if  I  was  the  superior  of  the  convent, 
and  when  I  replied  in  the  affirmative,  informed  me  that 
I  waa  expected  to  present  myself  immediately  before  the 
Queen  of  Sweden. 

FearM  of  keeping  her  Majesty  waiting,  I  followed 
the  man  at  once  to  the  palace,  without  waiting  to  take 
any  of  my  brethren  &om  the  convent  with  me.  After  a 
little  delay  in  the  antechamber,  I  was  shown  into  the 
Queen's  room.  She  was  alone;  and  I  saw,  by  the  ex- 
pression of  her  face,  as  I  respectfully  begged  to  be 
favoured  with  her  commands,  that  sometiiing  was  wrong. 
She  hesitated  for  a  moment;  then  told  me,  rather  sharply, 
to  follow  her  to  a  place  where  she  might  speak  with  the 
certainty  of  not  being  overheard.  She  led  me  into  the 
Galerie  des  Cerfs,  and,  turning  round  on  me  suddenly, 
asked  if  we  had  ever  met  before.  I  informed  her  Ma- 
jesty that  I  had  once  had  the  honour  of  presenting  my 
respects  to  her;  that  she  had  received  me  graciously,  and 
that  there  the  interview  had  ended.  She  nodded  her 
head  and  looked  about  her  a  little;  then  said,  very 
abruptly,  that  I  wore  a  dress  (referring  to  my  convent 
costume)  which  encouraged  her  to  put  perfect  faith  in 
my  honour;  and  she  desired  me  to  promise  beforehand 
that  I  would  keep  the  secret  with  which  she  was  about 
to  entrust  me  aa  strictly  as  if  I  had  heard  it  in  the  con- 
fessional I  answered  respectfully  that  it  was  part  of 
my  sacred  profession  to  be  trusted  with  secrets;  that  I 
had  never  betrayed  the  private  affairs  of  any  one,  and 
thai  I  could  answer  for  myself  as  worthy  to  be  honoured 
by  the  confidence  of  a  queen. 

Upon  this,  her  Majesty  handed  me  a  packet  of  papers 
sealed  in  three  places,  but  having  no  superscription  of 
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any  sort.  She  ordered  me  to  keep  it  under  lock  and 
key,  and  to  be  prepared  to  give  it  her  back  again  before 
any  person  in  whose  presence  she  might  see  fit  to  ask 
me  for  it  She  further  charged  me  to  remember  the 
day,  the  hour,  and  the  place  in  which  she  had  given  me 
the  packet;  and  with  that  last  piece  of  advice  she 
dismissed  me.  I  left  her  alone  in  the  gallery,  walking 
slowly  away  from  me;  with  her  head  drooping  on  her 
bosom,  and  her  mind,  as  well  as  I  could  presume  to 
judge,  perturbed  by  anxious  thoughts.* 

On  Saturday,  the  tenth  of  November,  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  I  was  sent  for  from  Fontainebleau 
again.  I  took  the  packet  out  of  my  private  cabinet, 
feeling  that  I  might  be  asked  for  it;  and  then  followed 
the  messenger  as  before.  This  time  he  led  me  at  once 
to  the  Galerie  des  Cerfs.  The  moment  I  entered  it,  he 
shut  the  door  behind  me  with  such  extraordinary  haste 
and  violence,  that  I  felt  a  little  startled.  As  soon  as  I 
recovered  myself,  I  saw  her  Majesty  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  gallery,  talking  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
her  Court,  who  was  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
The  Marquis,  and  whom  I  soon  ascertained  to  be  the 
Marquis  Monaldeschi,  Grand  Equerry  of  the  Queen  of 
Sweden.  I  approached  her  Majesty  and  made  my  bojwr, 
then  stood  befoi^e  her,  waiting  until  she  should  think 
proper  to  address  me. 

With  a  stem  look  on  her  face,  and  with  a  loud, 
clear,  steady  voice,  she  asked  me,  before  the  Marquis 
and  before  three  other  men  who  were  also  in  the  gallery, 
for  the  packet  which  she  had  confided  to  my  care.     As 

*  Althoagh  Father  Le  Bel  discreetly  Abstains  from  mentioning  the  fact, 
it  seems  dear  from  tlie  context  that  he  was  permitted  to  read,  and  that  he 
did  read,  the  papers  contained  in  the  packet. 
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she  made  that  demand ,  two  of  the  three  men  moved 
back  a  few  paces ,  while  the  third,  the  captain  of  her 
guard,  advanced  rather  nearer  to  her.  I  handed  her 
back  the  packet  She  looked  at  it  thoughtfully  for  a 
little  while;  then  opened  it,  and  took  out  ihe  letters  and 
written  papers  which  it  contained,  handed  them  to  the 
Marquis  Monaldeschi,  and  insisted  on  his  reading  them. 
When  he  had  obeyed,  she  asked  him,  with  the  same 
stem  look  and  the  same  steady  yoice,  whether  he  had 
any  knowledge  of  the  documents  which  he  had  just  been 
reading.  The  Marquis  turned  deadly  pale,  and  answered 
that  he  had  now  read  the  papers  referred  to  for  the  £rst 
time. 

<<Do  you  deny  all  knowledge  of  them?"  said  the 
Queen.     "Answer  me  plainly,  sir.     Yes  or  no?" 

The  Marquis  turned  paler  stilL  ''I  deny  all  know 
ledge  of  them,"  he  said,  in  faint  tones,  with  his  eyes  on 
the  ground. 

"Do  you  deny, all  knowledge  of  these  too?"  said  the 
Queen,  suddenly  producing  a  second  packet  of  manuscript 
ttom  imder  her  dress,  and  thrusting  it  in  the  Marquis's 
face. 

He  started,  drew^  back  a  little,  and  answered  not  a 
wprd.  The  packet  which  the  Queen  had  given  to  me 
contained  copies  only.  The  original  papers  were  those 
which  she  had  just  thrust  in  the  Marquis's  face. 

"Do  you  deny  your  own  seal  and  your  own  hand- 
writing?" she  asked. 

He  murmured  a  few  words,  acknowledging  both  the 
seal  and  the  handwriting  to  be  his  own,  and  added  some 
phrases  of  excuse,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  cast  the 
blame  that  attached  to  the  writing  of  the  letters  on  the 
shoulders  of  other  persons.     "While  he  was  speaking,  the 
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three  men  in  attendance  on  the  Queen  silently  closed 
round  him. 

Her  Majesty  heard  him  to  the  end.  "You  are  a 
traitor/'  she  said,  and  turned  her  back  on  him. 

The  three  men,  as  she  spoke  those  words ,  drew 
their  swords. 

The  Marquis  heard  the  clash  of  the  blades  against 
ihe  scabb£irds,  and,  looking  quickly  round,  saw  the  drawn 
swords  behind  him.  He  caught  the  Queen  by  the  arm 
immediately,  and  drew  her  away  with  him,  first  into 
one  comer  of  the  gallery,  then  into  another,  entreating 
her  in  the  most  moving  terms  to  listen  to  him,  and  to 
believe  in  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance.  The  Queen 
let  him  go  on  talking  without  showing  the  least  sign  of 
anger  or  impatience.  Her  colour  never  changed;  the 
stem  look  never  left  her  countenance.  There  was  some- 
thing awful  in  the  clear,  cold,  deadly  resolution  which 
her  eyes  expressed  while  they  rested  on  the  Marquis's  face^ 

At  last  she  shook  herself  free  from  his  grasp,  stUl 
without  betraying  the  slightest  irritation.  The  three 
men  with  the  drawn  swords,  who  had  followed  the  Mar- 
quis silently  as  he  led  the  Queen  &om  comer  to  comer 
of  the  gallery,  now  closed  round  him  again,  as  soon  as 
he  was  left  standing  alone.  There  was  perfect  silence 
for  a  minute  or  more»  Then  the  Queen  addressed  her* 
self  to  me. 

"Father,"  she  said,  "I  charge  you  to  bear  witness 
that  I  treat  this  man  with  the  strictest  impartiality." 
She  pointed,  while  she  spoke,  to  the  Marquis  Monaldeschi 
wiih  a  little  ebony  riding-whip  that  she  carried  in  her 
hand.  "I  offer  that  worthless  traitor  all  the  time  he  re- 
quires —  more  time  than  he  has  any  right  to  ask  for  — 
to  justify  himself  if  he  can.**    . 

Novelt  and  Tales,   V.  -21 
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The  Marquis  hearing  these  words,  took  some  letters 
firom  a  place  of  concealment  in  his  dress,  and  gare  them 
to  the  Qaeen,  along  with  a  small  bunch  of  keys.  He 
snatched  these  last  from  his  pocket  so  quickly,  that  he 
drew  out  with  them  a  few  small  silver  coins  which  fell 
to  the  floor.  As  he  addressed  himself  to  the  Queen 
again,  she  made  a  sign  with  her  ebony  riding-whip  to 
the  men  with  the  drawn  swords;  and  they  retired  towards 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  gallery.  I,  on  my  side,  with- 
drew out  of  hearing.  The  conference  which  ensued 
between  the  Queen  and  the  Marquis  lasted  nearly  an 
hour.  When  it  was  oyer,  her  Majesty  beckoned  the 
men  back  again  with  the  whip,  and  tiien  approached  the 
place  where  I  was  standing. 

'Tather,"  she  said,  in  her  clear,  ringing,  resolute 
tones,  '^ there  is  no  need  for  me  to  remain  here  any 
longer.  I  leaye  iliat  man,'*  she  pointed  to  the  Marquis 
again,  ''to  your  care.  Do  aU  that  you  can  for  the  good 
of  his  soul  He  has  failed  to  justify  himself,  and  I  docmi 
him  to  die.** 

If  I  had  heard  sentence  pronounced  against  myself 
I  could  hardly  have  been  more  terrified  than  I  was  when 
the  Queen  uttered  these  last  words.  The  Marquis  heard 
them  where  he  was  standing,  and  flung  himself  at  her 
feet  I  dropped  on  my  knees  by  his  side,  and  entreated 
her  to  pardon  him,  or  at  least  to  visit  his  offence  with 
some  milder  punishment  than  the  punishment  of  death. 

''I  have  said  the  words/'  she  answered,  addressing 
herself  only  to  me;  ''and  no  power  under  Heaven  shall 
make  me  unsay  them.  Many  a  man  has  been  broken 
alive  on  the  wheel  for  offences  which  were  innocence  it- 
self compared  with  the  offence  which  this  perjured  traitor 
has  committed  against  me,    I  have  trusted  him  as  I 
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might  hav©  trusted  a  brother;  he  has  infamoxisly  be- 
trayed that  trust;  and  I  exercise  my  royal  rigl^ts  over 
the  life  of  a  traitor.  Say  no  more  to  me.  I  tell  you 
again,  he  is  doomed  to  die." 

"With  these  words  the  Queen  quitted  the  gallery,  and 
left  me  alone  with  Monaldeschi  and  the  three  execu- 
tioners who  were  waiting  to  kill  him. 

The  unhappy  man  dropped  on  his  knees  at  my  feet, 
and  implored  me  to  follow  the  Queen,  and  make  one 
more  effort  to  obtain  his  pardon.  Before  I  could  answer 
a  word,  the  three  men  surrounded  him,  held  the  points 
of  their  swords  to  his  sides,  without,  however,  actually 
touching  him,  and  aagnly  recommended  hjim  to  make 
his  confession  to  me,  without  wasting  any  more  time.  I 
entreated  them,  with  the  tears  in  my  eyes,  to  wait  as 
long  as  they  could,  so  as  to  give  the  Queen  time  to  re- 
flect, and,  perhaps,  to  falter  in  her  deadly  intentions 
towards  the  Marquis.  I  succeeded  in  producing  such  an 
impression  on  the  chief  of  the  three  men,  that  he  left 
us,  to  obtain  an  interview  with  the  Queen,  and  to  ascer- 
tain if  there  was  any  change  in  her  purpose.  After  a 
very  short  absence  he  came  back,  shaking  his  head. 

** There  is  no  hope  for  you,"  he  said,  addressing 
Monaldeschi  "Make  your  peace  with  Heaven.  Prepare 
yourself  to  die!" 

"Go  to  the  Queen!"  cried  the  Marquis,  kneeling  be- 
fore me  with  clasped  hands.  "Go  to  the  Queen  your- 
self; make  one  more  effort  to  save  me!  0,  my  fctther, 
my  father,  run  one  more  risk  —  venture  one  last  en- 
treaty —  before  you  leave  me  to  die!" 

"Will  you  wait  till  I  come  back?"  I  said  to  ttie 
three  men. 

21* 
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"We  will  wait,"  they  answered,  and  lowered  their 
Bword-points  to  tlie  ground. 

I  found  the  Queen  alone  in  her  room,  without  the 
slightest  appearance  of  agitation  in  her  faoe  or  her  manner* 
Nothing  that  I  could  say  had,  the  slightest  effect  on  her.  I  ad- 
jured her  by  all  that  religion  holds  most  sacred,  to  remember 
that  the  noblest  privilege  of  any  sovereign  is  the  privilege 
of  granting  mercy;  that  the  first  of  Christian  duties  is  the 
duty  of  forgiving.  She  heard  me  unmoved.  Seeing  that 
entreaties  were  thrown  away,  I  ventured,  at  my  own 
proper  hazard,  on  reminding  her  that  she  was  not  living 
now  in  her  own  kingdom  of  Sweden,  but  that  she  was 
the  guest  of  the  King  of  France,  and  lodged  in  one  of 
his  own  palaces;  and  I  boldly  asked  her,  if  she  had  cal- 
culated the  possible  consequences  of  authorising  the 
killing  of  one  of  her  attendants  inside  the  walls  of  Fon- 
tainebleau,  without  any  preliminary  form  of  trial,  or  any 
official  notification  of  the  offence  that  he  had  committed. 
She  answered  me  coldly,  that  it  was  enough  that  she 
knew  the  unpardonable  nature  of  the  offence  of  which 
Moncddeschi  had  been  guilty;  that  she  stood  in  a  per- 
fectly independent  position  towards  the  King  of  France; 
that  she  was  absolute  mistress  of  her  own  actions,  at  aU 
times  and  in  all  places;  and  that  she  was  accountable  to 
nobody  under  Heaven  for  her  conduct  towards  her  sub- 
jects and  servants,  over  whose  lives  and  liberties  she 
possessed  sovereign  rights,  which  no  consideration  what- 
ever should  induce  her  to  resign. 

Fearful  as  I  was  of  irritating  her,  I  still  ventured  on 
reiterating  my  remonstrances.  She  out  them  short  by 
hastily  signing  to  me  to  leave  her.  As  she  dismissed 
me,  I  thought  I  saw  a  slight  change  pass  over  her  fiace; 
and  it  occurred  to  me  that  she  might  not  have  been  in- 
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disposed  at  that  moment  to  grant  some  respite,  if  she 
could  have  done  so  without  appearing  to  falter  in  her 
resolution,  and  without  running  the  risk  of  letting  Mo- 
naldeschi  escape  her.  Before,  I  passed  the  door,  I  at- 
tempted to  take  advantage  of  the  disposition  to  relent 
which  I  fancied  I  had  perceived  in  her;  but  she  angrily 
reiterated  the  gesture  of  dismissal  before  I  had  spoken 
half-a-dozen  words;  and,  with  a  heavy  heart,  I  yielded 
to  necessity,  and  left  her. 

'  On  reaming  to  the  gallery,  I  found  the  three  men 
standing  round  the  Marquis,  with  their  sword-points  on 
the  floor,  exactly  as  I  had  left  them. 

"Is  he  to  live  or  to  die?"  they  asked  when  I 
came  in. 

There  was  no  need  for  me  to  reply  in  words;  my 
face  answered  the  question.  The  Marquis  groaned  hea- 
vily, but  said  nothing.  I  sat  myself  down  on  a  stool, 
and  beckoned  to  him  to  come  to  me,  and  begged  him, 
as  well  as  my  terror  and  wretchedness  would  let  me,  to 
think  of  repentance,  and  to  prepare  for  another  world. 
He  began  his  confession  kneeling  at  my  feet,  with  his 
head  on  my  knees.  After  continuing  it  for  some  time, 
he  suddenly  started  to  his  feet  with  a  scream  of  terror. 
I  contrived  to  quiet  him,  and  to  fix  his  thoughts  again 
on  heavenly  things.  He  completed  his  confession,  speak- 
ing sometimes  in  French,  sometimes  in  Italian,  according 
as  he  could  best  explain  himself  in  the  agitation  and 
misery  which  now  possessed  him. 

Just  as  he  had  concluded,  the  Queen's  chaplain 
entered  the  gallery.  'VTithout  waiting  to  receive  abso- 
lution, the  unhappy  Marquis  rushed  away  from  me  to 
the  chaplain,  and,  still  clinging  desperately  to  the  hope 
of  life,  he  besought  him  to  int^cede  with  the  Queen. 
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The  two  talked  together  in  low  toses,  hokling  each 
other  by  the  hand.  When  their  conference  was  over, 
the  chaplain  left  the  gallery  again,  taking  with  him  the 
chief  of  the  three  executioners  who  were  appointed  to 
carry  out  the  Queen's  deadly  purpose.  After  a  short  ab- 
sence,  this  man  returned  without  the  chaplain,  ^'Qet 
your  absolution/'  he  said  briefly  to  the  Marquis,  ''and 
make  up  your  mind  to  die." 

Saying  these  words ,  he  seized  Monoldesohiy  pressed 
him  back  against  the' wall  at  the  end  of  the  gallery,  just 
under  the  picture  of  Saint  Germain;  and,  before  I  could 
interfere,  or  even  turn  aside  from  the  sight,  aimed  at 
the  Marquis's  right  side  with  his  sword.  Monaldeschi 
caught  the  blade  with  his  hand,  cutting  three  of  his 
fingers  in  the  act.  At  the  same  mom^it  the  point 
touc)ied  his  side  and  glanced  off.  Upcm  this,  the  man 
who  had  struck  at  him  exclaimed,  ''He  has  armour 
imder  his  clothes,"  and,  at  the  same  moment,  stabbed 
Monaldeschi  in  the  face.  As  he  reoeiyed  ihe  wound,  he 
turned  round  towards  me,  and  cried  out  loudly,  ''My 
father!    My  father!" 

I  advanced  towards  him  immediately;  and,  as  I  did 
so,  the  man  who  had  wounded  him  retired  a  little,  and 
signed  to  his  two  companions  to  withdraw  also.  The 
Marquis,  with  one  knee  on  the  ground,  asked  pardcm  of 
God,  and  said  certain  last  words  in  my  ear.  I  immediate- 
ly gave  him  absolution,  telling  him  that  he  must  atone 
for  his  sins  by  suffering  death,  and  that  he  mmi  pardon 
those  who  were  about  to  kill  him.  Having  heard  my 
words,  he  threw  himself  forward  on  the  floor,  and,  as 
he  fell,  one  of  the  three  executioners  who  had  not  as- 
sailed him  as  yet,  struck  at  his  head,  and  wotmded  him 
on  the  surface  of  the  skulL 
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The  Marquis  sank  on  Ms  face;  then  raised  himself  a 
litfle,  and  signed  to  the  men  to  kill  him  outright,  hy 
striking  him  on  the  neck.  The  same  man  who  had  last 
wounded  him  oheyed  by  cutting  two  or  three  times  at 
his  neck,  without,  however,  doing  him  any  great  injury. 
For  it  was  indeed  true  that  he  wore  armour  under  his 
clothes ,  which  armour  consisted  of  a  shirt  of  mail 
weighing  nine  or  ten  pounds,  and  nsing  so  high  round 
his  neck,  inside  his  coUar,  as  to  def<md  it  successfully 
from  any  ohanoe  blow  with  a  sword. 

Seeing  this,  I  came  forward  to  exhort  Ihe  Marquis 
to  bear  his  sufferings  with  patience,  for  the  remission  of 
his  sins.  While  I  was  speaking,  the  chief  of  the  three 
executioners  adraneed,  aod  asked  me  if  I  did  not  think 
it  was  time  to  give  Monaldeschi  the  finishing  stroke.  I 
pushed  the  man  violently  away  from  me,  saying  that  I 
had  no  adyice  to  offer  on  the  matter,  and  telling  him 
that  if  I  had  any  orders  to  give,  they  would  be  for  the 
sparing  of  the  Marquis's  life,  and  not  for  the  hastening 
of  his  death.  Hearing  me  speak  in  those  termr,  the 
man  asked  my  pardon,  and  confessed  that  he  had  done 
wrong  in  addressing  me  on  the  subject  at  all. 

•  He  had  hardly  finished  making  his  excuses  to  me, 
when  the  docwr  of  the  gallery  opwxed.  The  unhappy 
Maiquis  hearing  the  sound,  raked  himself  from  the  fioor, 
and,  seeing  that  the  person  who  entered  was  the  Queen's 
chaplain,  dragged  himself  along  the  gallery,  holding  on 
by  the  tapestry  that  hung  from  tile  walls,  until  he 
reached  the  feet  of  the  holy  man.  There,  he  whispered 
a  few  words  (as  if  he  was  confessing)  to  the  chaplain, 
who,  after  first  asking  my  permission,  gave  him  absolu- 
tion, snd  then  returned  to  the  Queen. 

As  the  chaplain  closed  the  door,  the  man  who  had 
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struck  the  Marquis  on  the  neck  stabbed  him  adroitly 
with  a  long  narrow  sword  in  the  throat ,  just  above  the 
edge  of  the  shirt  of  maiL  Monaldeschi  sank  on  his 
right  side,  and  spoke  no  more.  For  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  longer  he  still  breathed,  during  which  time  I 
prayed  by  him,  and  exhorted  him  as  I  best  could. 
When  the  bleeding  from  this  last  wound  ceased,  his  life 
ceased  with  it.  It  was  then  a  quarter  to  four  o'clock. 
The  death  agony  of  the  miserable  man  had  lasted,  from 
the  time  of  the  Queen's  first  pronouncing  sentence  on 
him,  for  nearly  three  hours. 

I  said  the  De  Profundis  over  his  body.  While  I 
was  praying,  the  three  men  sheathed  their  swords,  and 
the  chief  of  them  rifled  the  Marquis's  pockets.  Finding 
nothing  on  him  but  a  prayer-book  and  a  small  knife,  the 
chief  beckoned  to  his  companions,  and  they  all  three 
marched  to  the  door  in  silence,  went  out,  and  left  me 
alone  with  the  'corpse. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  I  followed  them,  to  go 
and  report  what  had  happened  to  the  Queen.  I  thought 
her  colour  changed  a  little  when  I  told  her  tdiat 
Monaldeschi  was  dead;  but  those  cold,  clear  eyes  of  her's 
never  softened,  and  her  voice  was  still  as  steady  and 
firm  as  when  I  first  heard  its  tones  on  enterii^  tbe 
gallery  that  day.  She  spoke  very  little,  only  saying  to 
herself  "He  is  dead,  and  he  deserved  to  die!"  Then, 
turning  to  me,  she  added,  "Father,  I  leave  the  care  of 
burying  him  to  you;'  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  will  charge 
myself  with  the  expense  of  having  masses  enough  said 
for  the  repose  of  his  soul."  I  ordered  the  body  to  be 
placed  in  a  coflin,  which  I  instructed  the  bearers  to 
remove  to  the  churchyard  on  a  tumbril,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  weight  of  the  corpse,  of  the  misty  rain  that 
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was  falling,  and  of  the  bad  state  of  the  roads.  On 
Monday,  the  twelfth  of  Kovember,  at  a  quarter  to  six  in 
the  eyening,  the  Marquis  was  buried  in  the  parish 
church  of  Avon,  near  the  font  of  holy  water.  The  next 
day  the  Queen  sent  one  hundred  livres,  by  two  of  her 
servants,  for  masses  for  the  repose  of  his  souL 

Thus  ends  the  extraordinary  narrative  of  Father  Le 
BeL  It  is  satisfactory  to  record  as  some  evidence  of  the 
progress  of  humanity,  that  the  barbarous  murder,  com- 
mitted under  the  sanction  and  authority  of  Queen  Chris- 
tina, which  would  have  passed  unnoticed  in  the  feudal 
times,  as  an  ordinary  and  legitimate  exercise  of  a 
sovereign's  authority  over  a  vassal,  excited,  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  utmost  disgust  and  horror 
througkout  Paris.  The  prime  minister  at  that  period, 
Cardinal  Mazarin  (by  no  means  an  over -scrupulous  man, 
as  all  readers  of  French  history  know),  wrote  officially 
to  Clmstina,  informing  her  that  ''a  crime  so  atrocious  as 
that  which  had  just  been  committed  under  her  sanction, 
in  the  Palace  of  Fontainebleau,  must  be  considered  as  a 
sufficient  cause  for  banishing  the  Queen  of  Sweden  from 
the  court  and  dominions  of  his  sovereign,  who,  in  com- 
mon with  every  honest  man  in  the  kingdom,  felt 
horrified  at  the  lawless  outrage  which  had  just  been  com- 
mitted on  the  soil  of  France." 

To  this  letter  Queen  Christina  sent  the  following 
answer,  which,  as  a  specimen  of  spiteful  efi&ontery,  has 
probably  never  been  matched: 

MoKsiEiTR  Mazarim,  —  Those  who  have  commnnicated  to  yea  the 
details  of  the  death  of  my  eqaerry,  Monaldesohl,  knew  nothing  at  all  about 
it.  I  think  it  highly  absurd  that  yon  should  hare  compromised  so  many 
people  for  the  sake  of  informing  yourself  about  one  s|mplt  fact*  Such  a 
proceeding  on  yonr  part,  ridiculous  as  it  is,  docs  not,  however,  much 
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utonlth  inc.    What  I  an  amased  at,  Is,  that  jon  and  the  king  y^ur  maatar 
•boold  have  dared  to  expresi  disapproyal  of  what  I  have  done. 

Onderatand,  all  of  yoo  —  aerrants  and  maatera,  little/ people  and 
great  —  that  it  was  my  sovereign  pleasnre  to  act  as  I  did.  I  neither  owe, 
nor  render,  an  account  of  my  actions  to  any  one ,  —  least  of  all,  to  a  bally 
like  yon. 

•  •  m  m  *  e 

It  may  be  well  for  yon  to  know ,  and  to  report  to  any  one  whom  yoo 
can  get  to  listen  to  you ,  that  Christina  cares  little  for  your  court,  and  less 
still  for  you.  When  I  want  to  rerenge  myself,  I  hare  no  need  of  your 
formidable  power  to  help  me.  My  honour  obliged  me  to  aet  as  I  did;  my 
will  is  my  law,  and  you  ought  to  know  how  to  respect  it.  .  .  •  Understand, 
if  you  please,  that  wherever  I  choose  to  live,  there  I  am  Queen;  and  that 
the  men  about  bm,  raseala  as  they  may  be,  are  better  than  yea  and  the 
myrmidons  whom  you  keep  in  your  service. 

•  «  •  «  ft  ^     « 

Take  my  ad^ioe,  Masarin,  and  behave  yourself  f»r  the  fbtore  so  aa  to 
merit  my  favour;  you  cannot,  for  your  own  sake,  be  too  anzlooa  to 
deserve  it.  Heaven  preserve  yoo  f^om  ventorlng  on  any  more  dlaparaging 
remarks  aboot  my  oendncti  I  shall  bear  of  tkem ,  if  I  am  at  the  other  end 
of  the  world ,  fer  I  have  friends  and  followers  in  my  service  who  are  aa  na- 
scrupulous  and  aa  vigilant  as  any  in  yours,  though  it  is  probable  enough 
that  they  are  net  quite  so  heavily  bribed. 

After  replying  to  the  prime  minister  of  France  in 
these  terms,  Ohristina  was  wise  enough  to  leate  the 
Jungdom  immediately. 

For  three  years  more,  she  pursued  her  traTels.  At 
the  expiration  of  that  time,  her  cousin,  the  king  of 
Sweden,  in  whose  fSavour  she  had  abdicated,  died.  She 
returned  at  once  to  her  own  country,  with  the  object  d 
possessing  herself  once  more  of  the  royal  power.  Here 
the  punishment  of  the  merciless  crime  that  she  had 
sanctioned  overtook  her  at  last  The  braye  and  honest 
people  of  Sweden  refused  to  be  goyemed  by  the  woman 
who  had  ordered  the  murder  of  Monaldeachi,  and  who 
had  forsaken  the  national  religion  for  which  her  father 
had  died.  Threatened  with  the  loss  of  her  reyenues  as 
well  as  the  loss  of  her  sovereignty,  if  she  remained  in 
Sweden,  the  proud  and  merciless  Christina  yielded  for 
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the  first  time  in  her  life.  She  resigned  once  more  all 
right  and  title  to  the  royal  dignity ,  and  left  her  native 
country  for  the  last  time.  The  final  place  of  her  retire- 
ment was  Borne.  She  died  there  in  the  year  sixteen 
hundred  and  eighty-nine.  Even  in  the  epitaph  which  she 
ordered  to  be  placed  on  her  tomb,  the  strange  and  daring 
chai^cter  of  the  woman  breaks  out  The  whole  record 
of  that  wild,  wondrous,  wicked  existence,  was  sumined 
up  with  stem  breviiy  in  this  one  line: 

CHBISTINi.  IXTED  BlXir-TWO   YeABS. 
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"F0BGIVENE88,  Arthur?  You  surely  need  not  ask  for 
that!"  said  the  lady,  with  a  cold  smile.  "You  were  of 
age,  and  free  to  choose  as  you  would;  and,  if  by  that 
choice  you  have  disappointed  my  hopes  and  frustrated 
my  intentions,  it  is  scarcely  a  matter  for  which  to  ask 
my  forgiveness  —  my  recognition,  if  you  will;  and  that 
I  have  granted." 

"1  wish  you  would  say  that  in  a  more  cordial  tone, 
mother,"  said  Arthur,  earnestly;  "in  spite  of  your  kind 
words  my  heart  feels  chilled  and  heavy." 

"Do  you  re-assure  your  husband,  then,  since  his 
mother's  words  have  no  longer  any  power  over  him,** 
said  Mrs.  Amphlett,  still  with  the  same  strange,  bard 
smile  on  her  face,  turning  to  a  pretty,  young  girl  who 
stood  timidly  in  the  background,  and  taking  her  stiffly 
by  the  hand. 

"It  is  only  his  love  for  you  that  makes  him  doubt- 
ful," stammered  the  girl,  looMng  appealingly  to  her  hus- 
band. 

"I  asked  you  to  combat  the  effect  —  not  to  explain 
to  me  the  cause,"  replied  Mrs.  Amphlett.  "I  am  afraid 
you  do  not  understand  very  quickly.  You  are  embar- 
rassed, and  want  self-possession,  I  see;  you  blush,  too, 
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and  lose  your  grace  of  outline  in  the  awkward  angularity 
of  confession.  We  shall  have  some  training  to  go  through, 
before  you  will  he  fit  for  the  drawing-rooms  of  my  Mends 
and  your  husband's  associa^tes/' 

She  laughed;  —  a  low,  forced,  contemptuous  laugh, 
that  completed  poor  Geraldine's  dismay.  Turning  to  her 
husband  she  retreated  into  his  arms;  and, 'burying  her 
face  in  his  bosom,  exclaimed  piteously: 

"Oh,  Arthur!  take  me  away  —  take  me  away!"  then 
burst  into  tears. 

Mrs.  Amphlett  quietly  rang  the  bell.    ' 

"A  glass  of  cold  water,  Jones;  and  ask  Gryce  for 
the  sal-volatile,  which  is  in  my  room,"  she  said,  when 
the  man  entered.     "This  young  lady  is  hysterical." 

The  lady's  tone  and  manner  of  unutterable  contempt 
roused  Geraldine  from  her  weakness  more  than  cold 
water  or  sal-volatile.  She  felt,  too,  Arthur's  heart  throb 
under  her  hand;  and  though  he  passed  his  arm  round 
her  and  pressed  her  kindly  to  him,  as  if  mutely  assuring 
her  of  his  protection,  she  feared  she  had  annoyed  him, 
more  because  she  had  been  silly,  Ihan  because  she  showed 
displeasure. 

"No,  never  mind  now,"  she  said,  trying  to  laugh, 
and  shaking  back  the  bright,  brown  hair  which  had 
fallen  in  disorder  over  her  face.  "I  am  quite  well  now 
—  it  is  nothing  —  I  am  very  sorry,"  she  added,  with  a 
running  accompaoiment  of  small  sobs. 

"Are  you  often  hysterical?"  asked  Mrs.  Amphlett, 
her  light  hazel  eyes  fixed  sternly  on  her.  "It  must  be 
very  inconvenient  to  you,  I  should  think,  and  scarcely 
befitting  Mrs.  Arthur  Amphlett  You  may  take  it  away 
again,  Jones,"  she  said  to  the  footman  who  bustled  in 
with  the  cold  water  and  a  small  phial  on  a  silver  stand; 
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«or  —  no,  stay,  —  yon  had  better  leave  tiiem.    Ton 
may  be  attacked  again/'  she  added,  to  Geraldine. 

"I  assure  you,  mother,  I  never  before  saw  my  wife 
80  nervous,''  exclaimed  Arthur.  ''In  general,  she  is  both 
brave  and  cheerful.     I  never  knew  her  so  shaken." 

'^Indeed?  It  is  unfortunate  then,  that  she  should 
have  selected  me,  and  our  first  interview,  for  the  display 
of  a  weakness  which  some,  I  believe,  call  interesting; 
but  which  to  me  is  puerile;  which,  in  fact,  I  i^egard  as 
temporary  insanity.  Come!"  she  added,  arranging  herself 
in  her  easy-chair,  and  speaking  with  a  little  less  pitiless 
deliberation;  'Ve  have  now  got  through  the  first  meeting; 
which,  as  you  were  the  delinquents,  I  presume,  you 
dreaded  more  than  I.  Understa^  then,  that  I  overlook 
all  the  personal  disrespect  there  has  been  in  your  secret 
marriage,  Arthur:  all  the  disappointment,  and  wounded 
pride  I  have  had  in  your  marrying  so  far  beneath  you.  I 
am  a  woman  of  plain  words,  Geraldine.  Your  name  is  Geral- 
dine, is  it  not?  I  thought  you  started  and  looked  surprised 
when  I  called  you  so.  No  matter!  — -  ai^d  I  invite  you  both 
to  remain  with  me  as  long  as  it  suits  you  to  make  Thor-  - 
nivale  your  home.  Now  let  the  subject  be  dropped. 
Gryce  will  show  you  to  your  room ,  young  lady,  if  you 
ring  the  bell  twice;  and,  I  dare  say,  in  time^  we  shall 
become  tolerably  well  acquainted." 

''Arthur!  dear  Arthur!  what  will  become  of  me  if 
your  mother  does  not  soften  towards  me!"  cried  poor 
Geraldine  I  when  she  was  alone  with  her  husband. 

"Be  patient,  love,  for  a  few  days,"  said  Arfliur, 
soothingly.  "She  has  had  much  sorrow  in  her  life,  and 
that  has  made  her  harder  than  she  was  by  nature.  But 
I  cannot  believe  she  will  be  always  so  stx^ge  as  she  is 
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to-day.  I  cannot  believe  but  that  my  Geraldine's  sweet- 
ness and  goodness  will  soften  her,  and  lead  her  to  love 
and  value  one  who  cannot  be  known  without  being  loved." 

"Oh,  Arthur!.  I  never  prized  your  ^ear  words  so 
much  as  to-day,"  eiclaimed  the  young  wife,  with  a  look 
and  gesture  of  most  touching  devotion.  ''While  you  love 
me,  and  believe  in  me,  and  are  not  ashamed  of  me,  all 
the  world  might  scorn  me,  —  I  should  still  be  proud 
and  blessed."  , 

"All  the  world  shall  honour  you,"  said  Arl^ur,  laugh- 
ing. "But,  come,  bathe  those  great,  blue  eyes,  and  draw 
a  veil  between  tiieir  love  and  the  outeide  world.  Meet 
my  mother  wiili  as  much  composure  and  ease,  and  with 
as  little  show  of  feeling  as  you  can.  Bemember,  she  re- 
spects strength  more  than  she  sympathises  with  feeling. 
She  would  honour  a  victorious  foe  —  however  vile  — 
more  than  she  would  pity  a  prostrate  one,  however 
virtuous.  Strength,  will,  self-assertion  she  respects,  even 
when  in  direct  opposition  to  herself:  timidity,  obedience, 
and  excitability  she  simply  despises  and  tramples  under 
foot.  Don't  be  afraid  of  her.  Assert  yourself  and  all 
will  come  right.  Is  not  your  husband  by  to  support 
you?" 

"Arthur!  I  wish  you  would  give  me  something  ter- 
rible to  do  for  you!  I  feel  as  if  I  could  go  through  the 
^eroest,  wildest  martyrdom  for.  you  and  your  love.  I 
oould  die  for  you  — " 

"But  you  dare  not  oppose  my  mother?  Iei  that  it? 
Darling!  you  shall  live  for  and  with  me;  and  that  is 
better  than  dying.  Ah  I  I  wonder  if  you  will  say  such 
words  after  we  have  been  married  as  many  years  as  now 
days.  Let  me  see,  —  how  many?  Twenty-six.  We 
are  almost  at  the  end  of  our  honeymoon,  Geraldine!" 
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11. 

"I  THDTK  Geraldine  is  slightly  improred  since  she 
came,"  said  Mrs.  Amphlett,  one  morning,  to  her  son. 
''She  is  rather  less  awkward  and  mannerless  than  she 
was." 

"Awkward  was  never  the  word  for  her,"  said  Arthur, 
hriskly.  "She  is  only  shy  and  unused  to  the  world. 
She  is  singularly  graceful,  I  think." 

Mrs.  Amphlett  lifted  her  eyebrows. 

*  Think  how  young  she  is!"  continued  Arthur,  answer- 
ing his  mother's  look,  —  "not  quite  twenty,  yet  —  and 
waa  never  in  society  before  she  came  here." 

"How  strange  it  is,"  continued  the  mother,  as  if 
speaking  to  herself,  "to  see  the  marriages  which  some 
men  make!  —  men  of  intellect,  wealth,  education,  stand- 
ing, —  all  that  you  imagine  would  re£ne  their  tastes 
and  render  them  fastidious  in  their  choice.  Yet  these 
are  the  very  persons  who  so  often  marry  beneath  them. 
Instead  of  choosing  the  wife  who  could  best  fulfil  their 
social  requirements,  they  think  only  of  pleasing  the  eye, 
which  they  call  love  —  as  you  have  done,  Arthur,  in 
choosing  Geraldine  in  place  of  Miss  Vaughan." 

"Miss  Vaughan!  Why  you  might  as  well  have  a^ed 
me  to  marry  a  statue.  A  handsome  girl,  I  confess;  but 
without  a  spark  of  life  or  a  drop  of  human  blood  in  her.** 

"That  may  be.  Yet  she  was  the  ri^  and  natural 
wife  for  you.  She  was  a  woman  of  your  own  age  and 
your  own  standing;  formed  to  be  the  leader  of  her  society 
OS  befits  your  wife;  rich,  well  bom;  in  short,  possessing 
all  the  requisite  qualifications  of  the  future  mistress  of 
Thomivale.  You  disregard  such  patent  harmony  o^  cir- 
cumstances for   what?    —   for  a  good  little  Wue-eyed 
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nobody;  who  <3aimot  receive  like  a  gentiewtoman,  and  who 
steps  into  her  carriage  with  the  wrong  foot." 

"But  who  has  goodness,  love,  innocence,  constancy  — " 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  Arthur,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Amphlett 
"What  do  you  get,  pray,  with  this  excessive  plasticity 
of  nature?  All  very  delightful,  I  dare  say,  when  confined 
to  you,  and  while  you  are  by  her  side  to  influence  her; 
buVwhen  you  are  away,  will  not  the  same  facility  which 
renders  her  so  delightM  to  you,  place  her  as  much  under 
the  influence  of  another,  as  she  is  under  yours?  Foolish 
boy!  you  have  burdened  yourself  with  that  most  intoler- 
able burden  of  aU  —  the  weakness  and  incapacity  of  a 
life-long  companion.  There!  don't  protest,  or  you  will 
make  me  angry.  I  know  she  is  very  amiable  and  beau- 
tiful, and  charming,  and  good,  and  all  that;  but  she  has 
no  more  strength,  self-reliance,  common  sense  nor  manner 
than  a  baby.  And  you  know  this  as  well  as  I.  Here 
she  is.  —  I  was  just  talking  of  you,  Qeraldine.  Are  you 
well  to-day?"  she  asked  suddenly. 

"Yes,  thank  you,  quite  well,"  said  Geraldine,  always 
nervous  when  speaking  to  her  mother-in-law. 

"I  thought  not;  you  are  black  under  the  eyes,  and 
your  hair  is  dull.     Will  you  drive  with  me  to-day?" 

"If  you  please,"  said  Geraldine. 

"Or  ride  with  your  husband?" 

"Whichever  you  and  Arthur  like  best" 

"My  dear  young  lady,"  said  Mrs.  Amphlett,  with  one 
.  of  her  stony  looks,  "when  will  you  learn  to  have  a  will 
pf  your  own?" 

"Yes,  Geraldine!  I  wish  you  would  always  sjay  what 
you,  yourself,  really  prefer,  when  you  are  asked,"  said 
Arthur,  with  a  shadow  of  testiness. 

"I  am  afraid  of  being  selfish  and  inconsiderate  to 
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others,'*  said  Geraldine,  hastily.  ''But,  if  you  please, 
then,  I  would  rather  ride  with  Arthur.** 

"Tou  know  I  am  going  to  Croft  to  look  at  young 
Vaughan*B  stud,**  returned  Arthur,  still  with  the  same 
accent  of  irritability.  "How,  then,  can  I  ride  with  you 
to-day?** 

"Ah,  see,  now!  what  use  in  giving  me  my  choice?" 
cried  Geraldine,  making  a  sad  attempt  to  smile  and  to 
seem  gay;  tears  rushing  into  her  eyes,  instead;  for,  the 
three  weeks  during  which  she  had  been  under  her  lady- 
mother's  harrow,  had  reduced  her  to  a  stato  of  chronic 
depression. 

"Would  it  not  be  more  dignified  if  you  did  not  cry 
whenever  you  are  spoken  to?**  said  the  pitiless  hawk- 
eyed  lady. 

"I  am  not  crying,"  said  Geraldine,  boldly. 

"No?  —  What  is  that  on  your  hand,  if  it  be  not  a 
tear?  Fie!  you  must  not  be  untruthful,  according  to  the 
common  vice  of  the  weak.** 

Arthur  went  to  the  window,  pale  with  suppressed 
passion.  For  the  moment  he  hated  Geraldine.  The 
young  wife  had  passed  a  sleepless  night.  She  was  nervous 
and  unwell.  She  tried  to  calm  herself,  but  she  felt  as 
if  something  gave  way  within  her,  and  sighing  gently  she 
sank  very  quietly  back  against  the  pillows  of  the  ottoman 
where  she  was  sitting,  in  a  dead  swoon. 

A  loud  knock  came  to  her  door. 

"Geraldine!**  exclaimed  Mrs.  Amphlett,  "Geraldine I 
Why,  bless  my  soul,  Arthur,  the  giri  has  fainted!** 

Before  any  order  or  aid  could  be  given  the  footman 
threw  open  the  door,  and  a  lady,  all  floimces,  rustling 
ftilk,  dignity,  and, statuesque  beauty  —  Arthur's  natural 
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wife,  as  Mrs.  Amphlett  called  her  —  Mjbs  Vaughan,  of 
droffc,  walked  leisurely  forward. 

Calmly  surveying  the  fainting  Geraldine  through  her 
eye-glass,  the  visitor  turned  gracefaUy  away,  saying,  as 
Mrs.  Amphlett  herself  had  once  said:  *'How  very  inconve- 
nient for  her!" 

Arthur  reddened  and  turned  pale  by  turns;  "Good!" 
Baid  Mrs.  Amphlett,  to  herself,  with  a  cruel  smile,  '^'the 
first  blow  is  really  struck  now!" 

She  led  Miss  Vaughan  into  the  inner  drawing-room, 
while  Gryce  attended  on  Geraldine. 

*'You  had  better  leave  my  maid  with  your  wife, 
Arthur,"  she  said,  speaking  as  she  stood  between  the 
rooms,  holding  the  curtain  in  her  hand.  But  Arthur 
refused.     No!  he  would  rather  attend  to  her  himself. 

"What  a  model  husband,"  said  Miss  Vaughan;  but, 
in  a  voice  so  calm,  so  sweet,  so  silvery  and  even,  that  no 
one  could  know  whether  she  spoke  ironically  or  admi- 
ringly. Arthur  was  in  a  bad  humour,  and  disposed  to  see 
all  in  shadow.  He  took  her  words  as  a  cutting  satire; 
and  Geraldine  fared  none  the  better  in  his  heart  for  the 
belief.  This  was  the  first  time,  since  he  had  known 
Geraldine,  that  a  thought  of  unfavourable  criticism  had 
crossed  his  mind;  the  first  time  that  he  had  said  to  him- 
self, "I  wish  I  had  waited." 

Mrs.  Amphlett  had  the  art  —  no  one  exactly  knew 
how  —  of  making  every  person  appear  illogical,  ridi- 
culous, ungraceful,  ill-bred;  yet,  not  firom  any  special 
amount  of  grace  or  good  breeding  in  herself;  rather  the 
reverse.  Her  manners  were  chiefly  noticeable  for  their 
undisguised  contempt,  and  their  immovable  assumption 
of  superiority;  though  she  was,  certainly,  a  handsome 
woman,  yet  it  was  not  of  a  kind  to  throw  any  other 

22*     ^         , 
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beauty  into  the  shade.  She  was  pale  to  bloodlessaeai^ 
with  a  fierce  eje  and  a  crael  jaw.  She  wore  her  white 
hair  braided  low  on  her  square  forehead;  but  her  thick, 
straight  eyebrows  were  still  blaok  as  ebony »  and  the 
light-hazel,  deep  set  eyes  beneath  tiiem  had  lost  none  of 
their  fire  or  power.  The  lines  between  her  brows  wfere^ 
deep  and  harsh.  The  centre  furrow  —  the  Amphlett 
cut,  it  was  called  —  with  the  heavy  brow  swelling  on 
each  side,  was  especially  forbidding,  ^er  nose  was 
sharp,  high  and  handsome;  her  thin  lips  closed  lightly 
over  small  and  even  —  but  discoloured  —  teeth;  and 
her  chin  was  square-cut,  massive,  and  slightly  protruding, 
l^ot  then  from  grace  or  beauty  came  her  special  power 
of  moral  oppression;  but  from  her  cruelty.  She  was  in- 
fini^ly  cruel  and  harsh.  She  said  exactly  what  she 
thought,  be  it  ever  ho  painful;  and  no  one  ever  knew 
her  to  soften  her  words  for  pity,  grace,  or  delicacy.  She 
prided  herself  on  her  honesty,  her  directness,  her  absence 
of  false  sentiment,  and  her  ruthless  crusade  against  all 
forms  of  weakness.  In  her  first  interview  with  any  one 
she  measured  that  person's  power  of  self-assertion.  K  the 
stranger  yielded  to  her,  whether  from  timidity  or  ami- 
ability, she  set  her  foot  on  the  stranger's  neck  cmd  kept 
it  there.  If  opposed,  she  hated,  but  still  respected  her 
opponent.  The  only  thing  in  the  world  that  she  re- 
spected was  strength;  and  the  only  person  in  her  neigh- 
bourhood to  whom  she  was  not  insolent  was  ICiss  Yaughan. 
For,  Miss  Yaughan,  though  of  a  different  nature,  was  as 
dauntless  and  seK-asserting  as  Mrs.  Amphlett,  and  differed 
no  one  to  come  too  near  her.  They  were  co-queens  — 
not  rivals  —  and  regarded  each  other's  rights. 

As  for  Geraldine,  she  simply  despised  her:  honouring 
her  with  only  a  reflective  hatred,  because  of  her  maniage 
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"with  her  son.  Had  it  not  been  for  that,  she  would  baye 
quietly  walked  over  her  and  have  trodden  ber  out  of 
ber  path.  But  she  could  not  do  this  now;  so  Geraldine 
was  promoted  to  tbe  dignity  of  ber  intense  batred  and 
ceaseless,  fierce  displeasure.  Tbe  girl  felt  ber  position 
and  pdned  under  ii  Hence  abe  was  losing  tbose  merely 
outside  physical  graces  sbe  bad  promised  wben  sbe  mar^ 
lied;  and  which  had  counted  for  something  in  her  hus- 
band's love.  Arthur,  too,  was  influenced  by  his  ipother's 
perpetual  harping  on  Gbraldine's  faults.  Soon  be  learnt 
to  apologise  for  ber;  then  to  criticise  her  himself  —  not 
always  favourably  —  and  lastly,  to  feel  slightly  ashamed 
of  her.  His  pride  and  manhood  prevented  bis  falling 
very  low  there;  but  a  great  peril  lay  before  him:  none 
the  less  perilous  because  not  confessed. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  dangerous  beginnings  Arthur 
was  called  away  on  business,  cunningly  provided  for 
him,  and  Geraldine  was  left  to  the  care  of  her  mother* 
in-law.  The  heavy  gates  had  scarcely  swung  back  for 
her  son  to  pass  out,  when  Mrs.  Amphlett  sat  down  to 
write  a  ^letter  to  Cousin  Hal  —  tbe  scap^race  of  the 
family  —  the  handsomest  life-guardsman  and,  by  repute, 
the  most  successful  lady-killer  of  his  generation. 


m. 

Gebalbine,  who  had  been  piteously  terrified  at  tbe 
prospect  of  keepii^  bouse  alone  with  her  Gorgonic 
mother,  was  surprised  to  find  how  suddenly  the  old  lady 
changed.  She  laid  aside  her  harsh  and  insolent  manner, 
was  kind,  considerate,  gentle,  —  ceased  to  find  fault  — 
nay,  was  almost  flattering;  and  Geraldine,  who  was  as 
loving  as  she  was  timid,  soon  became  quite  playful  and 
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filial,  and  thought,  perhaps,  after  aU  she  had  been  ta 
blame,  or  had  been  only  fanciful  They  had  passed  a 
few  happy  days  thus  —  happy  days,  in  spite  of  the 
strange  desolation  which  her  husband's  first  absence 
makes  for  the  young  wife  —  when  a  carriage  drove  up, 
and  out  dashed  a  fine,  handsome,  young  fellow,  all  bright 
blue-eyes,  moustache,  white  teeth,  military  swagger  and 
merriment;  who  kissed  Mrs.  Amphlett  as  if  he  liked  to 
kiss  her,  and  seemed  at  home  in  the  house,  and  master 
of  every  one  in  it,  before  he  had  fiurly  crossed  the  thresh- 
old.    This  was  Qousin  HaL 

Never  was  there  such  a  delightful  companion  as 
Cousin  Hal!  Full  of  fun  and  anecdote;  always  lively; 
the  most  goodnatured  person  in  the  world;  possessing  the 
largest  amount  of  chivaliy  to  women  of  which  modem 
manners  are  capable;  respectful  while  familiar,  and  his 
familiarity  itself  so  affectionate  and  manly,  that  no  one 
was  ever  known  to  quarrel  with  him,  and  many  were 
found  to  love  him  —  in  fact  it  was  his  speciali^,  and 
the  motive  of  his  many  triumphal  paeans.  AU  these 
characteristics  made  him  a  dangerously  delightful  com- 
panion for  most  young  ladies.  But  Hal,  though  a  scape- 
grace, had  his  heart  in  the  right  place;  and,  fond  as  he 
was  of  mischief,  had  no  love  for  evil,  nor  for  vice. 

At  first  Geraldine  was  shy  toward  him,  intending  to 
be  matron-like  and  dignified;  but  Cousin  Hal  laughed  aU 
that  out  of  her;  and,  in  an  incredibly  short  time  estab- 
lished himself  on  the  most  comfortable  footing  imaginable; 
Aunt  Amphley,  as  he  called  her,  giving  the  pretty  young 
wife  into  his  care  in  the  oddest  way  possible:  especially 
odd  in  her,  one  of  the  strictest  known  dragons  of  |Hro- 
priety  extant  For  instance,  Geraldine  demurred  at  ri- 
ding alone  with  him  —  "Would  Arthur  like  it?"    And 
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Mrs.  Amphlett  answered,  "Who  is  the  best  judge  of 
propriety,  you  or  I?  And  if  I  say  that  you  may  ride 
with  your  cousin,  is  it  fitting  in  you  to'  virtually  tell  me 
that  I  am  an  insecure  guide  to  you,  and  that  my  habits 
and  views  are  improper  for  you  to  adopt?" 

Gferaldine  wrote  daily  to  her  husband.  She  had  very 
little  to  write  about,  excepting  her  love  for  him,  and 
how  pleasant  Cousin  Hal  made  gloomy  old  Thomivale; 
and,  naturally,  Cousin  Hal  came  in  for  a  large  share  of 
the  canvas.  He  was  the  only  fact  in  the  present;  and 
facts  take  wide  dimensions.  Now,  between  Arthur  and 
Cousin  Hal  there  had  always  been,  since  very  boyhood, 
a  distinct  and  decided  enmity.  Not  explosive  nor  ex- 
ploded; but  none  the  less  fierce  because  subdued  and 
smouldering.  He  called  Arthur  surly;  Arthur  called  him 
frivolous:  he  said  Arthur  should  have  been  a  priest; 
Arthur  said  that  he  should  have  been  an  actor,  if  not 
a  Merry  Andrew.  So  Arthur  was  furious  when  he  heard 
of  his  being  at  Thomivale.  ^He  wondered  at  his  mother, 
abused  Hal,  called  Geraldine  silly;  and  then  he  thought 
of  what  his  mother  had  once  said  about  the  girl's  facility 
of  obedience  and  impressibility,  and  he  was  doubly 
jealous.  In  which  amiable  frame  of  mind  he  received  a 
letter  from  his  mother.  After  some  business  preliminaries 
the  letter  said: 


"It  la  quite  pleMant  to  see  Geraldine  and  Henry;  tliey  play  togettier 
as  if  ttiey  were  still  children  in  the  nursery.  Geraldine  has  grown  so 
pretty,  and  is  all  life  and  vivacity:  she  is  qolte  a  different  person  to  the 
laehxymose,  nervous ,  depressed  schoolgirl  she  was  when  you  were  here. 
I  fear  you  Icept  her  down  too  much:  Henry,  on  the  contrary,  encourages 
her.  He  is  charmed  by  her  franlcness  and  playfulness ,  she  with  his  good 
temper  and  a£feotionate  ways.  And  certainly  he  is  a  very  charming  fellow, 
though  I  cannot  go  to  Geraldine^s  extent  of  enthusiasm ,  when  she  said  last 
night  that  she  wished  you  were  more  like  him.  To  me,  every  one's  In- 
dividuality is  sacred,  and  I  would  have  no  moral  patchwork  if  I  co^ld* 
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MUs  ▼aaffhan  Ytxaa  mt  that  aht  dUIIkes  Henry  to  nraoh.  She  epeke  qalu 
•teriily  to  yoar  wife  Uit  OTeniDg  about  her  evident  pertUIity,  which 
Qeraldlne  calls  *ooaainahtp;*  bat  MiaaVanghan  craahed  lier  with  one  of 
her  lofty  looka,  and  little  Qeraldlne  ran  oM  to  Henry  —  .oooaln  Hat ,  aa  che 
ealla  him  -~  for  ahelter  and  protection.** 


Arthur  read  no  more.  He  oroBhed  the  letter  in  bis 
hand  and,  covering  his  face,  groaned.  Neither  that  day 
nor  the  next,  nor  the  next,  again,  did  he  write  to  his 
wondering  wife.  Hitherto  he  had  written  eveij  day, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  husband-loTers;  but  now,  too 
suspicious  to  write  naturally,  too  proud  to  betray  his 
suspicions,  he  chose  not  to  write  at  all,  as  the  easiest 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  Whereby  he  nearly  broke  ^oot 
Geraldine's  heart,  whidi,  not  reproving  her,  furnished  hw 
with  no  clue  to  the  enigma.     She  was  sure  he  was  ill 

—  he  had  met  with  some  accident  —  he  had  been  ran 
over  by  an  omnibus  or  by  one  of  those  immense  waggouB 

—  he  had  been  garotted  —  he  "was  dying  —  he  was 
dead.  This  was  her  asoending  scale  of  horrors;  at  which 
her  mother  scofifed  grimly,  but  which  kind-hearted  Hal 
tried  to  cbeer  and  soothe  away.  On  liie  fourth  day  the 
letter  came  —  short,  reserved,  cold.  It  said  nothiiig  to. 
wound,  but  nothing  to  delight,  the  young  wife.  Geraldine 
almost  wished  he  had  not  written  at  allf  though  she  was 
glad  and  grateful  to  find  he  was  well,  and  that  nettling 
had  happened  to  him. 

She  answered  as  if  no  cloud  had  fallen  between  them; 
noticing  nothing.  She  told  him  all  that  she  had  been 
doing,  both  with  and  without  Cousin  Hal's  name  int«^ 
mixed;  amongst  other  things,  how  kind  his  mother  was 
to  her,  and  how  agreeable  Miss  Yaughan  could  be  wh^i 
she  was  not  affected  and  on  stilts,  as  she  was  the  other 
day,  when  she  and  his  cousin  rode  over  to  Croft 
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"My  mother  was  right/*  said  Arthur,  grinding  his 
teeth,  ''Geraldine  has  the  common  yiee  of  the  weak; 
she  is  not  tnithM.  And  this  letter  —  hoasting  of  my 
mother's  kindness ,  and  Hiss  Yaugban's  cordiality,  is  a 
proof  of  it  I  have  been  a  fool.  How  could  I  expect 
a  woman  not  of  my  own.  station  to  have  the  feelings  of 
a  thorough-bred  gentle-w^oman,  and  to  be  delicate  and 
faithful  under  the  coarse  lure  of  such  a  popinjay  as 
thc^)  How  coldly  she  writes!  She  does  not  even  allude 
to  my  long  silence.  Of  course,  there  must  be  separation 
now:  yes,  before  this  very  month  is  out  it  must  be  ar- 
ranged. Three  months  after  marriage,  and  to  separate; 
what  a  testimony  to  the  wisdom  of  love-matches!  If  I 
had  that  fellow  here  — "  he  continued  above  his  breath, 
taking  up  a  table-knife  that  lay  near  his  untasted  break- 
fast. Then,  with  a  sudden  impulse,  he  flung  it  savagely 
from  him.  The  knife  fell  quiveringly  in  the  door,  ^and 
for  that  moment  Arthur  was  a  murderer  in  his  heart 

Together  with  Geraldine's  letter,  lay  one  from  Mrs. 
Amphlett,  as  yet  unopened-  He  broke  the  seal  almost 
mechanically,  but  drank  in  every  word  with  thirsty 
passion,  as  soon  as  he  set  in  fairly  to  the  reading. 

"I  hope  your  baviness  is  progressing  favoarably,  and  that  those  per- 
plexing lawyers  have  nearly  come  to  the  end  of  obscuring  ae  plain  a  ques- 
tion as  this  was.  We  shall  all  be  glad  to  see  yon  at  home  again,  though 
indeed  I  cannot  say  that  your  wife  has  been  silly  in  fretting  for  yOn ,  as  I 
expected.  On  the  contrary ,  she  is  in  higher  spirits  than  ever,  and  every 
day  adds  to  her  exuberant  happiness.  She  made  even  me  laugh;  although, 
as  you  know,  I  am  not  much  given  to  that  exercise;  but  her  manner  for 
these  last  three  days  has  been  so  trreslstlMy  oomio  when  /peeking  ef  your 
silence,  that  even  I  oould  not  help  Joining  in  the  general  merriment.  She 
is  a  good  mimic,  I  find ;  for  in  the  scenes  which  she  gave  —  one  represent- 
ing you  as  garotted  by  some  of  those  horrid  meu,  another  as  run  over  by 
one  of  Barclay*s  beer  waggons,  another  ae  lying  with  a  splitting  headache, 
calling  for  soda-water  and  ices  —  she  really  acted  with  wonderfhl  spirit 
and  character*    I  thought  Henry  would  have  gone  into  a  fit  with  laughing; 
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tod  It  WM  really  Tery  droU.  Of  eoarM  I  knew  that  yoa  were  perfectly 
•afe,  or  else  I  ehoald  not  hare  allowed  such  levity  on  her  part;  but  I  bare 
giren  her  of  late  very  great  acope,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  her 
character ;  and  I  think  I  have  come  to  the  end  of  what  I  wanted  to  know. 
Tour  Judgment  on  Miss  Vanghan  was,  I  fear,  more  correct  than  mine. 
She  t«  a  statue.  When  Qeraldine  was  acting  those  scenes,  as  I  tell  yea, 
•ht  sat  with  a  settled  Arown  on  her  face;  and  at  the  end  rose  very 
haughtily,  and  lectured  your  wife  for  her  levity  and  want  of  feeling. 
Henry  took  Geraldine*s  part;  and  he  and  Miss  Vaughan  spoke  more  trath- 
fhlly  than  politely  to  each  other.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  argument 
(which  was  more  properly  a  wrangle) ,  Geraldlne  put  her  band  in  Henry*s, 
and  told  him  to  kiss  It,  in  token  of  his  fealty.  But  I  thought  this  going 
rather  too  far,  and  interfered.  1  desire  yon  not  to  take  any  notice  of  what 
I  have  said.  There  Is  nothing  reprehensible  in  your  wife^s  conduct,  and 
only  Miss  Vaughan*s  excessive  prudery  would  have  found  cause  of  blame 
In  it.    If  I  do  not,  you  need  not  be  alarmed.** 

Bat  this  last  paragraph  destroyed  Sirs.  Amphletfs 
whole  web.  She  forgot  that,  by  giving  a  tangible  shape 
to  the  suspicions  she  wished  only  to  insinuate,  she  put 
the  game  out  of  her  own  hands.  That  very  night  Arthur 
left  London,  his  business  yet  unfinished  and  his  lawyers 
busy  in  still  further  entangling  a  very  plain  case. 


IV, 

The  next  morning,  while  the  Thomivale  party  were 
quietly  seated  at  breakfast,  Arthur  strode  into  the  room 
like  some  melo-dramatic  tyrant:  pale,  haggard,  dark- 
browed,  and  angry.  Geraldine,  with  a  glad  cry  —  too 
glad  to  notice  her  husband's  looks  —  flung  herself  into 
her  husband's  arms.  Henry  rose,  half  perplexed  and 
half  amused;  he  saw  by  Arthur's  lowering  brow  that  a 
storm  was  brooding,  and  —  man  of  the  world  like  — 
guessed  the  cause,  instinctively.  Mrs.  Amphlett,  for  the 
flrst  time  in  her  life,  felt  baffled.  She  had  counted  on 
Arthur's  reserve,  and  in  Geraldine's  timidity,  not  to 
come  to  an  explanation  together* 
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After  a  sulky  breakfast,  Arthur  told  Geraldine  to  ac- 
company him  into  the  park.  He  did  not  ask  her  —  he 
commanded  her;  much  as  if  she  had  been  a  slave  or  a 
child. 

"Let  me 'speak  to  you  first,  Arthur,"  said  Mrs. 
Amphlett,  trying  to  be  authoritative. 

"No!"  replied  Arthur,  sternly;  "my  business  is  with 
xny  wife."' 

"And  your  cousin  too,  I  suspect,"  muttered  Cousin 
Hal  to  himself.  / 

Arthur  and  his  wife  paced  down  the  broad-walk 
leading  to  the  beech  avenue.  He  put  aside  the  little 
hand  that  sought  to  clasp  his  silently  and  moodily. 
Beaching  a  garden-chair  he  motioned  her  to  seat  her- 
self, while  he  placed  himself  by  her  side.  He  was 
agitated;  and,  though  resolved  to  finish  all  to-day,  did 
not  well  know  how  to  begin.  She  looked  so  lovely,  and 
he  was  but  a  young  husband,  and  this  their  first  meeting 
after  some  three  weeks  of  separation.  She  had  been  so 
unfeignedly  glad  to  see  him,  too,  and  that  did  not  look 
like  coolness:  nor  had  Cousin  Hal  looked  annoyed  or 
guilty;  and,  though  he  had  watched  them  —  looking 
for  evil  —  he  had  not  seen  a  glance  pass  between  them 
that  wore  the  shadow  of  undue  intelligence:  they 
seemed  good  friends,  as  was  natural,  but  there  was 
nothing  more;  so  that  he  felt  at  a  loss  now;  for  his 
grievances  had  vanished  marvellously. 

Geraldine  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"Something  is  wrong  with  you,  Arthur?"  she  said 
quickly,  but  tremblii^. 

"Yes,  Geraldine  —  yery  wrong." 

"Witii  me?"  and  her  hand  stole  softly  up  to  his 
face. 
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**YeB,  with  you  —  obIj  wMi  you."       ^ 

^Why  do  you  not  loek  at  me  when  you  say  so?* 
she  said,  ereepiug  oloser  to  him. 

He  turned  his  eyes  upon  her.  Her  eyes  were  so  fall 
of  love,  her  whole  manner  and  attitude  so  eloquent  <^ 
child-like  devotedness,  that  his  heart  overtowed  and 
overwhelmed  all  his  jealous  fancies,  like  feyerish  dreams 
drowned  in  the  morning  sunlight  He  took  her  hands 
in  both  of  his,  and  looked  fixedly  and  lovingly,  but 
sadly,  into  her  eyes. 

''So  beautiful  and  so  Mse!''  he  said,  half  aloud. 
^Can  she  be  really  fiedthlees  with  eyes  so  ftiU  of  lore 
and  innoo^ice?  And,  yet  —  has  my  mother  lied  to 
me?'' 

"Why  do  you  speak  so  low,  Artiiur?  I  cannot  hear 
you.  TeU  me  frankly,  what  it  is  that  lies  on  your  heart 
against  me.  Whatever  it  may  be,  tell  me  openly;  and 
I  will  answer  you  from  my  very  soul,  tm  I  have  always 
answered  you.  I  have  never  deceived  you,  Arthur;  and 
I  would  not  begin  a  career  of  falsehood  and  hypocrisy 
to-day.** 

''You  must  read  Hiese.  I  can  teU  you  nothing 
more."     Arthur  put  his  mother^s  letters  into  her  handa 

Geraldine  read  them  through  —  all  of  them  —  and 
ihej  were  numerous.  H^  colour  deepened  and  her 
eyes  darkened;  but  she  read  them  to  the  Mid  quite 
quietly.  She.  gave  them  back  to  him  with  the  same  un- 
naturcd  stillness:  sitting  for  a  moment  in  utter  silence. 
Then  she  rose. 

"Arthur,"  she  said,  "you  must  come  with  me  to 
your  mother.  Your  cousin  and  Miss  Yaughan  must  be 
there,  too." 

"Nonsense,  Geraldine,"  said  Arthur,  who  had  a 
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gtitutional  homnr  of  demonsixatuHu;  ''I  will  haye  no 
foolish  soene  for  tbe  whole  ooonty  to  talk  of.  What  we 
haye  to  do  must  be  doiie  quietly,  aad  between  our- 
eelyes:  alone.  Henry  and  Miss  Yau^mn,  indeed!  I  will 
not  hear  of  such  folly!** 

^I  insist!"  said  Oeraldine,  in  a  deep,  stOl  yoioe,  and 
•with  heayy  emphasis. 

''I  insist,  Geraldine!  That  is. strange  l^mguage  from 
you  to  me!** 

"The  occasion  is  strange,  Arthur.  Ah!"  she  added 
bitterly;  "and  you,  too,  haye  made  that  old,  blind 
mistake!  Because  I  am  not  exacting  nor  selfish,  in  my 
daily  life;  because  I  am  naturally  timid  and  easily  de- 
pressed; you  think  that  I  could  luiye  no  sense  of  justice 
to  myself;  no  self-respect;  no  firmness.  If  you  haye 
made  that  mistake,  you  must  unlearn  your  lesson  to- 
day.    Come!  this  affair  must  be  explained  at  once!" 

"But,  Geraldine  — " 

"Are  you  in  league  wilh  your  mother  to  defame 
me?**  said  Geraldine,  her  lips  quiyering  and  her  eyes 
almost  flashing.  Arthur  put  away  the  hand  which  she 
had  laid  on  his  arm;  and,  without  uttering  another 
word,  strode  gloomily  by  her  side  into  the  house. 

At  the  hall-door  they  encountered  Miss  Vaughaji. 
Geraldine  knew  that  she  was  coming  early  to  ride  with 
her  and  cousin  Hal  to  the  Dripping  Well;  so  that  there 
was  nothing  remarkable  in  her  arriyal  at  this  moment; 
nor  in  cousin  Hal's  standing  there  at  the  door,  assisting 
Her  to  dismount. 

"Tou  are  not  ready,  I  see,'*  said  Miss  Yaughan,  as 
GeralcUjie  came  up.  "Ah!  Mr.  Am^thlett!  When  did 
you  come?" 

"Thiis  morning,"  said  Arthur,  in  his  sulkiest  tone. 
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Miss  Yauglian  was  stmck  by  his  unusual  tone  and 
manner,  and  put  up  her  eye-glass;  looking  from  him  to 
Geraldine,  in  that  most  graceful ,  affected,  and  imper- 
turbable way  of  hers,  which  would  have  made  an  ex- 
citable person  angry. 

"Some  family  business  on  hand,  I  see,**  she  then 
said.     "I  am  in  the  way." 

"No,  if  you  please.  Miss  Vaughan,'*  said  Geraldine, 
quickly.  "You  are  necessary  here;  you  also,  cousin 
Henry." 

Miss  Yaughan  made  an  almost  imperceptible  move- 
ment with  her  eyebrows,  and  slightly  bowed.  Cousin 
Hal  flung  back  his  head,  smoothed  his  moustache, 
showed  his  white  teeth,  and  laughed  out,  "very  happy;" 
but  not  in  quite  so  confident  and  merry  a  voice  as 
usual.  Then  they  all  passed  through  the  hall  into  the 
library,  where  Mrs.  Amphlett  usually  sat  in  the  morning. 
She  knew  what  was  coming  as  soon  as  they  entered  in 
such  a  ^  strange  phc^lanx.  She  was  pale,  and  her  face 
looked  harder  and  sterner  than  ever,  with  even  more 
than  the  old  fire  of  secret  passion  in  her  fierce  eyes. 
But,  for  the  first  time,  Geraldine  did  not  quail  before 
them.  Mrs.  Amphlett  felt  that  the  sceptre  of  her  power 
was  falling  from  her  hand. 

"What  is  all  this,  young  lady?**  she  asked,  as 
Geraldine  came  near  to  the  table,  in  advance  of  the  rest. 
"What  is  the  meaning  of  the  ridiculous  cur  you  have 
assumed  this  morning?  Can  you  explain  this  comedy P'* 
she  8aid>  turning  to  Miss  Yaughan. 

"Ma  foi,  non!"  replied  that  lady,  gathering  up  her 
riding  skirt,  and  seating  herself  with  singular  grace  on 
the  sofa,  flirting  open  her  little  French  lorgnon,  and 
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watching  the  party  as  steadily  as  if  she  were  the  au- 
dience and  they  actors  on  the  stage. 

"It  means,"  hegan  Geraldine,  her  voice  slightly 
tremhling,  hut  from  agitation,  not  timidity;  "that  you 
have  written  to  my  hushand  letters  concerning  me, 
which  it  is  due  to  myself  to  demand  —  demand  — " 
she  repeated,  "an  explanation  of,  before  those  whom  you 
have  quoted  as  witnesses  and  authorities." 

"Good  heavens,  Arthur!  how  can  you  suffer  this 
low-minded  young  person  to  degrade  you  —  a  gentle- 
man —  into  complicity  with  anything  so  vulgar  and 
improper  as  this!"  said  Mrs.  Amphlett,  angrily.  "Was 
there  ever  an  underbred  girl  who  was  not  always  ready 
for  a  scene!"  she  added,  as  if  making  a  reflection  to 
herself. 

"Leave  the  question  of  vulgarity  alone,"  said  Geral- 
dine in  a  new  tone  of  her  voice  —  one  of  command, 
li^  "and  come  to  that  of  truth.  I  will  speak,"  she  continued, 
silencing  Mrs.  Amphlett  by  her  uplifted  hand  and  dilating 
as  eyes;  "it  is  my  right,  and  I  will  use  it." 
^  "Upon  my  word,    this  is   a  natural  phenomenon!" 

^     sneered  Mrs.  Amphlett,  leaning  forward,  fixing  her  eyes 
ffii8     on  the  girl,  as  if  trying  to  subdue  her  by  her  look.    But 

0  Geraldiue  was  roused;  and,  like  most  timid  people,  was 
more  reckless,  more  careless  of  consequences  and  more 

tf  impossible  to  over-bear  than  the  naturally   brave    and 

jt  seK-assertive.     Her  latent  power  of  will  must  have  been 

1  roused  indeed,  when  it  could  sweep  down  Mrs.  Amphlett* s 
•  sternest  and  angriest  opposition. 

"You  wrote  these  betters,"  continued  Geraldine,  laying 
^     her  finger  on  the  packet;  "and  as  you  have  spoken  of 
Miss  Vaughan  and  cousin  Henry,  I  wish  them  to  give 
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^     Arthur  their  version  of  the  same  stories.    Miss  Vaughan," 
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she  saidy  speaking  in  the  same  rapid  and  positive  Toice, 
"did  you  ever  reprove  me  for  undue  familiarity  with  my 
cousin  Henry?**  An,d  she  read  the  passage  from  the 
letter,  referring  to  Miss  Yaughan  having  crushed  Geral- 
dine  with  one  of  her  lofty  looks ,  because  of  cousin  HaL 

''Why,  no/*  said  that  lady  delib^mtely,  dropping  hesr 
loignon,  and  unbuttoning  h^  gauntlet  gloves;  ''I  do  not 
remember  ever  speaking  to  you  on  the  subject;  but  I 
certainly  did  say  to  Mrs.  Amphlett,  that  I  thought  it 
scarcely  proper  tiiat  you  should  ride  so  much  with  Certain 
Aztler:  and  indeed,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  was  to  prevent 
anything  unpleasant  being-  said  that  I  have  gone  so  much 
with  you  of  late.  I  thought  you  were  ignorant  of  the 
world,  and  I  could  not  understand  your  mother's  indif- 
ference to  appearances  —  or  probabiHties,**  she  added  in 
the  same  careless  way  as  she  would  have  spol^en  of  a 
rent  opera  cloak  or  a  damaged  riding  whip. 

"Mrs.  Amphlett!*'  cried  Geraldine,  turning  full  on 
her  mother-in-law,  "was  it  not  you  —  yourself  —  who, 
when  I  objected  to  ride  alone  with  my  cousin,  scolded 
me  for  my  presumption  in  holding  an  opinion  contrary 
to  yours?  Have  you  not  thrown  me  into  my  cousin's 
way  as  you  would  into  a  brother's?  -Those  were  your 
words:  you  said  he  was  to  be  my  brother,  and  that  I 
was  to  treat  him  with  unreserved  afiEection.** 

''I  am  afraid.  Aunt  Amphlett,  tibat  you  have  been 
playing  rather  a  double  game!**  said  Harry;  whose  good- 
humoured,  frank,  manly  voice  came  like  a  charm  into 
the  midst  of  all  this  tense  and  nervous  feminine  excite- 
ment "Arthur,**  he  added,  "do  you  come  with  me: 
your  ,wife  can  stay  with  Miss  Yaughan.  Why,  bless  my 
soul,  man!**  he  cried,  as  soon  as  they  were  outside  the 
door,  "how  could  you  be  such  a  —  ahem!  well,  so  weak 
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as  to  believe  in  such  obvious  misrepensations?  Your 
wife  and  I  have  been  on  kindly  friendly  terms  enough; 
but,  bless  my  heart!  what's  that  to  make  a  row  about? 
When  I  came,  I  saw  that  she  had  been  regularly  bullied 
siilce  her  marriage,  and  I  took  her  part  in  a  quiet  way, 
and  paid  her  all  the  attention  I  could;  trying  simply  to 
give  her  self-confidence.  But,  I  hope  indeed  that  I  am 
not  so  bad  a  fellow  as  ever  to  take  advantage  of  such  a 
young  thing's  innocence  and  candour,  still  less,  to  plan 
or  plot,  as  the  guest  of  a  relative,  for  the  dishonour  and 
misery  of  the  family.  Your  mother  threw  Geraldine 
(excuse  me,  you  know  my  way)  under  my  protection 
entirely.  I  was  astonished  at  the  first;  but  I  have  not 
studied  my  aunt  for  all  these  years,  not  to  be  able  to 
understand  *her  now.  I  soon  suspected  that  something 
was  in  the  vdnd  by  her  over-graciousness  to  me  —  whom 
she  never  liked  —  and  by  her  flattery  of  Geraldine  — 
whom  I  saw  she  hated.  And  I  was  not  long  in  finding 
out  the  drift  of  it  all.  But  she  lost  her  game;  for  Ge- 
raldine had  no  inclination  to  flirt  with  me,  nor  had  I 
the  smallest  intention  of  running  away  with  her."  He 
laughed  as  if  he  had  said  a  good  thing,  and  ran  his 
finger  through  his  hair,  with  a  pleasant  kind  of  debon- 
naire  vanity,  not  at  all  offensive.  "All  that  nonsense 
about  Geraldine's  acting  is  a  perfect  fabrication.  She 
was  very  anxious  about  you  when  you  did  not  write, 
and  spoke  of  all  sorts  of  fears,  such  as  my  aunt  mentions, 
truly  enough  in  substance;  but  she  spoke  of  them  in 
sorrow,  not  in  jest;  and  Miss  Vaughan's  ai^r  with  her 
was  for  her  folly  in  fretting  at  your  silence  so^much. 
I  felt  for  the  poor  little  girl,  and  defended  her,  and  then 
Miss  Yaughan  put  me  down;"  and  he  laughed  again. 
"Certainly  she  did  come  across  the  room  —  Geraldine, 

Novels  and  Tales,   K,  23     ^  , 
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I  mean  —  and  put  her  hands  into  mine,  and  say, 
'Thank  you,  cousin  Henry,  for  your  kind  championship;* 
but  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and  her  poor  little  heart 
was  almost  breaking  about  you/' 

"I  am  afraid,  Henry,  I  have  been  a  fool,"  said 
Arthur. 

Cousin  Hal  looked  grave,  and  not  in  the  least  con- 
tradictory. 


Aeihur  was  humiliated,  but  still  sufficiently  gene- 
rous to  acknowledge  that  he  had  been  in  error.  He 
could  not  apologise,  nor  enter  into  any  lengthened  de- 
fence with  Geraldine;  that  would  not  have  been  Arthur; 
but,  meeting  her  in  the  haU,  held  out  his  arms,  and, 
calling  her  by  her  name,  strained  her  tenderly  to  his 
heart,  whispering: 

"WiU  my  own  true  wife  forgive  me?" 

She  held  up  her  fresh  face  and  stood  on  tiptoe  to 
get  nearer  to  him.  Arthur  had  no  need  to  ask  again 
whether  she  loved  him  and  forgave  him. 

Arthur's  private  interview  with-his  mother  was  more 
violent  The  passions  of  both  were  roused,  and  ran  riot 
He  openly  accused  her  of  falsehood,  and  heaped  on  her 
reproaches  the  most  wounding  to  bear;  but  they  were 
merited,  if  harshly  worded  and  not  befitting  him  to  make, 
with  such  unfilial  passion:  she,  losing  dignity,  self-respect^ 
maternal  feeling,  retorted  on  him  with  taunts  and  insi- 
nuations that  curdled  the  man's  blood  round  his  heart 
Of  course,  Arthur  must  find  a  new  home  for  his  young 
wife,  she  said. 
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Unfortunately  Geraldine  entered  the  room  at  this 
climax  of  the  discussion,  from  the  drawing-room,  the 
door  of  which  was  open: 

"I  will  not  leave  this  house,  Mrs.  Amphlett,'*  she 
exclaimed,  passionately.  "Thomivale  being  entailed 
property,  belongs  to  my  husband.  I  am,  therefore,  its 
lawful  mistress.  You  are  my  guest;  I  am  not  your 
guest." 

"Geraldine!  Geraldine!"  expostulated  Arthur. 

"Hush!"  said  the  young  wife,  imperiously.  "This 
affair  is  mine,  not  yours.  I  do  not  expect  you  to  defend 
me  against  your  mother.    J  must  defend  myself." 

With  which  words  she  turned  away,  and  passed  back 
into  the  drawing-room  again. 

"You  are  right,  Geraldine,"  said  Miss  Yaughan,  who* 
had  heard  all  that  passed,  and  who  was  shaken  off  her 
stilts,  and  out  of  her  starch  and  buckram  by  the  gravity 
of  the  scene.  "K  you  leave  Thornivale,  your  character 
is  lost;  you  need  never  attempt  to  show  your  face  in  the 
neighbourhood  again." 

"I  will  not  leave  Thomivale,"  said  Geraldine,  posi- 
tively, and  working  rapidly  at  her  embroidery,  but  making 
nothing  but  false  stitches. 

"My  wife  has  spoken  the  truth,  mother,"  said  Arthur. 
"I  would  Jiot  have  said  so,  even  now;  but  it  is  the 
iruth." 

"Must  I  abide  by  it,  Arthur?"  sneered  Mrs.  Amphlett 
"Must  I  leave  Thomivale  for  that  worthless  creature  you 
ccdl  your  wife?  Please  yourself  with  the  thought,  my 
boy;  for,  as  I  live,  you  will  have  nothing  hut  the 
thought!*' 

23* 
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"I  will  have  the  deed,  mother,"  said  Arthur.  "Re- 
member! What  I  assert  I  generally  fulfil.  Understand, 
then,  that  since  you  cannot  live  with  my  wife  in  such 
respectability  as  you  deem  due  to  you,  you  must  leave 
us.  You  shall  not  banish  her  from  hers.  '  I  have  no 
more  to  say;  I  leave  you  to  think  of  what  I  have  said." 
Arthur  strode  into  the  drawing-room,  closing  the  door 
after  him. 

Thus  left  to  herself,  old  Mrs.  Amphletfs  passion 
swept,  without  check  or  barrier,  through  her  soul.  It 
was  awful  to  witness.  She  strode  up  and  down  the 
long  oaken  library;  her  hard-drawn  breathing  was  heard 
in  the  drawing-room,  through  all  the  massive  doors  and 
heavy  curtains  made  to  shut  out  louder  sounds  than  a 
woman's  breathing.  Her  face  was  distorted;  her  teeth 
set,  and  her  hands  clenched  tightly  together;  while  the 
"Amphlett  cut"  in  her  fore-head  was  deep,  and  tiie 
brows  knotted  and  swollen.  She  was  more  like  a  panther 
than  a  human  being,  as  she  raged  and  chafed  in  that 
den-like  room;  her  passionate  heart  wearing  itself  fiercely 
against  her  fate.  That  she  should  have  been  baffled  by 
such  a  girl  as  Geraldine :  that  her  power,  her  very  will, 
her  plans,  her  words,  should  all  have  been  torn  and  scat- 
tered to  the  winds  by  the  simple,  ignorant  breath  of  one 
whom  she  persisted  in  believing  half  an  idiot! 

Suddenly  a  heavy  fall  was  heard;  Arthur  and  Geral- 
dine rushed  in.  They  found  her  lying  speechless  oyi 
the  ground,  in  a  fit  —  a  fit  produced  by  passion.  Gra- 
dually recovering,  her  eyes  turned  on  Arthur  and  Geral- 
dine standing  near  her:  Geraldine  occupied  in  some  little 
womanly  office  about  her,  and  Arthur  looking  on  in 
genuine  distress.  She  tried  to  speak,  but  failed;  though 
^  she  made  several  attempts.     At  last  a  strange  unnatural 
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voice  issued  firoxn  her  lips;  and,  with  her  fiery  eyes  still 
jSerce  if  even  somewhat  subdued,  and  her  stem  black 
brows  still  swollen,  she  said,  "Ah!  well,  you  are  not 
quite  such  a  fool  as  I  thought  you  were;''  and,  after  a 
^ort  time,  adding,  "I  have  almost  a  respect  for  you." 

Mrs.  Amphlett  never  rallied  from  this  fit.  She  did 
not  die:  but  she  was  never  the  same  woman  again,  as 
the  servants  said.  By  force  she  was  obliged  to  let  her 
daughter  reign  in  her  stead;  she  living  helpless  and  in- 
active in  a  wheeled  chair.  She  kept  up  her  old  privi- 
lege of  "truth-telling,"  and  was  to  the  last  a  fierce,  cruel, 
passionate  woman;  but  she  treated  her  daughter-in-law 
with  respect;  for  Geraldine  had  received  a  lesson  she 
never  forgot,  and,  while  dutiful  and  thoughtful  and  kind 
and  bright,  she  made  both  her  husband  and  her  mother 
feel  that  something  had  been  fairly  developed  in  her 
nature  which  could  never  fail  her  again.  It  is  a  doubt 
whether  Arthur  loved  her  as  he  loved  her  when  she 
was  more  timid  and  submissive;  but  he  respected  her 
more  and  treated  her  with  greater  consideration.  He 
was  his  mother's  true  son,  and  inherited  her  nature  and 
temperament,  though  softened  and  modified.  But,  by 
virtue  of  this  inheritance,  he  was  disposed  to  tyrannise 
over  the  weak,  as  Geraldine  would  have  found  out  when 
the  youth  of  her  marriage  had  fied,  had  she  not  changed 
as  has  been  described;  and  she  could  not  have  changed 
without  some  such  vited  crisis  as  she  had  passed  through. 
Thus,  on  the  whole,  she  got  on  very  well  between  the 
fierce  old  crippled  woman  and  the  moody,  jecdous  man. 
Mrs.  Amphlett  was  never  weary  of  saying  "Bless  me! 
I  thought  that  girl  a  perfect  fool,  and  she  has  really 
quite  something  of  a  character  after  all;"  and  Arthur 
never  dared  to  hint  a  jealous  thought  or  to  give  a  gloomy 
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look  when  Cousin  Hal  and  his  wife  —  n^  Miss  Yaughan 
of  Croft  —  came  'over  to  Thomivale,  and  when 
Cousin  Hal  made  *' Gerald"  laugh  till  the  tears  ran  oyer 
her  eyes^  or  quoted  her  before  all  the  world  as  "the 
bravest  and  best  little  woman  living.** 


END  OF  VOL.  V. 


PRIMTBD  BT  BEBNHABD  TAUOHiaTZ. 
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